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DEDICATION 


TO 
FOLD-MAMSRAL  JOS  BOTAL  BIGBNBSSI 

THE    DUKE    OF    KENT, 

^'.  ifc.  Sfc. 
SIR, 

THE  penmssion  which  yoor  Royal 
Highness  has'  granted  me  of  inscribing  to 
you  the  following  Work,  affords  me  an 
opporhmity  of  publicly  testifying  those 
feelings  which  I  have  long  cherished  in 
|MriTale,  and  to  the  expression  of  which 
your  Royal  Highness  has  been  no  stranger. 
Perhaps,  however,  it  is  no  less  my  duty  than 
certainly  it  is  my  *  wish,  that  *the  world 
i^ould  know  them  also ;  for  virtue  is  up* 
held,  and  the  practice  of  benevolence  dif« 
fused,  by  the  contemplation  of  their  existr 
ence  in  others. 


DEDICATION. 

A  dedicatu>D  is  commonly  the  meanest 
of  all  intellectual  productions,  and,  in  pro- 
portion  to  the  elevation  of  its  object,  seems 
to  be  the  determination  of  the  writer  to 

« 

degrade,  at  oiice,  his  patron  and  himself. 
It  too  frequently  happens  that  it  is  written 
to  win  from  the  great,  by  adulation,  what 
can  seldom  be  expected  from  truth ;  or  it 
labours  with  all  the  tumultuous  phrases  of 
exaggerated  eulogy,  to  earn  a  pittance  which 
rewards  either  falseliood  or  servility. 
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I  stand,  however,  in  neither  situation. 
I  will  not  ilatter,  for  your  Iloyal  Highness 
would  receive  it,  as  unwillingly,  as  I  should 
plFer  it.  I  have  sought,  indeed,  the  present 
pc<»sion,  merely  that  I  might  tell  how 
much  and  how  frequently  I  have  been 
befriended  by  your  R^yal  Highness  in 
the  course  of  my  life,  and  how  truly  I  che* 
rish  a  just  remembrance  of  your  repeated 
kindness. 


DEDICATION. 

To  do  this  is  surely  allowable  without 
the  imputation  of  meanness.  It  is  a  debt 
which  every  man  owes  to  society,  to  dis- 
close the  virtues  of  its  members,  and  it  is 
a  debt  which  every  man  owes  to  his  bene- 
factor, to  make  him  the  offering  of  his 
gratitude* 

Accept,  as  such  an  offering,  this  Dedi- 
cation, and  permit  me  to  subscribe  my- 
self, with  unfeigned  sincerity. 


Sir, 
Your  Royal  Highness's  most  obliged 
And  obedient  Servant, 


WILLIAM  MUDFORD. 


November  33j  1811. 
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PREFACE- 


IT  HEN  the  Memoirs  of  Cumberland  wer^ 
published,  I  was  forcibly  impressed  with 
their  insufficiency  in  all  that  regarded  the 
estimation  of  his  literary  character;    and 
while  I  found  in  them  all  that  could  be 
wished  about  the  man,  I  was  conscious  that 
whenever  his  death  should  happen,  an  am- 
ple and  interesting  opportunity  would  oc-* 
cor  for  the  union  of  this  personal  history, 
with  a  minute  enquiry  into  the  pretensions 
of  the  author.     In  what  way,  however,  I 
conceived  this  scheme  might  be  best  exe- 
cuted, may  be  easily  known  from  the  fol- 
lowing pages,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to 
make  as  interesting  as  I  could.    If  I  have 
felled,  I  will  not  seek  to  mitigate  censure 
by  an  appeal  to  indulgence* 
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Whether  any  thing  respecting  Cumber- 
land, yet  unknown,  might  have  been  ob- 
tained by  application  to  his  family,  is  un- 
certain i  I  forbore  to  Jtry  the  experiment, 
beca««  I  wished  to  perform  my  under- 
taking  with  an  ti^biassM  -mkid.  Had  I 
been  indebted  to  them  for  any  communi- 
cations, or  for  courtesies  of  any  kind,  I 
should  only  have  increased  my  own  embar- 
rassment, without,  perhaps,  increasing  the 
advantage  of  the  reader.  N6  man  can  di»- 
n^gard  the  influence  of  those  feelings  whidi 
are  generated  by  friendly  intercofirse,  or  by 
j^lite  attentions ;  and  he  might  justly  be 
cfabi^  with  ingratitude  and  insincerity, 
who  should  obtain  from  the  relatives  of  a 
peraon  what  inforination  he  needed,  and 
thai  requite  the  obligation  by  giving  them 
pain  in  his  opinions.  I  resolved  therefore 
to  pilace  myself  in  no  sach  equivocal  situa- 
tion, for  I  wished  to  thimk  with  freedom, 
and  with  freedom  to  i^>eak  my  thoughts. 
Nor  do  I  imagine  that  much  oonld  have 
be^  given  had  I  asked,  and  had  they, 
whom  I  asked,  been  willing  to  give;  for 
Cumberland  probably  told  all  that  need  be, 
if  not  all  that  could  be,  known. 
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In  examining  llie  writings  of  Cumberland 
I  have  sometimes  done  it  with  a  minute*- 
ness  which  may  be  thought  unnecessary, 
and  perhaps  tedious.  I  did  it,  however, 
because  I  considered  it  as  the  fittest  means 
of  attaining  my  end,  which  was,  to  discover 
the  fiill  extent  of  his  merits  as  an  author. 
It  enabled  me,  also,  by  adducing  the  grounds 
of  my  belief,  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  in- 
discriminate censure  or  praise. 

In  the  note,  p.  63,  I  have  spoken  of  Lord 
Chatham's  Letters  to  Lord  Camelford,  and 
drawn  a  ialse  inference,  from  believing  that 
they  were  addressed  to  the  late  nobleman  of 
that  name,  whd  fell  in  a  duel.  I  am  indebted 
to  the  vigilance  of  a  friend  for  being  able  to 
notice  the  error  in  this  place. 

I  experienced  some  difficulty  in  ascertain, 
ing  the  dates  of  Cumberland's  various  pro- 
ductions, in  which  he  has  been  inexcusably 
negligent.  As  often  as  I  could  I  have  sup- 
plied his  deficiences ;  but  sometimes  I  found 
it  impossible  to  do  so  without  more  loss  of 
time  flian  the  acquisition  would  have  com- 
pensated. 
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The  extracts  which  I  have  occasion*- 
ally  made  from  his  Memoirs^  have  been 
pf  such  passages  as  either  tended  to  illus^ 
trate  particular  events  of  his  life,  and  in 
which  I  conceived  the  employment  of  his 
own  language  might  confer  a  character  of 
authenticity ;  of  such  as  exhibited  his  ta* 
lents  as  a  writer ;  or^  finally,  where  I  ima* 
gined  the  amusement  of  the  reader  would 
be  promoted  by  their  introduction.  I  hope 
it  will  not  be  thought,  however,  that  I  have 
done  this  too  copiously  ;  a  splenetic  reader, 
indeed,  might  tell  me  that  I  have  not  done 
it  enough,  by  hinting  that  these  extracts 
form  the  only  valuable  part  of  my  book,  I 
selected  them  sometimes  with  the  expecta-* 
lion  that  they  would  relieve  the  aridity  of 
continued  critical  discussion,  or  the  barren 
commemoration  of  familiar  and  unimpor- 
tant facts* 

For  the  freedom  with  which  I  have  ex- 
pressed my  opinions  upon  the  works  of  liv^ 
tng  authors,  I  have  no  apology  to  offer, 
because  I  deem  none  necessary.  I  would 
have  suppressed  them,  had  I  felt  any  ade* 
quate  motive  for  it ;  but  I  could  not  falsify 
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them.    I  disclaim  all  influence  of  malignity 
or  envy  ;  but  I  am  not  very  anxious  about 
the  reception  of  my  renunciation,  because  I 
know  that  the  reverse  will  be  more  willingly 
believed  by  the  majority  of  mankind.     06- 
tredatio  et  Iwar  promts  auribus  accipiuntur^ 
Tacit. — ^I   have  not  sought  occasions  for 
censure  ;    but  when  they  presented  them- 
selves I  did  not  shrink  from  the  expression 
of  it.      Let  those  who  difier  from  me  disprove 
my  positions  by  argument,  and  I  shall  be 
ready  to  listen,  and  happy  to  be  convinced^ 
but  if  they  answer  by  the  compendious  rea- 
soning of  scornful  disregard,  I  shall  know 
where  the  truth   lies,    and  be  sufficiently 
pleased  with  that  proud  silence  which  is 
more  fi*equenily  the  refiige  of  weakness  than 
the  conscious  dignity  of  power  disdaining  to 
exert  itsdf.      It  is  often  more  prudent  to 
despise  an  adversary  than  to  oppose  him^ 
for  while  no  evidence  of  inability  is  mani- 
fested, there  will  always  be  a  credulous  part 
of  mankind  who  will  disbelieve  its  existence. 

When  I  had  just  begun  the  composition 
of  the  present  volume  I  was  informed,  by  a 
friend,  that  I  might  expect  a  competitor  in 
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Sir  James  Bland  Surges,  who  was  medi-* 
tating  a  similar  posthumous  memorial.  As 
I  doubted,  however,  whether  the  public  cu- 
riosity about  a  man  like  Cumberland,  would 
justify  two  such  undertakings,  I  deemed  it 
adviseable  to  communicate  with  Sir  James 
upon  the  rumour,  and  to  acquaint  him  with 
my  own  intentions. 

This  I  did  in  a  letter,  where  I  also  apolo^ 
gised  for  obtruding  myself  upon  his  notice, 
personally  a  stranger  to  him  as  I  was.  As 
I  am  not  fond  enough  of  my  own  writings 
to  make  copies  of  my  letters,  I  have  conse«* 
quaitly  no  one  of  this ;  but  if  I  remem* 
ber  its  purport  rightly,  it  simply  stated 
what  I  had  heard  respecting  his  being  en- 
gaged upon  a  life  of  Cumberland,  informed 
him  of  my  own  plans,  expressed  my 
apprehensions  whether  a  double  attempt 
would  be  likely  to  succeed,  and  made,  I 
believe,  some  slight  proposal  of  a  coali* 
tion,  supposing  the  report  I  had  heard  to 
be  true.  To  this  communication  I  received 
the  following  very  polite  reply  from  Sir 
James : 
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**  Beau  fort^  near  BaitU^  Sussex, 
«  Sir,  lOth  September^  1811. 

^'  I  was  yesterday  favoured  iiritL  yonr 
letter  of  the  lltJii  instant,  respecting  your 
intended  publieiition  of  Mr.  Cumberland's 
life. 

''  Nothing  can  be  more  unfounded  than 
the  report  which  has  reached  you  of  my 
having  a  similar  intent.  Mr.  Cumbeiw 
land»  indeed,  by  his  will,  left  the  nmnage* 
ment  and  publication  of  his  M8S.  to  the  care 
of  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Sharpe,  and  myself; 
but  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Jansen,  has  declined 
our  interference^  and  has  advertized  in  her 
own  name,  an  edition  of  certain  plays^  which 
Mr.  Cumberland  had,  in  the  last  year  of  his 
life^  advertized  for  publication.  I  rather 
apprehend  that  Mr.  Cumberland  has  not 
left  any  thing  of  much  importance  behind 
him  ;  but,  as  he  latterly  wrote  many  diings 
for  the  booksellers,  and  for  various  periodi- 
cal publications,  to  which  he  did  not  affix 
his  name,  many  of  which  have  considerable 
merit,  it  might  prove  interesting  to  the  pub- 
lic to  notice  them.  In  the  most  trifling  of 
them,  strong  marks  of  his  genius  appear.    I 
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am  not  aware  that  he  ever  wrote  any  thing 
in  partnership,  except  the  Exodiad,  which 
we  wrote  together.  After  all,  his  great  ex« 
cell^ce  was  chiefly  shewn  in  conversation, 
in  which  his  entertaining  powers  were  nn- 
^qualPd.  Those  who  liv'd  most  with  him 
could  best  appreciate  this;  but  this,  like 
Oarrick^s  acting,  vanish^  with  him,  and  no 
adequate  representation  of  it  can  be  conveyed 
to  posterity.  My  long  intimacy  with  him^ 
and  the  regard  which  I  felt  for  him,  make 
me  refM&d  to  think,  that  so  early  a  justice 
will  be  done  to  his  memory,  l^  a  gentleman 
who  appears  to  be  8o  well  qualified  for  the 
ta4k  whieh  he .  has  undertaken ;  and  I  shall 
be  readgf  to  give  you  every  informatieny  on 
any  point  relating;  to  him  which  may  fail 
within  my  knowledge. 

"  With  every  good  wish  for  the  success  of 
your  intended  publication, 

"  I  am,  Sir, 
*'  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

''  J.  B.  BURGES/^ 

«  Tq  William  MudforJ,  Esq.'* 
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I  was  no  less  pleased  with  the  gentlemanly 
4x>iirtesy  of  this  letter,  tiian  with  the  nnex* 
pected  opportunity,  which  it  presented,  of 
enriching  my  work.  Tlie  grace  of  a  volun^ 
tmy  kindness  has  always  appeared  to  me 
the  most  interesting  quality  in  any  kind* 
ness;  and  when  Sir  James  so  politely  of* 
fered  to  give  me  every  information  in  his 
power,  I  must  own  that  I  anticipated  a  very 
pleasing  accession  of  novelty  and  interest  to 
my  nnd^rtaking.  I  hastened,  therefore,  to 
adknowledge  his  letter,  and  besides  sped** 
fying  some  particular  information  that  I 
wished  relatively  to  Cumberland's  anony- 
mous writings  for  the'booksellers,  I  solicited^ 
in  general,  any  other  intelligence  which  he 
might  wish  to  communicate  or  have  it  in  his 
power  to  do.  I  expressed  how  much  I  waii 
gratified  by  his  unsolicited  civility,  and  how 
happy  I  should  be  to  testify  to  the  public 
tfie  obligations  I  was  to  receive  from  him^ 
Such,  I  believe,  was  the  genera]  purport  of 
the  letter ;  but  as  I  have  no  copy  of  it,  and 
did  not  expect  that  its  contents  would  ever 
become  a  question,  I  can  speak  of  it  only 
from  a  very  imperfect  recollection, 
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I  now  proceeded  with  my  labour,  and  was 
hourly  awaiting  the  proffered  intdligence 
from  Sir  James.  Day,  however,  paased  after 
day,  and  no  communication  arrived.  Still  I 
was  contented,  for  I  could  not  imagine  that 
a  gentleman  would  thrust  himself  forward 
as  a  benefactor,  and  after  all  do  nothing; 
Ihat  he  would  make  a  vain  parade  of  an 
unasked  kindness,  and  let  it  evaporate  in 
words ;  that  he  would  profess  his  delight  at 
the  justice  to  be  done  to  his  fnend's  me- 
mory, by  one  '^  so  well  qualified  for  the 
task/^ .  and  yet  withhold  what  might  adorn 
or  endear  that  memory.  I  could  not  sup- 
pose .^  deliberate  intentik>n  to  deceive,  and  I 
jtfaeirefi^rQ  candidly  conjectured  that  the  de- 
lay ^ould  be  compensated  by  the  value  of 
the  gift,  and  that  he  was  only  protracting 
the*  time  that  he  might  not  make  an  offering 
unworttiyoftheocciision. 

I  love  to  think  well  of  mankind,  and  thin 
illusion,  therefore,  consoled  me  for  many 
weeks ;  but  when,  at  length,  I  found  the 
volume  approaching  rapidly  to  a  clos^,  and 
remembered  that  I  had  not  only  received  no 
answer  of  any  description  from  Sir  James, 
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to  my  seioond  letter,  bat  that  he  had  also 
only  vapoured  and  paid  compliments,  in-* 
stead  of  performing  a  voluniufy  offer,  the 
illusion  vanished,  and  I  discovered  a  dreary 
void  of  moral  insincerity. 

No  man  is  pleased  to  find  himself  tiie  ob- 
ject of  deeeptimi,  when  his  own  aims  are 
&ir  and  hononmfale ;  and  really, .  on  this  ws 
casion,  my  surprise  was  at  least  as  great  as 
my  indignation.  I  immediately  considered 
what  ought  to  be  the  conduct  of  a  person 
who  makes  an  unsolicited  offer  of  his  assist^ 
ance,  and  finds  that  uusolieiied  offer  accepted. 
No  man,  indeed,  is  bound  to  perform  all  that 
may  foe  asked  of  him,  but  every  man  is  boimd 
to  perform  all  that  he  promises ;  and  there 
is  surely  an  additional  obligation  when  that 
promise  is  the  free  oi&pring  of  his  own  judg- 
ment. Sir  James  thinks  otherwise,  how- 
ever ;  but  I  hope  I  shall  never  exchange  ray 
code  of  ethics  for  his.  Perhaps  be  might 
reply  that  he  altered  his  opinion  afterwards, 
and  that  he  did  not  wish  to  incur  any  puUic 
responsibility ;  if  so,  I  would  have  candidly 
aduiowledged  the  validity  of  his  plea ;  but 
why  did  he  not  rescue  himself  from  a'disho^ 
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noorable  suspicion,  by  telling  me  so  >  I  was 
sufficiently  confident  in  my  own  powers  not 
to  sink  into  despair  at  the  anticipation  of 
losing  the  assistance  of  Sir  James  Bland 
Burges. 

When  I  conceive  that  any  person  hais  con- 
ducted himself  towards  me  with  incivility,  t 
cannot  suffer  him  to  enjoy  the  triumph  of  do- 
ing it  with  impunity,  but  take  an  immediate 
opportunity  of  expressing,  with  decision,what 
are  my  sensations ;  and,  accordingly,  when  I 
thought,  beyond  the  power  of  self-delusion, 
that  Sir  James  had  done  so,  I  told  him  my 
opinion  in  the  following  letter,  of  which 
I  kept  a  copy>  anticipating  its  present  use : 

^«  Sir,  November  11, 1811* 

"  I  had  the  pleasure  of  answering  your 
obliging  letter  dated  September  16th,  a  few 
days  after  the  receipt  of  it,  and,  availing 
myself  of  the  offer  which  it  contained,  re^ 
quested  from  you  some  information  respect-^ 
ing  those  things  which  Cumberland  had 
written,  anonymously,  for  the  booksellers^ 
and  any  other  topic  which  you  might  deem 
interesting  to  the  public^ 
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^^  When  I  ventured  to  make  this  request^ 
1  own  I  had  some  pleasing  anticipations 
of  success,  and  imagined  I  should .  be  able 
to  enrich  my  work  with  some  curious  facts, 
jSo  long  a  time  has  elapsed,  however,  with* 
out  receiving  any  communications  ifrom  you. 
that  I  now  consider  my  hopes  as  haying 
been  vainly  formed;  and  I  have  brought 
the  volume  nearly  to  a  conclusion  without 
any  of  those  advantages  to  it  which  I  wad 
led  to  expect  from  your  promises. 

'*  I  will  not  inquire  from  what  motive 
this  change  in  your  intentions  has  arisen ; 
but,  as  I  am  conscious  that  I  did  not  obtrude 
heyond  what  yoor  politen^s  amply  justi** 
fied  in  me,  I  must  freely  confess  that  I  feel 
no  pleasure  in  reflecting  upon  your  silence. 
As,  also,  in  tlie  expectation  of  what  you 
promised,  I  more  than  hinted  to  my  friends 
the  obligations  I  was  to  receive  from  you, 
I  am  afraid  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to 
advert  to  the  failure  in  my  preface,  though  I 
hope  to  do  it  without  acrimony  or  coarseness* 

**  I  remain,  Siri 

^*  Yotir  obedient  servant, 

*«  W.  MUDPORD/' 

''  Tq  Sir  James  Bland  Surges:' 
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this  letter  I  received  aa  aniswer ;  a  very 
brief  otie ;  just  eight  lines ;  in  which,  how- 
ever, 8ir  James,  with  much  condescensioD^ 
permits  me  to  publish  the  correspondence 
that  had  taken  place  between  us,  ''  provided 
I  published  this  letter  wilii  the  rest/'  I  was 
fully  seni^ble  of  the  value  of  the  pennission, . 
and  if  I  did  not  avail  myself  of  it,  it  was  only 
because  I  am  more  accustomed  to  act  from 
my  own  judgment  than  from  the  dictates  of 
others.  I  hope  this  apology  will  satisfy  Sir 
James,  for  my  oltnission  of  his  laconic  epistle, 
without  wounding  his  self-iinportAnce.  Its 
contents,  indeed,  do  not  deserve  publicily ; 
for  the  only  agreeable  sentence  in  it  is  where 
he  tells  me  that  he  should  have  held  my 
letter  "  undeserving  of  an  answer,*'  if  I  had 
not  threatened  <'  to  make  free"  with  him  in 
my  preface;  and  so  he  wrote  me  one  in 
defiance.  This  is  as  it  should  be  in  a  preux 
et  hardi  Chevalier ;  and  in  the  epic  poet,  of 
Richard  Cceur  de  lAen. 

I  have  certainly  made  free  with  himj  as 
he  terms  it,  and  if  my  freedom  has  the  effect 
of  rectifying  his  notions  upon  promissory 
obligations,  I  shall  not  repine  at  the  trouble. 
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There  is  an  admirable  disquisition  in  Paley's 
Mora)  Philosophy,  (B.  III.  Part  I.  chap,  v.) 
upon  promises,  the  attentive  pemsal  of  which 
I  wonld  earnestly  recommend  to  Sir  James ; 
not  so  mnch  with  regard  to  the  transaction 
between  ns,  for  in  that  it  appears  to  me  that 
he  has  made  himself  merely  ridiculons,  in 
having  vainly  decorated  himself  with  the 
title  of  a  benefactor,  without  the  ability  or 
intention,  I  know  not  which,  to  support  the 
character;  but  in  reference  to  the  general 
concerns  of  life,  for,  if  he  adopts  the  same 
laxity  of  performance  in  all  his  promises,  he 
may  find,  perhaps,  more  serious  consequences 
result  from  it,  than  such  a  good-humoured 
retaliation  as  I  have  employed. 


W.  MUDFORD. 

November  SO,  1811. 
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CHAP.  L 

Cumberland's  descent,  a  literaty  one^^^His  great 
grandfather,  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  author 
of  the  work  entitled  De  Lkgibus  Naturje. — 
Anecdotes  of  him. — His  primeval  simplicity  of 
character.'^ His  works. — Dr.  Bentley,  the  ma^ 
ternal  grandfather  of  Cumberland.  His  do^ 
tnestic  character  not  deducible  from  his  writings. 
Anecdotes  of  him. — Curious  coincidence  between 
a  passage  in  one  of  his  sermons,  and  some  lines 
in  Pope's  Essay  on  Man. 

CyUMBERLAND  possessed  one  claim  to  the 
notice  of  his  contemporaries  and  of  posterity  which 
is  denied  to  many.  H«  was  derived  from  a  literary 
stock,  and  some  hereditary  respect  was  attached 
to  the  descendant  of  Bentley  and  of  Bishop  Cum^ 
berland.  Nor  did  this  patrimonial  honour  languish 
in  his  hands ;  he  improved  the  possession  which 
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his  ancestors  liad  bequeathed  to  him,  and  trans- 
mitted it  to  his  own  posterity  with  increased 
value  and  renown.  He  was  proud  iiideed  of  the 
literary  honours  of  his  &mi!y ;  but  it  was  the 
pride  of  a  man  who  wishes  to  prove  himself  worthy 
of  them  by  his  zealous  emulation ;  not  of  one  who 
indolently  reposes  beneath  the  laurels  which  m 
preceding  generation  has  earned,  and  which  have 
devolved  to  him  as  the  successor. 

Bishop  Cumberland  was  the  paternal  great 
grandfather  of  our  author.  He  was  a  man  of  such 
conscientious  feelings,  such  primeval  integrity  of 
manners,  and  with  such  acquirements  as  a  scholar^ 
that  whatever  renown  his  descendant  might  ac- 
quire, it  would  still  be  capable  of  addition,  from 
his  consanguinity  with  a  man  so  eminently  en- 
dowed. He  was  the  son  of  a  citizen  of  London, 
and  received  his  education  first  at  St.  Faufs 
school,  and  afterwards  at  Cambridge,  whejre  he 
took  a  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1653  (being  then  in  his 
twenty-first  year)  and  of  M.  A.  in  1656. 

His  first  intention  was  to  study  physic,  and  he 
made  some  progress  in  those  enquiries  which 
would  have  fitted  him  to  practise  with  some  skilU 
though  perhaps  with  less  eminence  than  acci- 
dental causes  might  have  conferred  upon  a  can* 
didate  less  worthy  of  success.  •  It  has  often  been 
observed  that  a  young  physician  is  generally  the 
plaything  of  fortune  or  of  fi^hion:  he  either  toils 
through  life  to  acquire  die  reward  he  deserves; 
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or  a  lucky  concurrence  of  circumstances  gives  him 
at  once,  the  meed  without,  perhaps,  the  merit  that 
should  earn  it.  In  the  country,  a  physician  may 
secure  a  respectable  practice,  because  he  acquires 
it  commonly  without  much  competition :  but  in 
the  metropolis,  he  is  confounded  with  a  throng  of 
aspirers,  with  those  who  do,  and  with  those  who 
do  not,  deserve  the  success  they  aim  at ;  and  the 
finest  talents,  the  most  consummate  skill,  are' 
doomed  to  obscurity  for  want  of  one  fortuitous 
occasion  to  display  themselves;  while  adventurers 
of  humbler  capacity  start  into  notice  and  pursue 
a  resplendent  track  of  fame  and  fortune,  the  chil- 
dren and  votaries  of  fashion  and  of  prejudice.  They 
divide,  among  themselves,  the  patronage  of  the 
town,  and  leave  to  their  less  successful  brethren 
the  fees  of  those  whose  confidence  in  their  skill 
is,  perhaps,  less  than  their  apprehension  of  heavy 
charges  firom  their  much  employed  superiors.  I 
have  heard  a  young  physician,  possessing  talents 
formed  to  succeed,  if  talents  alone  could  suc«> 
ceed,  lament  with  much  bitterness  this  unequal 
distribution  of  reward  and  favour. 

From  a  profession  so  little  calculated  to  engage 
the  £mcy  of  an  aspiring  mind,  but  pre-eminently 
adapted  to  satisfy  the  longings  of  a  good  one,  Cum- 
berland soon  turned  asidH^and  directed  his  views 
towards  the  church ;  a  patroness  equally  capricious, 
perhaps,  in  the  disposition  o£  her  favours.  He 
diligently  applied  himself  to  th^  rMuisite  studies, 
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and  soon  obtained  a  living,  to  the  sequestered 
privacy  of  which  he  retired,  attentive  to  his  duties, 
and  without  a  wish  to  change.  The  unaffected 
piety  of  his  manners,  and  the  zealous  dischai^e  of 
his  office  made  him  loved  and  respected :  while 
his  talents  and  erudition  acquired  him  the  applause 
and  esteem  of  those  who  were  best  able  to  ap- 
preciate their  extent  and  importance. 

During  this  unambitious  retreat  from  the  world 
and  its  cares,  at  Stamford,  he  published  his  work 
entitled,  De  Legihus  Natura  Disquisiiio  Philo^ 
tophica^  Sfc. ;  which  received  the  testimony  of  the 
learned  in  its  favour,  while  the  author  lived,  and 
was  recommended  by  Johnson,  in  his  preface  to 
Dodsley's  Preceptor,  as  one  of  those  books 
which  '^  teach  the  obligations  of  morality  without 
forgetting  the  sanctions  of  Christianity,''  and  by 
which  '^  religion  appears  to  be  the  voice  of  reason, 
and  morality  the  will  of  God."  The  author 
then  takes  his  station  with  Grotius,  Puffendorf, 
and  Addison,  as  a  fellow  labourer  in  a  cause  so 
noble. 

When  the  Revolution  took  place,  and  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  secure  the  protestant  esta- 
blishnient,  by  the  induction  of  such  men  into  the 
vacant  sees,  as  were  known  to  revere  the  institution 
they  were  paid  to  support,  Cumberland  was  not 
forgotten.  The  blameless  purity  of  his  life,  the 
labours  of  his  pen,  and  the  orthodox  tenets  which 
he  not  only  .possessed   but  acted  upon,  distin- 
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guished  him  as  peculiarly  qualified  to  form  one 
of  that  band  which  was  now  to  rally  round  the 
church,  and  secure  her  from  the  open  or  secret 
attacks  of  her  enemies.  He  was  accordingly 
Bominated  Bishop  of  Peterborough  in  169 19  in  the 
room  of  Dr.  Thomas  White,  who  refused  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  new  oath. 

This  preferment,  however,  he  neither  sought, 
nor  accepted  with  avidity  when  offered.  He  had 
learned  to  moderate  his  desires,  and  to  find,  in  the 
rewards  of  his  living  at  Stamford,  an  ample  pro«- 
vision  for  every  want  that  bis  heart  could  feel. 
He  had  now  passed  through  those  years  of  life 
when  wishes  are  most  likely  to  be  formed,  and 
their  gratification  most  vehemently  sought.  He 
was  now  on  the  v^rge  of  his  grand  climacteric,  and 
shrunk  from,  rather  than  coveted,  those  episcopal 
duties,  which  would  irresistibly  call  upon  him  for 
performance,  if  he  accepted  the  station  to  which 
thev  were  annexed. 

The  first  intelligence  of  his  promotion  to  the  see 
of  Peterborough,  was  conveyed  to  him  through  a 
paragraph  in  the  public  papers;  and  when  he 
heard  of  it  by  the  ordinary  channel  of  com- 
munication, he  hesitated  to  accept  the  honour; 
either  fi'om  an  inherent  timidity  of  character,  from 
a  real  moderation  of  happiness,  or  from  the  sug- 
gestions  of  a  scrupulous  mind,  that  he  was  now  too 
old  to  undertake  its  duties.  The  persuasions  of 
his  friends,  however,  subdued   his  disinclination 
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from  whatever  cause  it  arose^  and  he  accepted  the 
digaity  of  which  the  government  had  considered 
him  worthy. 

The  see  of  Peterborough  was  but  moderately 
endowed;  yet  no  solicitations  could,  after- 
wards, induce  him  to  permit  a  translation  to  a 
wealthier  one.  He  never  suffered  his  attention 
to  be  withdrawn  from  the  obligations  which  it 
imposed  upon  him^  but  sedulously  devoted  him« 
self  to  their  discharge,  without  permitting  th^ 
sophistry  of  self-delusion  to  persuade  him  that  the 
smallest  might  be  dispensed  with.  This  rigoroust 
enforcement  of  his  own  dutjes  he  practised  to  the 
last  month  of  his  life ;  and  when  his  friends  en- 
deavoured to  dissuade  him  from  labour,  which 
they  deemed  so  far  beyond  his  strength  to  sustain, 
bis  constaqt  reply  was,  ^*  I  will  do  my  duty  as 
long  as  I  can.''  Nor  was  this  a  new  principle  that 
he  had  adopted  with  his  elevation  to  the  prelacy ; 
for  when  he  was  a  young  man,  he  habituated  him- 
self to  the  same  inflexible  mode  of  life ;  and  if  he 
was  told,  (as  sometimes  his  friends  did,  from  an 
allowable  apprehension  of  the  consequences  of 
such  scrupulous  exactness)  that  he  would  injure 
his  health,  he  usually  answered,  "  a  man  had 
better  wear  out  than  rust  out.*' 

From  an  attention  thus  assiduous,  however,  to 
his  ecclesiastical  duties,  he  found  leisure  to  pro- 
secute his  literary  researches,  and  spent  many 
years   of  hife   life   in   examining  Sanckoniatho^s 
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Hifttoiy,  to  which  undertaking  he  waa 
impelled  by  reasons  laudable  in  themaelvea  and 
likely  to  produce  benefit  to  society.  They  are 
detailed  by  Mr.  Payne,  (who  married  his  daughter 
and  pubUahed  his  posthumous  works,  among  which 
wai  the  one  now  mentioned,)  and  may  be  here 
briefly  adverted  to. 

The  errcMTs  of  popery  bad  been  making  rapid 
strides  during  the  short  reign  of  a  popish  king. 
Protected  by  the  royal  countenance  it  had  assumed 
ta  open  and  undisguised  shape,  and,  from  its  very 
nature^  threatened  the  overthrow  of  the  established 
religion.  Of  that  religion,  however,  Cumberland 
was  a  zealoua  and  a  sincere  supporter ;  and  he 
could  not  contemplate,  without  concern,  the  grow- 
ing danger  that  now  menaced  its  prosperity. 
Revolving  iu  his  mind  the  plan  most  likely  to 
secure  its  future  stability,  he  conceived  that  the 
enlightened  part  of  its  opponents  might  be  most 
effectually  converted  from  their  heretical  opinions, 
by  a  precise  exposition  of  the  fallacies  upon  which 
they  rested,  and  an  historical  detail  of  their  origin 
and  progress  among  mankind*  Idolatry  was  the 
capital  error  of  the  Romish  church,  and  to  exhibit 
how  it  became  first  established,  under  what  pre- 
tences, and  supported  by  what  authority,  would  be, 
in  his  e8timation,a  labour  not  unworthy  a  protestant 
divine,  and  not  unlikely  to  destroy  its  ascendancy 
in  themindaof  the  enquiring  and  rational  adherents 
to  the  catholic  fiiith. 
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Of  idolatry,  however,  the  earHegt  account  was 
to  be  found  in  Sanchoniatho's  fragment,  and  this 
he  studied  with  deep  attention,  labouring  to  ex* 
tract  from  it  those  evidences  of  the  commencement 
of  idolatrous  worship  which  he  wanted  for  his  pur- 
pose. In  this  object  he  considered  himself  to  have 
succeeded  ;  but  his  labour  was  rendered  ineffectual 
by  the  timidity  of  his  booltseller,  who  feared  to 
publish  any  thing  against  popery,  at  that  critical 
period  when  it  was  a  question  which  the  most 
penetrating  observer  of  human  affairs  could  not 
decide,  whether  the  see  of  Rome  or  the  church  of 
England  would  triumph.  But  this  repulse  dis- 
couraged the  Bishop  so  much  that,  though  he  did 
not  abandon  the  prosecution  of  his  design,  he  re- 
linqursbed  air  intention  of  making  his  labours 
public.  He  went  on  with  his  investigations  be«> 
cause  he  believed  them  to  lead  to  important  results : 
but  he  withheld  them  from  the  world,  because  he 
shrunk  from  that  controversy  which  the  promul- 
gation of  his  opinions  would  be  so  likely  to 
generate.  If  it  be  asked  why  a  man,  so  cbn<* 
scientiously  attentive  to  the  performance  of  what- 
ever he  considered  as  his  duty,  should  have 
forborne,  in  this  instance,  to  perform  it  from  any 
apprehension  of  the  consequences,  the  answer 
must  be  found  in  that  apparent  inconsistency 
which  is  discoverable  in  every  character,  but  which 
would  often  cease  to  be  such  if  we  could  exactly 
appreciate  the  motives  of  the  actor.     His  labours. 
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however,  were  not  lost  to  posterity,  for  bis  8on-in<- 
law  published  .them  after  his  death;  but  as  they 
were  abstrusely  learned  upon  topics  interesting 
only  to  a  few,  their  success  was  necessarily 
h'mited. 

Bishop  Cumbeiiand  lived  to  an  advanced  age, 
and.  his  death  was  gentle.  He  was  found  in  his 
chair,  in  the  attitude  of  one  asleep,  with  a  book 
in  bis  hand,  which  he  had  been  reading,  the  vital 
principle  extinct,  and  the  imihortal  one  gone  whi- 
ther the  mind  of  man  cannot  follow.  He  was  in 
the  86th  year  of  his  age.  His  character  is  thus 
giveii  by  his  great  grandson : 

^'  To  such'  of  his  friends  as  pressed  him  to  ex- 
change his  see  for  a  better,  he  was  accustomed  to 
reply ,  that .  Peterborough  was  his  first  espoused, 
and  should  be  his  only  one ;  and,  in  fact,  accord- 
ing to  his  principles,  no  church  revenue  could 
enrich  him ;  for  I  have  heard  my  father  say,  that, 
at  the  end  of  every  year,  whatever  overplus  he 
found  upon  a  minute  inspection  of  his  accounts 
was  by  him  distributed  to  the  poor,,  reserving  only 
one  small  deposit  of  9S/.  in! cash,  found  at  his 
death  in  his  bureau,  with  directions  to  employ 
it  for  the  discharge  of  his  funeral  expences ;  a  sum, 
in  his  modest  calculation,  fully  sufficient  to  com- 
mit his  body  to  the  earth. 

'^  Such  was  the  humility  of  this  truly  christian 
prelate,  and  such  his  disinterested  sentiments  as 
to  the  appropriation  of  his  episco{^al  revenue.  The 
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wealthiest  see  could  not  have  tempted  him  to  ac* 
cumulate,  the  poorest  sufficed  for  his  expences, 
and  of  those  he  had  to  spare  for  the  poor.  Yet  he 
was  hospitable  in  his  plain  and  primitive  style  of 
living,  and  had  a  table  ever  open  to  his  clergy  and 
his  friends ;  he  had  a  sweetness  and  placidity  of 
temper  that  nothing  ever  ruffled  or  disturbed.  I 
know  it  cannot  be  the  lot  of  human  creature  to 
attain  perfection,  yet  so  wonderfully  near  did  this 
good  man  approach  to  consumniate  rectitudei  that 
unless  benevolence  may  be  carried  to  excess,  no 
other  failing  was  ever  kqowa  to  have  been  dis« 
covered  in  his  character,  His  chaplain.  Arch- 
deacon Payne,  who  married  one  of  his  daughters 
and  whom  I  am  old  enough  to  remember,  makes 
this  observation  in  the  short  sketch  of  the  bishop's 
life,  which  he  has  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  TheSan^ 
choniatho.  This,  and  his  other  works,  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  learned,  and  cannot  need  any  effort 
on  my  pait  to  elucidate  what  they  so  clearly  dis- 
play, the  vast  erudition  and  patient  investigation 
of  their  author. 

'^  He  possessed  his  faculties  to  the  last,  verifying 
the  only  claim  he  was  ever  heard  to  make  as  to 
mental  endowments ;  for  whilst  he  acknowledged 
himself  to  be  gifted  by  nature  with  good  wearing 
parts^  he  made  no  pretensions  to  quick  and  briU 
liant  talents,  and  in  that  respect  he  seems  to  have 
estimated  himself  very  truly,  as  we  rarely  find  such 
meek  and  modest  qualities  as  he  possessed  in  men 
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af  warmer  im^iDatioos^  and  m  brighter  glow  of 
geniUB  with  less  solidity  of  uDderstaoding,  and,  of 
coune«  more  liable  to  the  influences  of  their  pas- 


sions." 


Of  Bentley,  the  still  more  illustrious  ancestor 
of  Cumberiand,  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  the 
name,  for  to  no  man,  however  moderate  his  pre* 
tensions  to  literature,  can  it  be  unknown.  We  all 
remember  the  vastness  of  his  erudition,  the  coarse* 
oess  of  his  arrogance,  and  the  extent  of  his  con- 
troversial ability.  Every  reader  of  Pope  recollects 
the  line  in  which  his  skill  in  verbal  criticism  is 
consigned  to  contempt,  and  the  passi^  in  the 
Dunciad,  where  he  is  ridiculed  with  more  aspe- 
rity than  truth;  and  every  reader  must  likewise 
remember  the  man  whose  sagacity  as  a  critic,  and 
whose  orthodox  ardour  as  a  divine,  entitle  him  to 
the  best  remembrance  of  his  country.  I  do  not 
mean  to  vindicate  the  polemical  harshness  of  Bent* 
ley,  nor  his  absurd  and  preposterous  emendations 
of  Milton ;  but  I  reverence  the  man  who  made  the 
sublimest  discoveries  in  science  subservient  to  the 
eternal  truths  of  religion,  by  applying  the  deduc- 
tions of  Newton  to  the  establishment  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  our  belief;  and  I  admire  that 
perspicacity  of  mind  which  has  restored  to  their 
native  purity  some  <tf  the  finest  passages  in  the 
heathen  writers.  These  claims  to  applause  mast 
be  allowed  by  those  who  may  be  most  disposed 
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to  .censure  his  fierceness,  or  to  ridicule  his  mis*- 
takes. 

Cumberland  might  justly  be  proud  of  his  de^ 
scent  from  such  a  man,  and  the  literaiy  world  is 
indebted  to  him  for  some  particulars  respecting 
him,  which,  if  true,  and  there  seems  no  reason  to 
question  their  veracity,  shew  his  domestic  charac- 
ter in  a  light  considerably  more  amiable  than  that 
in   which    it    has    hitherto    been    contemplated^ 
Though  there  is  certainly  no  necessary  connexion 
between  the  habits  of  a  man's  private  life,  ^nd 
those  which  he  may  display  on  public  occasions, 
yet  we  are  so  naturally  disposed  to  associate  in 
our  ideas  these  characters,  that  I  question  whe- 
ther it  has  ever  been  possible  to  entertain  two 
completely  distinct  notions  of  an  individual,  even 
upon  the  closest  inspection  of  his  life,  public  and 
private.     A  political  tyrant  may  be  an  innoxious 
companion ;  and  a  literary  despot  may  possess  the 
gentlest  of  social  virtues,  but  who  can  completely 
separate  the  tyrant  from  the  companion,   or  the 
despot  from  the  friend  ?    They  will  both  be  ap- 
proached with  cautious  timidity,  which  no  exer- 
cise of  benevolence  on  their  part  can  entirely  dissi- 
pate, because  there  will  still  be  the  consciousness 
of  what  they  are  capable  ;  as  we  might  be  tempted 
to  fondle  a  tame  tyger,  yet  fearful  in  our  caresses, 
because  knowing  the  hidden  disposition  of  the  ca- 
pricious ammal.    Such,  indeed,  must  always  be 
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the  unenviable  fate  of  men  who  have  made  them-» 
selves  terrible  in  the  exercise  of  their  fitculties  or 
of  their  power ;  mankind  will  receive  and  transmit 
the  stronger  features  of  their  character,  while  the 
softer  and  more  engaging  ones,  tinted  by  thereflec«- 
tion  from  the  more  powerful,  will  be  forgotten,  or 
only  partially  remembered  and  believed. 

Cumberland  has  endeavoured,  and  successfully^  to 
remove  some  of  the  prejudices  which  are  still  en^ 
teitained  by  posterity  as  to  the  social  qualities  of 
Bentley.  He  considers  him  as  a  man  much  misf 
represented,  and  strives  to  impress  kinder  notion^ 
of  him  upon  the  reader's  mind,  by  the  detail  of 
some  familiar  anecdotes,  which  certainly  justify 
the  belief  that  he  has  been  aspersed.  Pope  has 
represented  him,  in  the  following  couplet,  as  ob-r 
aequiously  attended  by  Walker ; 

*  ,  t 

His  hat^  which  never  veird  to  human  pride. 
Walker,  with  rev'rence,  took  and  laid  aside. 

And  in  a  subsequent  part,  Bentley  is  made  to  ex- 
claim, 

«  Walker,  our  hat." 

Wallcer  was  vice-master  of  Trinity-college,  and 
the  intimate  friend  of  Bentley.  The  hat,  says 
Cumberland,  ^' was  of  formidable  dimensions;'" 
but  he  denies  that  it  ever  strayed  from  the  peg  of 
his  arm  chair,  and  intimates  that  if  it  ha<),  it  i$ 
likely  he  himself  would  havf  been  dispatched  for 
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it.  This  office,  therefore,  it  may  be  presumed,  the 
poet  invented  for  the  object  of  his  satire ;  but  it 
does  QOt  seem  to  be  disputed  that  the  vice  master 
*^  took  it  with  reverence/'  and  we  must  therefore 
suppose  that,  instead  of  ^*  laying  it  aside,''  he 
hung  it  on  the  accustomed  peg.  And  thus  this  im-» 
portant  fact  may  be  considered  as  satisfactorily  as- 
certained by  the  joint  sagacity  of  Mr.  Cumberland 
and  myself. 

Before  I  commence  the  immediate  object  of  this 
volume,  I  will  endeavour  to  add  something  to  its 
interest,  by  exhibiting  to  the  reader  some  of  those 
qualities  of  Bentley's  character,  which  shew  him 
to  have  been  less  rigid  and  repulsive  in  domestic 
life  than  is  commonly  supposed.  Such  facts  are 
always  gratifying,  both  as  they  relate  to  a  justly 
distinguished  man,  and  as  they  serve  to  rectify  our 
ideas,  by  removing  unpleasing  errors,  and  substi- 
tuting, in  their  stead,  better  notions  of  human 
nature,  and  feelings  more  agreeable  to  a  good 
mind.  They  are  extracted  in  the  words  of  Cum- 
berland himself: 

*'  I  had  a  sister  somewhat  elder  than  myself. 
Had  there  been  any  of  that  sternness  in  my  grand- 
father, which  is  so  falsely  imputed  to  him,  it  may 
well  be  supposed  we  should  have  been  awed  into 
silence  in  his  presence,  to  which  we  were  admitted 
every  day.  Nothing  can  be  further  from  the 
truth ;  he  was  the  unwearied  patron  and  promoter 
of  all  our  cUidish  sports  and  sallies ;  at  all  times 
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ready  to  detach  himself  from  any  topic  of  conver« 
sation  to  take  an  interest  and  bear  his  part  in  our 
amusements*     The  eager  curiosity  natural  to  our 
age,  and  the  questions  it  gave  birth  to,  so  teazing 
to  many  parents,  he,  on  the  contrary,  attended  to 
and  encouraged,   as  the  claims  of  infant  reason 
never  to  be  evaded  or  abused ;  strongly  recom-» 
mending,  that  to  all  such  enquiries  answer  should 
be  given  according  to  the  strictest  truth,  and  infor- 
mation dealt  to  us  in  the  clearest  terms,  as  a  sa- 
cred duty  never  to  be  departed  from.     I  have 
broken  in  upon  him  many  a  time  in  his  hours  of 
study,  when  he  would  put  his  book  aside,  ring  his 
hand  bell  for  his  servant,  and  be  led  to  his  shelves 
to  take  down  a  picture-book  for  my  amusement. 
I  do  not  say  that  his  good  nature  always  gained 
its  object,  as  the  pictures  which  his  books  gene- 
rallj  supplied  me  with  were  anatomical  drawings 
of  dissected  bodies,  very  little  calculated  to  com- 
municate delight;    but  he  had  nothing  better  to 
produce ;  and  surely  such  an  effort  on  his  part, 
however  unsuccessful,  was  no  feature  of  a  cynic  : 
a  cynic  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff.     I  have 
had  from  him,  at  times,  whilst  standing  at  his 
elbow,  a  complete  and  entertaining  narrative  of  his 
school-boy  days,  with  the  characters  of  his  dif- 
ferent masters  very  humorously  displayed,  and  the 
punishments  described,  which  they  at  times  would 
wrongfully  inflict  upon  him  for  seeming  to  be  idle 
and  regardless  of  his  task,   '.  When  the  dunces/ 
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he  would  9ay,  'could. not  discover  that  I  wds 
pondering  it  in  my  mind,  and  fixing  it  more  firmly 
in  my  memory,  than  if  I  had  been  bawling  it  out 
among9t;  the  rest  of  my  school-fellows/ 

*'  Once^  and  only  once,  I  recollect  his  giving 
me  a  gentle  rebuke  for  making  a  most  outrageous 
noise  in  the  room  over  his  library,  and  disturbing 
him  in  his  studies ;  I  had  no  apprehension  of  anger 
from  him,  and  confidently  answered,  that  I  could 
not  help  it,  as  I  had  been  at  battledore  and  shuttle- 
cock with  Master  Gooch,  the  Bishop  of  Ely's  son. 
'  And  I  have  been  at  this  sport  with  his  father,' 
he  replied ;  '  but  thine  has  been  the  more  amusing 
game ;  so  there's  no  harm  done/       ^ 

"  These  are  puerile  anecdotes,  but  my  history 
itself  is  only  in  its  nonage ;  and  even  these  will 
serve  in  some  degree  to  establish  what  I  affirmed, 
and  present  his  character  in  those  mild  and  unim- 
posing  lights,  which  may  prevail  with  those  who 
know  him  only  as  a  critic  and  cQntrover3ialist — 

As  tloMhmg  JSeniley  with  hit  desperate  hooh, 

to  reform  and  soften  their  opinions  of  him. 

'^  He  recommended  it  as  a  very  essential  duty 
in  parents  to  be  particularly  attentive  to  the  first 
dawnings  of  reason  in  their  children  ;  and  his  own 
practice  was  the  best  illustration  of  his  doctrine ; 
for  he  was  the  roost  patient  hearer  and  most  favor- 
able interpreter  of  first  attempts  at  argument  and 
meaning  that  I  ever  knew.    When  I  was  rallied 
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hy  my  mother,  for  roundly  asserting  that  I  never 
^leptj  I  remember  full  well  his  calling  on  me  to  ac- 
count for  it ;  and  when  I  explained  it  by  saying  I 
never  knew  myself  to  be  asleep,  and  therefore  sup* 
posed  I  never  slept  at  all,  he  gave  me  credit  for  my 
drfence,  and  said  to  my  mother,  *  Leave  your  boy 
in  possession  of  his  opinion;  he  has  as  clear  a 
conception  of  sleep,  Bnd  at  least  as  comfortable  an 
one,  as  the  philosophers  who  puzzle  their  brains 
about  it,  and  do  not  rest  so  well/ 

^*  Though  Bishop  Lowth,  in  the  flippancy  of 
controversy,  called  the  author  of  The  Philoleuthe- 
rus  Lipsiensis  and  detector  of  Phalaris  aut  Capri-- 
midgm  autfossor,  his  genius  has  produced  those 
living  witnesses,  that  must  for  ever  put  that  charge 
to  shame  and  silence. — Against  such  idle  ilUconsi^ 
dered  words^  now  dead  as  the  language  they  were 
conveyed  in,  the  appeal  is  near  at  hand ;  it  lies  no 
further  off  than  to  his  works,  and  they  are  upon 
every  reading-man's  shelves ;  but  those,  who 
would  have  looked  into  his  heart,  should  have  step- 
ped into  his  house,  and  seen  him  in  his  private  and 
domestic  hours  ;  therefore  it  is  that  I  adduce  these 
little  anecdotes  and  trifling  incidents,which  describe 
the  man,  but  leave  the  author  to  defend  himself. 

"  His  ordinary  style  of  conversation  was  natu- 
rally lofty,  and  his  frequent  use  of  thou  and  ihee^ 
with  his  familiars,  carried  with  it  a  kind  of  dicta- 
torial tone,  that  savoured  more  of  the  closet  than 
the  court ;  this  is  readily  admitted,  and  this  on 
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first  approaches  might  mislead  a  stranger ;  bur  the 
native  candour  and  inherent  tenderness  of  his 
heart  could  not  long  be  veiled  from  observation, 
for  his  feelings  and  affections  were  at  once  too  irn* 
pulsive  to  be  long  repressed,  and  he  too  careless  of 
concealment  to  attempt  at  qualifying  them.  Such 
was  his  sensibility  towards  human  sufferings,  that 
it  became  a  duty  with  his  ikmily  to  divert  the 
conversation  from  all  topics  of  that  sort ;  and  if  he 
touched  upon  them  himself  he  was  betrayed  into 
s^itations,  which  if  the  reader  ascribes  to  paralytic 
weakness,  he  will  very  greatly  mistake  a  man,  who 
to  the  last  hour  of  his  life  possessed  his  fieiculties 
firm  and  in  their  fullest  vigour ;  I  therefore  bar  all 
such  misinterpretations  as  may  attempt  to  set  the 
mark  of  infirmity  upon  those  emotions,  which  had 
no  other  source  and  origin  but  in  the  natural  and 
pure  benevolence  of  his  heart. 

'*  He  was  communicative  to  all  without  distinc- 
tion,  that  sought  information,  or  resorted  to  him 
for  assistance ;  fond  of  his  college  almost  to  enthu- 
siasm, and  ever  zealous  for  the  honour  of  the  pur- 
ple gown  of  Trinity.  When  he  held  examinations 
for  fellowships,  and  the  modest  candidate  exhi- 
bited marks  of  agitation  and  alarm,  he  never  failed 
to  interpret  candidly  of  such  symptoms  ;  and  on 
those  occasions  he  was  never  known  to  press  the 
hesitating  and  embarrassed  examinant,  but  often- 
times on  the  contrary  would  take  all  the  pains  of 
expounding  on  himself,  and  credit  the  exonerated 
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caadidatefor  answers  and  interpretatioasofhiftown 
saggesting.  If  this  was  not  rigid  justice,  it  was, 
at  least  in  my  conception  of  it,  something  better 
and  more  amiable ;  and  how  liable  he  was  to  devi- 
ate from  the  strict  line  of  justice,  by  his  partiality 
to  the  side  of  mercy,  appears  from  the  anecdote  of 
the  thief,  who  robbed  him  of  his  plate,  and  was 
seized  and  brought  before  him  with  the  very  arti- 
cles upon  him ;  the  natural  process  in  this  man's 
case  pointed  out  the  road  to  prison ;  my  grandfa- 
ther's process  was  more  summary,  but  not  quite 
so  legal.  While  Commissary  Greaves,  who  was 
then  present,  and  of  counsel  for  the  college  ex 
officio  J  was  expatiating  on  the  crime,  and  prescrib- 
ing the  measures  obviously  to  be  taken  with  the 
offender,  Doctor  Bentley  interposed,  saying,  *  Why 
tell  the  man  he  is  a  thief?  he  knows  that  well 
enough,  without  thy  information,  Greaves. — 
Harkye,  fellow,  thou  see'st  the  trade  which  thou 
hast  taken  up  is  an  unprofitable  trade,  therefore 
get  thee  gone,  lay  aside  an  occupation  by  which 
thou  can'st  gain  nothing  but  a  baiter,  and  follow 
that  by  which  thou  may'st  earn  an  honest  Hveli- 
hood.'  Having  said  this,  he  ordered  him  to  be  set 
at  liberty  against  the  remonstrances  of  the  bye- 
standei^,  and  insisting  upon  it  that  the  fellow  was 
duly  penitent  for  his  oflfence,  bade  him  go  his  way 
and  never  steal  again. 

"  I  leave  it  with  those,  who  consider  mercy  as 
one  of  man's  best  attributes,  to  suggest  a  plea  for 

C9 
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the  informality  of  this  proceeding,  and  to  such  I 
will  communicate  one  other  anecdote,  which  I  do 
not  deliver  upon  my  own  knowledge,  though  from 
unexceptionable  authority,  and  this  is,  that  whea 
Collins  had  fallen  into  decay  of  circumstances. 
Dr.  Bentley,  suspecting  he  had  written  him  out  of 
credit  by  his  PhiloletUherus  Lipsiensisy  secretly 
contrived  to  administer  to  the  necessities  of  his 
baffled  opponent,  in  a  manner  that  did  no  less  cre- 
dit to  his  delicacy  than  to  his  liberality. 

«'  A  morose  and  over-bearing  man  will  find  him- 
self a  solitary  being  in  creation ;  Doctor  Bent- 
ley,  on  the  contrary,  had  many  intimates ;  judici- 
ous in  forming  his  friendships,  he  was  faithful  in 
adhering  to  them.  With  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Doc- 
tor Mead,  Doctor  Wallis  of  Stamford,  Baron  Span- 
heim,  the  lamented  Roger  Cotes,  and  several 
other  distinguished  and  illustrious  contemporaries, 
he  lived  on  terms  of  uninterrupted  harmony,  and  I 
have  good  authority  for  saying,  that  it  is  to  his  in- 
terest and  importunity  with  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
that  the  inestimable  publication  of  the  Principia 
was  ever  resolved  upon  by  that  truly  great  and  lu- 
minous philosopher.  Newton's  portrait  by  Sir 
James  Thornhill,  and  those  of  Baron  Spanheim, 
and  my  grandfather,  by  the  same  hand,  now  hang- 
ing in  the  Master's  lodge  of  Trinity,  were  the  be- 
quest of  Doctor  Bentley.  I  was  possessed  of 
letters,  in  Sir  Isaac's  own  hand,  to  my  grandfather, 
which,   together  with  the  corrected  volume   of 
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Bishop  Cumberland's  Laws  of  Nature,  I  lately 
gave  to  the  library  of  that  flourishing  and  illustri- 
ous coll^. 

'*  His  domestic  habits,  \irhen  I  knew  him,  were 
still  those  of  unabated  study ;  he  slept  in  the  room 
adjoining  to  his  library,  and  was  never  with  his 
hrnHj  till  the  hour  of  dinner ;  at  these  times  he 
seemed  to  have  detached  himself,  most  completely 
from  his  studies  ;  never  appearing  thoughtful  and 
abstracted,  but  social,  gay,  and  possessing  perfect 
serenity  of  mind  and  equability  of  temper.  He 
never  dictated  topics  of  conversation  to  the  com- 
pany he  was  with,  but  took  them  up  as  they  came 
in  his  way,  and  was  a  patient  listener  to  other  peo- 
ple's discourse,  however  trivial  or  uninteresting 
it  might  be.  When  The  Spectators  were  in  publi- 
cation I  have  heard  my  mother  say,  he  took  great 
delight  in  hearing  ):hem  read  to  him,  and  was  so 
particularly  amused  by  the  character  of  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley,  that  he  took  his  literary  decease  most 
seriously  at  heart.  She  also  told  me,  that,  when 
in  Conversation  with  him  on  the  subject  of  his 
W(^ks,  she  found  occasion  to  lament  that  he  had 
bestowed  so  great  a  portion  of  his  time  and  talents 
upon  criticism,  instead  of  employing  them  upon 
original  composition,  he  acknowledged  the  justice 
of  her  regret  with  extreme  sensibility,  and  re- 
mained for  a  considerable  time  thoughtful,  and 
seemingly  embarrassed  by  the  nature  of  her  re- 
piark ;  at  last  recollecting  himself,  he  said,  *  Child, 
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I  am  sensible  I  have  not  always  turned  my  talents 
to  the  proper  use  fox  which^  I  should  presume, 
they  were  given  to  me ;  yet  I  have  done  something 
for  the  honour  of  my  God,  and  the  edification  of 
my  fellow  creatures ;  but  the  wit  and  genius  of  those 
old  heathens  beguiled  me,   and  as  I  despaired  of 
raising  myself  up  to    their  standard,   upon    fair 
ground,  I  thought  the  only  chance  I  had  of  looking 
over  their  heads  was  to  get  upon  their  shoulders/ 
^'  Of  his  pecuniary  affairs  he  took  no  account ; 
he  had  no  use  for  money,  and  dismissed  it  entirely 
from  his  thoughts  ;  his  establishment  in  the  mean 
time  was  respectable,  and  his  table  affluently  aad 
hospitably  served.     All  these  matters  were  con* 
ducted  and  arranged  in  the  best  manner  possible, 
by  one  of  the  best  women  living :  for  such,  by  the 
testinK>ny  of  all  who  knew  her,  was  Mrs.  Bentley, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Bernard,  of  Brampton,    in 
Huntingdonshire,  a  family  of  great  opulence  and 
respectability,   allied  to  the  Cromwells  and  Saint 
Johns,  and  by  intermarriages  connected  with  other 
great  and  noble  houses.     I  have  perfect  recollec* 
tion  of  the  person  of  my  grandmother,  and  a  full 
impression   of  her  manners  and  habits,    which, 
though  in  some  degree  tinctured  with  hereditary 
reserve  and  the  primitive  cast  of  character,  were 
entirely  free  from  the  hypocritical  cant  and  affected 
sanctity  of  the  Oliverians.     Her  whole  life  was 
modelled  on  the  purest  principles  of  piety,  bene- 
volence, and  christian  charity ;  and  in  her  dying 
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moments,  my  mother  being  present  and  voucher  of 
the  fact,  she  breathed  out  her  soul  in  a  kind  of 
beatific  vision,  exclaiming  in  rapture  as  she  ex- 
pired—// is  all  bright^  it  is  all  glorious/*' 

Jo  these  anecdotes  of  Bentley  I  will  add  one  or 
two  more,  not  generally  known,  being  scattered 
through  teoiporary  publications.  They  are  too 
good  to  be  lost,  and  yet  too  certain  to  be  lost,  unless 
incorporated  with  topics  of  greater  weight ;  they 
will  repay  the  trouble  of  reading,  and  they  may 
perhaps  assist  some  future  biographer  of  Bentley  to 
render  his  work  amusing,  if  his  materials  prevent 
bim  from  making  it  instructive. 

Bentley  had  a  long  controversy  with  the  Bishop 
of  Ely,  respecting  some  alleged  malpractices  of  his 
in  his  government  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Benlley  defended  himself  vigorously,  and  finally 
succeeded  in  exculpating  himself;  but,  during  the 
inquiry  that  was  instituted  on  both  sides,  Atter- 
bury  hinted  to  him,  in  conversation,  that  he  would 
likely  lose  his  cause,  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
covery of  an  old  writing,  bearing  date  in  James 
the  First's  time,  and  which  bore  against  the  validity 
of  his  pretensions.  Bentley,  who  had  no  great  affec- 
tion for  Atterbury,  and  believed  him  to  be  secretly 
attached  to  the  Pretender's  cause,  replied,  with 
some  severity,  "  I  know  very  well  what  your 
lordship  means ;  it  bears  date,  I  think,  anno  teriio 
Jacobiprimi :  it  would  have  more  weight  with  your 
lordship,  if  it  were  dated  anno  pritno  Jacobi  tertii/^ 
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Pope,  who  condescended  to  borrow  whatever 
he  could  apply  to  his  wants,  and  was  not  very 
scrupulous  from  whom  he  took,  whether  irom 
friend  or  foe,  from  the  eminent  or  from  the  mean, 
has  engrafted  upon  the  reasonings  of  Bolingbroke, 
in  the  Essay  on  Man,  some  very  just  and  phi- 
losophical notions  which  Bentley  had  promulgated 
in  one  of  his  sermons.  It  is  not  certain,  indeed, 
that  the  thoughts  are  original  even  in  Bentley ; 
some  of  them  had  undoubtedly  been  expressed  by 
Locke,  (Essay  on  Human  Understanding,  B.  ii. 
Ch.  XXIII.  Sect.  19.)  and  they  are  all  such  as 
might  naturally  suggest  themselves  to  an  acute 
mind  employed  upon  similar  topics  of  reflection. 
But  the  plagiarism  is  here  perhaps  more  decisive, 
from  the  remarkable  coincidence  which  will  be 
found  between  the  mode  of  illustration  employed 
by  the  divine  and  afterwards  by  the  poet,  and  the 
sequence  of  the  ideas,  which  is  nearly  the  same 
in  both.  It  may  serve  as  another  proof  likewise, 
that  the  irritable  bard  acknowledged  the  prudence 
and  propriety  of  the  Roman  maxim,  fm  est  ab 
hoste  doceri. 

Pope,  in  the  first  Epistle  of  his  Essay  on 
Man,  asks. 

Why  has  not  man  a  microscopic  eye  ? 

For  this  plain  reason,  man  is  not  a  fly. 

Say  what  the  use,  wfere  liner  optics  g:iv'n, 

T*  inspect  a  mite,  not  comprehend  the  heav'n  ? 

Or  touch,  if  tremblingly  alive  all  o'er. 

To  smart  And  a^^nire  at  every  pore  ? 
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Or  quick  efflavia  duting  through  the  bnin, 

0ie  of  a  rose  in  aromatic  pain ; 

If  nature  thimder'd  in  his  op'ning  earsy 

And  stunn'd  him  with  the  music  of  the  spheres. 

How  would  he  wish  that  heav'n  had  left  him  still 

The  whispering  zephyr,  and  the  purling  rill ; 

Who  finds  not  Providence  all  good  and  wise. 

Alike  in  what  it  gires,  and  what  denies  ? 

• 

The  reader  ^ill  be  struck  with  the  similarity 
between  this  passage  and  the  following  extract 
from  Bentley's  Sermon  on  Acts  xvii,  27.  Part  I. 
delivered  at  Boyle's  Lecture. 

"  If  the  eye  were  so  acute,  as  to  rival  the  finest 
microscopes,  and  to  discern  the  smallest  hair  upon 
the  leg  of  a  gnat,  it  would  be  a  curse  and  not  a 
blessing  to  us :  it  would  make  all  things  appear 
nigged  and  deformed  :  the  sight  of  our  own  selves 
would  affiright  us :  the  smoothest  skin  would  be 
set  over  with  rugged  scales  and  bristly  hairs. 
And  beside,  we  could  not  see,  at  one  view,  above 
what  is  now  the  space  of  an  inch,  and  it  would 
take  a  considerable  time  to  survey  the  then  moun- 
tainous bulk  of  our  own  bodies.  So,  likewise,  if  our 
sense  of  hearing  were  exalted  proportionably  to 
the  former,  what  a  miserable  condition  would  man- 
kind be  in  ?  Whither  could  we  retire  from  per- 
petual humming  and  buzzing?  Every  breath  of 
wind  would  incommode  and  disturb  us:  we  should 
have  no  quiet  or  sleep  in  the  silentest  nights  and 
most  solitary  places ;  and  we  must  inevitably  be 
stricken  deaf  or  dead  with  the  noise  of  a  clap  of 
thunder.      And    the  like  inconvenience   would 
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follow  if  the  senseof  feeling  were  advanced,  as  the 
Atheist  requires.  How  could  we  sustain  the 
pressure  of  our  cloathes  in  such  a  condition  :  much 
less  carry  burdens  and  provide  for  conveniences  of 
life  ?  We  could  not  bear  the  assault  of  an  insect, 
0€  a  feather,  or  a  puff  of  air,  without  pain.  There 
are  examples  now  of  wounded  persons,  that  have 
roared  for  anguish  and  torment  at  a  discharge  of 
ordnance,  though  at  a  very  great  distance :  what 
insupportable  torture  then  should  we  be  under, 
when  all  the  whole  body  would  have  the  tendev- 
ness  ofa  wound?*^* 

If,  from  the  probability  that  the  same  images 
might  occur  to  two  persons  enforcing  the  same 
truths,  Pope  be  acquitted  of  the  chaise  of  plagia- 
rism, (an  acquittal  which  I  should  not  easily 
acquiesce  in,  because  of  his  known  literary  thefts), 
there  will  still  remain  the  circumstance  of  a 
curious  coincidence:  and,  upon  comparison,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  illustrations  of  Bentley  are 
sometimes  superior  to  those  of  Pope :  for  when 
the  latter  talks  of  the  "  music  of  the  spheres,*' 
we  are  amused  with  words  that  have  no  intelligible 
meaning  annexed  to  them  ;  but  when  the  former 
tells  us  that  an  increased  sensibility  in  our  powers 
of  hearing  would  make  those  sounds  dreadful 
which  are  now  either  pleasing  or  hardly  per- 
ceptible, the  mind  at  once  acquiesces  in  the  just- 
ness of  the  deduction.  If,  therefore.  Pope  did 
borrow  from  Bentley,  he  altered  his  original  only 
to  corrupt  it^ 
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CHAP.   II. 

• 

Some  constderations  upon  self-written  fit^mom.-— 
Rousseau. — Holberg. — Gibbon. — Haw  far 
the  memoirs  of  Cumberland  will  be  used  in  the 
present  work. — His  ^rth. — His  mother* s  cha* 
racter. — His  father  s. — The  darker  of  receiving 
posthumous  praises. — Cumberland's  backwardness 
as  a  child. — Educated  at  Bury  St.  Edmund' s.^^-* 
Anecdotes  of  Bentley. — Cumberland^ s  first  pro^ 
duction. — Removed  to  Westminster  School.-^ 
Rejections  upon  public  education. 

Hating  devoted  one  Chapter  to  the  ancestors  of 
Cumberland,  I  shall  now  turn  to  himself,  and 
digest  into  a  coherent  narrative  the  principal 
circumstances  of  his  life.  And  here  it  may  be 
necessary  to  state,  that  what  is  advanced  in  the 
following  pages,  as  events  that  occurred  to  him,  I 
must  be  understood  to  deliver  upon  his  testimony, 
unless  any  other  source  of  information  be  indicated : 
and  for  these  events  I  shall,  of  course,  recur  to 
that  authentic  document,  his  own  Memoirs^ 
published  in  his  life  time,  and,  as  far  as  I  have 
heard,  uncontradicted  at  the  period  of  his  death. 
Beyond  this,  however,  he  is  no  further  responsible. 
For  the  opinions  that  may  be  delivered,  the  in** 
ferences  that  may  be  deduced,  the  criticisms  that 
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may  be  hazarded,  or  the  literary  disquisitions 
which  the  contemplation  of  the  period  embraced 
by  my  subject  may  suggest,  th^  reader  is  to  blame 
or  praise  me  as  he  happens  to  be  pleased  or  dis- 
pleased. 

In  writing  this  life  it  will  be  my  aim  to  give  it 
a  character  of  novelty,  and  I  hope  of  value,  by 
telling  what  I  think  mysdf,  rather  than  repeating 
what  has  been  thought  by  others.  Cumberland's 
Memoirs  will  always  be  read  as  a  pleasing  accumu- 
lation of  literary  anecdote,  and  as  a  correct  register 
of  events  that  befel  himself:  I  mean  correct  as  far 
as  he  thought  it  proper  to  disclose  them.  What 
he  has  told,  no  one  ha&  yet  disputed ;  that  he  has 
told  all  no  one  supposes :  and  whether  he  should 
have  told  all  nmy  be  a  question  with  many.  It  is 
obvious,  indeed,  that  he  who  sits  down  to  record 
all  that  he  has  done,  and  all  that  has  been  done  to 
him,  assumes  to  himself  a  task  beyond  human 
integrity  to  perform.  Rousseau  attempted  it,  and 
went  further  than  any  but  an  enthusiast  like  himself 
could  have  gone :  but  though  he  disclosed  vices 
and  follies,  which  others  might  tell  of  themselves 
if  they  were  weak  or  mad  enough  to  do  it,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  even  he,  in  the  very  fury  of 
his  candor  and  adoration  of  truth,  unfolded  alL 
Holberg  and  Gibbon  have  likewise  been  their  own 
biographers :  the  former  has  produced  a  lively 
narrative,  and  the  latter  a  dignified  one ;  Holberg, 
perhaps,  has  communicated  as  much  as  posterity 
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wUl  desire  to  know  of  him :  but  every  one  must 
surely  wish  to  see  an  adequate  life  of  Gibbon. 

The  character  of  no  man  can  be  justly  estimated 
either  by  himself,  his  friend,  or  his  enemy.  The 
office  belongs  to  him  who  is  neither.  It  belongs 
to  the  man  who  has  a  judgment  unbiassed  by  the 
remembrance  of  past  endearments  or  enmities: 
who  has  sagacity  to  develope  the  intricate  motives 
of  human  conduct,  and  who  has  knowledge  enough 
o(  life  to  ascertain  the  moral  qualities  of  every 
action.  The  writer  of  his  own  life,  if  he  attempt 
to  do  this,  will  only  incur  ridicule  for  failure,  or 
contempt  for  vanity,  that  believes  in  its  own  sue- 
Mss :  but  if  he  merely,  shew  what  has  taken  place, 
suggest  what  he  believes  to  have  been  the  cause, 
and  tell,  with  candor,  what  has  been  the  result, 
he  will  obtain  the  commendation  he  deserves,  and 
will  transmit  to  posterity  materials  of  permanent 
utility.  This  has  been  done  by  Cumberland* 
Every  reader  will  allow  the  decorous  circumspec- 
tion with  which  he  commonly  alludes  to  his  own 
conduct  on  particular  occasions  :  and  though  the 
garrulity  of  an  old  man,  and  too  often  the  vanity  of 
a  weak  one,  are  suffered  to  appear,  .there  is  au 
evident  intention  of  sincerity  throughout  the  whole 
work,  which  has  a  strong  claim  upon  the  reader's 
kindness. 

Still,  however,  it  is  evident  that  such  a  man  as 
Cumberland  (who  was  not  a  Rousseau,  and  I  do 
not  speak  it  invidiously),  could  not  write  his  own 
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life  in  such  a  manner,  as  should  preclude  an  at* 
tempt  like  the  present*  Of  his  literary  produc* 
tions  he  could  say  nothing  beyond  the  commemo- 
ration of  the  several  periods  of  their  appearance  : 
and  as  his  whole  life  was  little  else  than  a  constant 
exertion  of  his  pen,  it  follows  that  the  chief  point 
of  view  in  which  his  character  requires  to  be  con- 
templated, is  that  very  one  which  he  was  inevitably 
compelled  to  leave  unfinished.  Hence  the  chief 
motive  to  my  present  undertaking;  and  hence, 
also,  the  reader  may  anticipate  what  will  be  its 
prevailing  quality.  I  would  not,  were  it  in  my 
power,  wish  to  supersede  a  single  line  of  what  he 
has  written  about  himself:  but  I  would  writm 
something  about  him,  his  works,  his  associates, 
and  bis  friends,  which  he  could  not  have  written 
if  he  had  wished,  and  which,  perhaps,  he  would 
not  have  wished  to  have  written  if  he  could.  Such 
is  my  object :  and  to  its  performance  I  now  address 
myself. 

Richard  Cumberland  was  born  on  the  I9th  of 
February,  1732,  in  the  Master's  Lodge  of  Trinity 
College.  He  might  justly  therefore  boast  of 
having  been  produced  inter  sUvm  Academi.  This 
was  the  residence  of  Bentley,  whose  youngest 
daughter,  Joanna,  the  grandson  of  Bishop  Cum- 
berland, married.  She  was  the  Phcebe  of  Byron's 
well  known  pastoral,  published  in  the  eighth 
volume  of  the  Spectator ;    but  we  are  not  told 
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whether  the  poet  celebrated  her  as  the  object  of 
real  affection,  or  as  the  mistress  of  his  muse  only, 
for  every  writer  of  amatory  verses  may  be  sus- 
pected of  sacrificing  truth  to  fiction.    She  was  a 
woman  of  valuable  qualities  according  to  her  son's 
testimony.     She  seems  to  have  inherited  many  of 
her  fiKther'»  endowments  of  mind ;  quick  in  appre- 
hension, correct  in  her  application  of  what  she 
knew,  and  of  strong  memory*     She  delighted  also 
in  the  ridiculous,  and  was  fond,  too  fond,  of  em- 
ploying that  unsafe  test  of  truth ;  a  partiality  for 
which,  indeed,  is  nearly  allied  to  disingenuousness, 
and  too  apt  to  corrupt  our  social  qualities,  by 
making  them  subservient  to  the  single  purpose  of 
raising  a  laugh  at  the  expense  of  our  own  humanity 
and  the  rights  of  friendship.     Y^t,  with  this  strong 
propensity  to  the  easiest  of  all  conversation,  she 
was  often    taciturn,    where  her    discourse    was 
eagerly  expected,    and  would  sometimes  display 
her  powers  in  company  that  had  little  relish  for 
intellectual  exhibitions.     She  was  religious,  and 
rarely,  says  Cumberland,  "  passed  a  day  in  which 
she  failed  to  devote  a  portion  of  her  time  to  the 
reading  of  the  bible ;  and  her  comments  and  expo- 
sitions might  have  merited  the  attention  of  the 
wise  and  learned/*     In  this  piety,  however,  there 
was  no  gloom  ;  a  convincing  proof  of  the  solidity 
of  her  judgment;  for  religion,  operating  upon  a 
weak  mind,  commonly  produces  either  hypocrisy 
or  despondency.     Cumberland  concludes  his  ac- 
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count  of  her  with  this  emphatic  declaration :  ^^  All 
that  son  can  owe  to  parent,  or  disciple  to  his 
teacher,  I  owe  to  her/' 

Of  his  father  he  speaks  with  equal,  if  not  greater 
praise.  I  do  not  wish  to  imply  the  smallest  doubt 
of  his  sincerity,  or  of  the  sincerity  of  any  man 
who  is  employed  in  the  pleasing  and  solemn  task 
of  decking  a  parent's  grave  with  honours.  It  i& 
an  office  so  consonant  to  the  simplest  and  most 
amiable  feelings  of  the  human  heart,  and  one 
which  so  certainly  bespeaks  the  good-will  of  man- 
kind, that  he  would  be  hated  as  cynical  or. unna- 
tural, who  should  offer  to  degrade  it  from  its  sane* 
tity.  Yet,  the  encomiums  which  are  bestowed 
upon  the  dead  are  always  to  be  suspected ;  and 
especially  when,  in  the  dead,  we  record  the  virtues 
of  a  father  or  a  mother.  The  tomb  is  a  veil  which 
nature  draws  over  the  frailties  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  they  who  survive  remember  only  their  good 
qualities.  It  should  be  so,  I  acknowledge.  For 
their  errors,  whatever  they  may  have  been,  they 
are  accountable  to  a  tribunal  that  is  not  an  earthly 
one  ;  but  their  virtues,  their  kindnesses  to  us, 
whil^  living,  should  find  an  inviolable  sanctuary 
in  our  bosoms.  Nay,  there  is  in  death  somethir^ 
so  solemn,  so  final  as  to  this  world,  so  powerful  in 
disarming  us  of  our  resentments,  and  in  magnify- 
ing our  love  and  veneration,  that  we  usually  forget 
not  only  what  was  bad  in  those  who  are  no  more, 
but,  in  remembering  their  merits  we  remember 
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moire  tbah  they  had.  Hence  the  infidelity  of  mo- 
numental inscriptions ;  and  hence,  too,  the  pious 
exaggeration  with  which  we  recount  the  virtues 
of  a  deceased  parent  or  friend.  The  well  known 
maxim  of  the  ancients  fde  martuis  nihil  nisi  banumj 
may  seem  superfluous)  for  of  the  dead  we  rarely 
speak  blit  with  tenderness  atad  Veneration ;  I  ex- 
cept pilblic  characters,  whicii  are  always  public 
prop^ty  in  all  generations ;  aiid  I  except  the  ran- 
cour of  disappointed  hbpe^,  or  the  malignity  of  a 
revengeful  heart ;  for  to  the  former  death  is  no  se- 
curity from  hialicej  and  to  the  latter  nothing  is 
sacred.  A  moderh  writer  (I  forget  who)  pro- 
posed to  read  terufh^  ihst^d  of  bonufn^  in  the 
above  iadage ;  but  the  folly  of  the  emendation  Was 
at  least  equal  to  its  cruelty. 

With  this  disposition  iti  our  hearts,  and  planted 
there  by  the  hand  of  nature  herself,  thus  to  exalt 
the  characters  of  deceased  relatives,  it  will  always 
behove  ils  to  receive  with  caution  testimonials  of 
their  excellence,  coming  from  those  to  whom  such 
prejudices  may  be  imputed.  Were  we  indeed  to 
believe  all  that  the  enthusiastic  fondness  and  Ve* 
deration  of  survivors  would  have  us,  I  know  not 
where  we  should  find  space  to  deposit  the  records 
of  duch  countless  claimants  upon  the  notice  and 
regard  of  mankind,  as  would  arise.  But  the  delu- 
sion, amiable  as  it  is,  is  known  ;  and  we  are  in  no 
^ger  of  exhausting  folios  to  register  the  names 
of  the  great,  the  good,  and  the  wise. 

D 
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From  this  dhargte  of  unintentional  deception, 
however)  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  exonerate  Cum* 
berland  in  What  he  says  of  his  own  father*  The 
descendant  of  such  a  man  as  the  Bishop  of  Peter* 
borough,  has  an  hereditary  claim  to  ourbelief  of  his 
virtues,  if  he  have  not  flagrantly  destooyed  it  by 
the  turpitude  of  his  life. 

"  He  was  educated/*  says  he,  <^  at  Westminster 
school,  and  from  that  admitted  fellow  commoiier 
of  Trinity  College,  in  Cambridge.  He  married  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two^  and  though  in  possession  of 
ato  independent  fortune,  was  readily  prevailed  upon 
by  his  father-in-law,  Doctor  Bentley,  to  take  the 
rectory  of  Stanwick^  in  the  county  of  Northamp* 
ton,  given  to  him  by  Lord  Chancellor  King,  as 
soon  as  he  was  of  age  to  hold  it.  From  this  pe« 
riod  he  fixed  his  constant  residence  in  that  retired 
and  tranquil  spot,  and  sedulously  devoted  himself 
to  the  duties  of  his  function.  When  I  contemplate 
the  character  of  this  amiable  man,  I  declare  to 
truth  I  never  yet  knew  one  so  happily  endowed 
with  those  engaging  qualities,  which  are  formed 
to  attract  and  fix  the  love  and  esteem  of  mankind. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  whole  spirit  of  his  grandfather's 
benevolence  had  been  transfused  into  his  heart, 
and  that  he  bore  as  perfect  a  resemblance  of  him 
in  goodness,  as  he  did  in  person ;  in  moi'al  purity 
he  was  truly  a  Christian,  in  generosity  and  honour 
he  was  perfectly  a  gentleman.'' 

Cumberland  was  not  the  elder  child.     He  had  a 
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mt^9  Joanna,  who  outstripped  him  both  in  years 
mA  knowledge;  for  be  represents  himself  as  unto« 
war^  in  1^  infancy,  and  profiting  little  from  the 
assiduous  attentions  of  his  mother.  This  reproach, 
hoveyer,  h^  soon  wiped  off;  and  when  he  once 
b^;an  to  move,  it  was  with  rapidity.  He  de- 
jBcdbes  himself  as  being  involved  in  a  confusion  of 
ideas,  natural  to  a  young  mind*  when  he  first  read 
the  lljth  psahn,  which  records  the  destruction  of 
heathen  idols,  and  is  considered  by  Delany,  and,  I 
believe,  by  Home,  (for  I  write  from  memory)  as  a 
triomi^al  song  for  David*  s  victory  over  the  Jebu- 
sites.  The  contradiction  of  terms  in  the  ^th,  6th, 
and  7th  vers^,  was,  to  Cumberland,  a  contradic- 
tion of  ideas  which  his  infitnt  and  unassisted  rea- 
son could  not  disentangle;  but  it  might  surely 
have  been  rendered  intetUigible  to  him  by  his  mo* 
ther,  had  he  proposed  to  her  his  difficulties,  for.it 
may  be  made  so  to  the  youngest  mind ;  though 
Cumberland  seems  to  think  otherwise,  by  the  hint 
which  he  insinuates  as  to  the  '^  moral"  of  the 
"  incident/* 

When  he  was  in  his  si:(th  yeiyr  he  was  sent  to 
the  school  of  Bury  St.  £dmu<id6,  at  t^at  time  kept 
by  Arthur  Kinsman.  It  was  then  in  high  i?eputa-f 
tion,  and  edticated  a  hundr^  and  fifty  boys.  His 
progress,  here,  was  very  inauspicious  at  first,  for  he 
soon  descended  to  the  lowest  seat  in  the  lowest 
class,  save  one,  of  the  school.  How  long  he 
might  have  remained  in  this  state  of  degradation  is 

Dg 
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uncertain,  but  his  master,  who  probably  disco^ 
vered  the  latent  talents  of  the  boy  beneath  the 
natural  indolence  of  his  character,  (for  hie  had  ven- 
tured to  prophecy  to  Bentley,  that  he  would  make 
his  grandson  as  good  a  scholar  as  himself;  to  which 
the  haughty  pedant  replied,  "  Pshaw,  Arthur, 
how  can  that  be^  when  I  have  forgot  more  than 
thou  ever  knew*st?"*)  effectually  roused  him 
from  the  torpor  which  seemed  to  possess  his  facul- 
ties. He  did  this  in  a  manner  well  calculated  to 
fire  a  generous  mind  with  emulation. 
'  One  day  he  called  the  loitering  school-boy  to 
his  chair;  there  was  an  unbroken,  and  to  the  de- 
linquent, an  awful  silence  in  the  room ;  every  eye 
was  fixed  upon  him,  every  ear  was  attentive  ;  all 
was  solemn  expectation  in  the  youthful  assembly. 
Kinsman  reproved  him  in  a  tone  of  voice  loud 
enough  to  render  every  syllable  of  what  he  said 
audible ;  and,  among  other  topics  of  reprehension, 
he  asked  him  in  what  manner  he  was  to  report  his 
progress  to  his  grandfather  Bentley  ?  At  that  name 
the  young  ofiender  trembled,  for  even  then  he  had 
learned  to  venerate  it :  he  was  abashed  and  con- 
founded ;  he  felt  all  the  force  of  the  question,  and 
a  fervent  resolution  awoke  within  him  to  redeem 
the  hours  he  had  trifled   away,  and  justify  the 

*  Pointed  and  sarcastic  replies  are  succcssirdy  related,  with  little  ad- 
herence to  truth.  I  have  seen  this  answer  of  Bentlcy's  applied  to  Doctor 
Qooch>«s  the  penon  who  proyoked  II.  **  I  have  PORaoTTBN/'  said  the  €fmful 
jirittureh,  **  more  learning:  than  he  possbssbs."  It  is  VUkMy^  however^ 
that  Cumberlaod  would  be  riffht. 
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hopes  of  his  master  and  his  illustrious  grandfather. 
This  resolution  was  not  a  momentary  blaze,  emit- 
ting a  transitory  heat  and  lustre,  and  then  sinking 
into  smoke  and  darkness ;  it  was  a  fire  kindled  in 
his  bosom  which  kept  his  purpose  warm,  and  the 
good  effect  of  the  admonition,  thus  judiciously 
applied,  operated  probably  for  many  years  upon 
the  progress  of  his  studies. 

Shortly  after  this  occurrence,  however,  he  fell 
ill,  and  was  removed  home,  where  he  languished 
in  sickness  for  some  time.  When  he  returned  to 
school  he  soon  recovered  the  good  opinion  of  Kins- 
man, by  his  diligence  and  regularity. 

About  this  time  Bentley  died,  and  Cumberland, 
who  was  old  enough  to  know  something  of  the  loss 
of  such  a  man,  lamented  it  with  as  much  sorrow 
as  can  belong,  without  hypocrisy,  to  boyhood. 
Of  this  great  man,  before  we  take  a  final  leave,  (if 
indeed  this  can  be  called  such,  as  I  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  mention  him  again,  in  noticing  the  contro- 
versy between  Cumberland  and  Mr.  Hayley)  the 
reader  may  not  be  displeased  to  read  the  following 
anecdotes ;  or  if  he  be,  his  displeasure  cannot  hold 
him  long,  for  they  are  very  brief. 

In  a  conversation  between  Kinsman  and  Bent- 
ley,  upon  the  merits  of  Homer,  Kinsman  quoted 
Joshua  Barnes  as  a  man  well  versed  in  Greek,  and 
speaking  it  almost  like  his  mother  tongue.  '^Yes,'* 
replied  Bentley,  *^  I  do  believe  that  Barnes  had  aa 
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much  Greek,  and  understood  it  about  as  well,  as 
an  Athenian  blacksmith.* 

Of  Warburton,  then  just  rising  into  fame,  he 
said,  *^  there  seemed  to  be  in  him  a  voracious  ap- 
petite for  knowledge ;  he  doubted  if  there  was  a 
good  digestion/' 

His  opinion  of  Pope's  Homer  is  awkwardly  re-*- 
lated  by  Cumberland.  A  better  account  is  the 
following,  which  was  communicated  to  the  *^  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine,"  by  a  correspondent,  in  the 
year  1778,  and  which  contains  an  anecdote  of  the 
poet  likewise,  not  very  generally  known,  I  be- 
lieve. 

Atterbury,  having  Pope  and  Bentley  both  at  his 
table  one  day,  insisted  upon  knowing  the  latter's 
opinion  of  the  English  Homer.  He  evaded  the 
question  thus  put,  for  some  time;  but  being 
pressed  by  Atterbury,  he  at  last  said,  "  The  verses 
are  good  verses,  but  the  work  is  not  Homer,  it  is 


*  This  anecdote  I  have  leen  differently  related,  and  in  a  manner  mote 
like  Bentley.  *'  Barnes/'  said  he,  "  had  some  knowledge  in  the  Greek 
language ;  almost  as  much  as  an  Athenian  cobbler,  but  was,  in  all  other 
respects,  a  very  poor  creature  indeed :  /eUcit  mtnwritt,  as  the  barlesqoe 
epitaph  upon  him,  says :  exyeetans  jndidmm.  See  a  paper  of  verses  vpon 
him  in  the  Muse  Anglicann,  entitled  '  Sub  Professor  Lingns  Grscae,' 
which  shews  what  a  contempt  even  the  boys  at  Cambridge  had  for  him." 

It  maybe  doubted,  however,  whether  there  be  not  more  praise  than  cen- 
sure in  ascribing  to  Barnes  as  muck  Greek  as  an  Athenian  cobbler  po6> 
sessed ;  especially  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  opinion  which  Addison  has 
somewhere  Expressed,  that  a  Roman  pIoug;hman  probably  spoke  purer 
Latin  than  fkt  most  luscom[^shed  modern  seholar. 
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Spoad«mus/'  To  this  provocation*  which  Atter- 
bury  probably  anticipated,  and  secretly  wished, 
perhaps,  for  he  bore  Bentley  no  good  will,  n^ay  be 
ascribed  Pope's  known  hostility  to  the  modern 
Ari^tarchus ;  but  when  he  appeared  in  the  Dun- 
ciad,.  his  son,  Dr.  Richard  Bentley,  was  so  in- 
censed, that  he  sent  the  poet  a  challenge.  Pope 
communicated  this  to  some  of  his  friends  who 
were  officers  in  the  army,  and  who,  deeming  it 
preposterous  that  a  man  of  his  personal  deforn^ity 
should  accept  a  challenge,  waited  upon  the  chal- 
lenger, told  him  their  reasons  for  Pope's  declining 
the  business,  and  offered  him  the  choice  of  either 
of  themselves  a^  a  proxy  on  the  occasion.  But 
this  did  not  suit  the  doctor's  courage,  and  thus 
the  business  dropped. 

Kinsman  communicated  the  death  of  Bentley  to 
his  grandson  with  much  tenderness,  and  kindly 
strove  to  soothe  the  little  sorrows  which  he  ex- 
pected the  intelligence  might  create.  The  sor- 
rows were  transient,  and  the  pupil  resumed  his 
vigorous  determination  of  earning  the  approbation 
of  his  master.  Success  followed :  he  soon  reached 
the  highest  place  in  the  school,  and  kept  it,  though 
he  mentions,  among  his  competitors,  the  late  Dr. 
Warren,  and  his  brother  the  bishop. 

Cumberland  has  not  been  very  exact  in  his 
dates,  and  what  he  has  omitted  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  I  should  supply.  This  deficiency  oc- 
casions much  perplexity  in  reading  his  Miemojrs, 
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and  must  have  been  the  effect  either  of  intention  of 
of  negligence,  for  it  cannot  have  been  that  he  who 
remembered  every  thing  which  happened,  should 
have  forgotten  when  it  happened. 

During  the  tinie  that  he  was  with  Kinsman,  he 
produced  his  first  attempt  in  English  verse ;  but 
the  subject  was  as  ill  chosfsn  as  the  performance 
was  wretcl}ed^  if  the  whole  may  be  judged  from 
the  little  that  is  preserved.  Hp  pnade  an  excur- 
sion with  his  family  into  Hampshire,  and  he 
thought  a  description  of  hi?  journey,  of  the  Docl^s 
a^  Portsmouth,  and  of  the  races  at  Winchester, 
would  harmonise  well  with  English  heroics.  The 
following  was  one  of  the  couplets  : 

Here  they  weave  cables,  there  they  mainmasts  form. 
Here  they  forge  anchors-— acf^tc/ 1»  a  atorw. 

These  lines  his  mother  v^ry  justly  ridiculed ; 
but  his  father,  from  what  motive  it  is  not  easy-  to 
conjecture,  strenuously  defended  and  approved 
them,  l^iterary  puerilities  should  be  sparingly  ' 
commended ;  for  the  surest  way  to  make  a  matured 
coxcomb  is  to  praise  infant  follie^. 

After  the  death  of  Bentley  his  father  resided 
wholly  at  the  parsonage-house  of  Stanwick,  near 
High^m  Ferrarsy  in  Northamptonshire;  a  rural 
retreat,  of  which  Cumberland  speaks  with  tender 
emotion,  associated,  as  it  must  have  been,  in  his 
mind,  with  the  recollections  of  those  blessed  hours 
pf  life  which  no  man  looks  back  upon  but  with 
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regret.  Here  it  was  that  he  partook,  during  the 
school  vacations,  of  the  dangerous,  unmanly,  and 
cruel  diversion  of  hunting  with  his  father;  and 
here  it  was  too,  that  his  excellent  mother,  with 
anxious  solicitude,  began  to  form  his  mind  to  just 
principles  of  taste,  piety,  and  knowledge.  The 
defective  system  of  modern  female  education  too 
seldom  qualifies  a  woman  for  that  pleasing  office, 
the  first  education  of  her  children,  which,  as  Rous- 
seau justly  observes,  seems  to  haye  been  intended 
for  her  by  nature  herself.  Household  cares  and 
domestic  management  are  made  the  chief  business 
pf^  woman's  life,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  all 
ornamental,  of  all  elegant,  and  of  all  useful  acquire- 
ments. She  is  degraded  from  her  station,  as  the 
companion  of  man,  to  be  his  servant  and  his 
drudge:  the  meanest  employments  of  home  de- 
volve to  her  management ;  the  kitchen  is  consi* 
dered  as  her  hereditary  and  peculiar  place  of  ac- 
tion; and,  if  to  her  skill  in  culinary  matters,  and 
certain  other  fiimiliar  branches  of  knowledge,  there 
be  added  a  handsome  person,  something  to  excite 
desire  as  well  as  gratify  it,  her  character  is  deemed 
complete,  and  she  takes  her  station  in  society  ac- 
cordingly. When  married,  her  husband,  if  his 
mind  be  not  as  earthly  as  his  body,  is  the  first  to 
discover  that  a  wife  may  be  very  respectable,  and 
very  useful,  who  is  thus  endowed ;  but  that  she 
wants  the  qualifications  of  a  companion,  of  a  being 
^ho  can  share  his  intellectual  as  well  as  his  mate- 
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rial  pleasures ;  and  that  as  he  cannot  be  coatented 
always  with  endearments^  however  sincere,  nor 
dalliances  however  pleasing  ;  as  he  cannot  always 
find  the  pleasure  he  wants  in  the  nanx>w  resources 
of  his  wife's  mind,  and  yet  cannot  make  life  toler- 
able without  them,  he  seeks  from  home  those  de*- 
lights,  the  presence  of  which  can  alone  make  home 
the  chosen  spot  of  comfort  to  the  married  man« 
His  children  too,  if  he  have  any,  possess  in  their 
mother,  a  nurse,  an  affectionate  one,  while  they 
need  it;  a  watchful  attendant  in  their  earliest 
years;  a  patient  comforter^  in  all  their  little 
troubles,  illnesses,  and  misfortunes;  but  when 
they  ask  an  instructress,  when  their  infant  minds 
begin  to  feel  the  wants  of  reason,  when  that  active 
and  restless  faculty  is  awakening  within  them,  and 
clamorous  for  sustenance,  then,  even  then,  at  the 
tenderest  period  of  intercourse  between  them,  the 
mother  is  removed  to  make  way  for  hired  tutors, 
and  that  gentle  sympathy  and  affection  which  the 
process  of  instruction  so  certainly  generates  be* 
tween  the  parent  and  the  child,  between  the  8up« 
plicator  for  knowledge  and  the  dispenser  of  it,  is 
lost  for  ever. 

Is  not  this  a  mournful  consideration  ?  and  is 
it  not  deeply  to  be  lamented,  that  an  evil,  so 
closely  affecting  our  private  happiness,  should  re- 
main, to  a  certain  degree,  unredressed  ?  I  rejoice, 
indeed,  to  add,  that  the  prejudices  which  exist 
with  regard  to  what  are  contemptuously  denorai- 
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Bated  learned  ladies^  are  disappearing  fiist  before 
the  steady  light  of  science  and  reason ;  and  the 
time  may  not  be  far  distant  when  we  shall  cease  to 
choose  our  wives  as  we  would  our  servants,  for 
kitchen  excellence,  or  as  the  voluptuary  does  his 
mistress,  for  personal  charms  alone;  when,  in 
short,  we  shall  select,  in  our  partners  for  life,  com* 
paoions  for  ourselves,  and  instructors  for  our 
children. 
I  The  •  incalculable  advantages  of  a  rational  and 

enlightened  mother  were  powerfully  felt  both  by 
Sir  William  Jones  and  by  Cumberland,  both  of 
whom  ascribe  to  their  early  maternal  tuition  that 
ardor  for  knowledge  by  which  they  were  afterwards 
distinguished,  though  in  very  different  degrees, 
and  which  led  to  very  different  degrees  of  emi- 
nence. From  this  pleasing  source  of  instruction 
Cumberland  drew  copious  draughts.  Their  even- 
ingis  were  spent  in  literary  acquisition.  His  ear 
was  formed  to  poetical  harmony,  by  reading  to  his 
mother,  "of  which  art,'*  says  he,  "she  was  a 
very  able  mistress.''  These  exercises  were,  with 
few  exceptions,  confined  to  the  works  of  Shaks* 
peare,  and  she  directed  his  mind  to  a  just  appre- 
ciation of  that  writer's  merits.  Her  taste  was  re- 
fined, and  her  judgment  extremely  accurate ;  and 
she  diligently  pointed  out  to  her  son  the  blemishes, 
the  incongruities,  atid  the  affectation,  as  well  as 
the  sublime  beauties  and  exquisite  delineations  of 
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life  by  which  the  English  bard  is  almost  equally 
distinguished.  In  these  evening  lectures  his  fa- 
ther joined,  also,  occasionally ;  but  **  his  voice  - 
was  never  heard  but  in  the  tone  of  approbation  ; 
his  countepance  never  marked,  but  with  the  natu- 
ral traces  of  his  indelible  and  hereditary  benevo- 
lence/' 

Where  there  is  a  natural  or  an  acquired  disposi- 
tion to  literary  effort,  that  disposition  will  be  in-* 
creased  by  familiarity  with  the  best  authors  {  and 
hence  Cumberland,  from  reading  Shakspeare, 
formed  the  bold  design  of  writing  fix)m  him.  At 
this  time  he  was  only  twelve  years  of  age,  and  I 
consider  the  performance  so  creditable  to  his  early 
genius,  that  I  shall  transcribe  that  part  of  it  here, 
which  the  author  has  chosen  to  preserve.  It  was 
a  kind  of  cento^  entitled  Shakspeare  in  the  Shades, 
and  formed  into  one  act,  selecting  the  characters 
of  Hamlet  and  Ophelia,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Lear 
and  Cordelia,  as  the  persons  of  the  drama.  To 
Shakspeare,  who  is  continually  in  the  scene,  Afiel 
IS  given  as  an  attendant  spirit,  and  the  following 
motto  was  selected  for  the  title  page : 

Ast  alii  863(9 
Et  plures,  uno  condamant  ore. 

**  The  scene,**  says  Cumberland,  "  is  laid  in 
Elysium,  where  the  poet  is  discovered,  and  opens^ 
the  drama  with  the  following  address : 
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*•  •  Most  fiiir  dnd  equal  hearers,  know»  that 
whilst  this  soul  inhabited  its  fleshly  tabernacle^ 
I  was  called  Shakspeare ;  a  greater  name  and  more 
exalted  honours  have  dignified  its  dissolution. 
Blest  with  a  liberal  portion  of  the  divine  spirit,  as 
a  tribute  due  to  the  bounty  of  the  Gods,  I  left  be- 
hind me  ati  immortal  monument  of  my  feme. 
Think  not  that  I  boast ;  the  actions  of  departed 
beings  may  not  be  censured  by  any  mortal  wit, 
nor  are  accountable  to  any  earthly  tribunal.  Let 
It  suffice,  that  in  the  grave — : 

All  envy  and  detractioti^  all  pride  and  vain-glory 
are  no  more  ;  still  a  grateful  remembrance  of  hu- 
manity,  and  a  tender  regard  for  our  posterity  on 
earth,  follow  us  to  this  happy  seat ;   and  it  is  in 
this  regard  I  deign  once  more  to  salute  you  with 
my  fiivoured  presence,  and  am  content  to  be  again  an 
actor  for  your  sakes.   I  have  been  attentive  to  your 
sufferings  at  my  mournful  scenes ;  guardian  of  that 
virtue,  which  I  left  in  distress,  I  come  now,  the 
ijistrument  of  Providence,  to  compose  your  sor- 
rows, and  restore  to  it  the  proportioned  reward. 
Those  bleeding  characters,  those  martyred  wor- 
thies, whom  I  have  sent  untimely  to  the  shades, 
shall  now,  at  length,  and  in  your  sight,  be  crowned 
with  their  beloved  retribution,    and  the  justice, 
which,  as  their  poet,  I  withheld  from  them,  as  the 
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arbiter  and  disposer  of  their  fate,  I  will  aurard  to 
them ;  but  for  the  villain  and  the  adulterer^- 

7^  perjured  and  the  simular  man  ff  vtWtM— 

the  proud,  the  ambitious,  and  the  murderer  I 
shall— 

**  J[j£a»e  such  to  heaven 
And  to  thate  thonUf  that  in  their  bosonu  lodge 
To  prick  ondHing  them^^ 

But  soft !  I  see  one  coming,  that  often  hath  be- 
guiled you  of  your  tears — the  fair  Ophelia — * 

*'  The  several  parties  now  make  their  respective 
appeals,  and  Shakspeare  finally  summons  them  all 
before  him  by  his  agent  Ariel,  for  whose  intro- 
duction he  prepares  the  audience  by  the  following 
soliloquy : — 

*'  '  Now  comes  the  period  of  my  hiph  commission : 

All  have  been  heanl^  and  all  shall  be  re&tpr'd^ 

AH  errors  blotted  out  and  all  obstnictionsy 

Mortality  catailly  shall  be  i«mov'd« 

And  from  the  mental  eye  the  film  withdrawn^ 

Which  in  its  corporal  union  tii*d  obscurM 

And  clouded  the  pure  virtue  of  ite  sight. 

But  to  these  piurpiMes  I  must  employ 

My  ready  spirit  Ariel^  some  time  minister 

To  Prospero^  and  the  obsequious  slave 

Of  his  enchantments,  from  whose  place  pnefer^d 

He  here  attends  to  do  me  services. 

And  qualify  these  bein|^  for  Elysium—- 

Hoa !  Ariel,  approach  my  dainty  spirit ! 

«« CAfia  EnUrsJ 
"  All  hailf  great  matter,  grave  Sir,  hail  I  I  come 
To  answer  thf  best  pleasure ;  he  it  tofiy. 
To  swim,  to  dive  into  thejirt,  to  ride 
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Omike mr^ elmidg  *Uih^MrmkghdimHa»k 
Ariel  OHdM  his  fwolilie^— 


«c 


Skmktpmtt^, 


««  «  Kttow  thai»  i|niiV 
Into  this  prove  six  shades  oonsi^'d  to  bliss 
I've  separately  reaKnrM,  of  each  tax  three  ; 
Unheard  of  one  another  and  unseen 
There  they  abide,  yet  eaefa  to  each  cndeaiM 
By  ties  of  strong  afection :  not  the  same 
Their  several  ol{jeets>  tiiough  the  eflfoets  alike. 
Bat  husband,  falher>  krver  make  the  change. 
Now  though  the  body's  perished,  yet  are  they 
Fresh  from  their  sins  and  bleedfaif  with  their  wrongs ; 
Therefore  all  sense  of  injury  remove, 
fieal  up  their  wounded  faculties  anew. 
And  pluck  affliction's  arrow  from  their  hearti ; 
Refine  their  passions,  for  gross  sensual  love 
Let  it  become  a  pure  and  fiiultless  friendship. 
Raise  and  confirm  their  joys,  let  them  exchange 
Their  fleeting  pleasures  for  immortal  peace : 
This  done,  with  speed  conduct  them  each  to  other  . 
So  ehang'd,  and  set  the  happy  choir  before  mc.' 

^^  I  have  the  whole  of  this  puerile  production, 
written  in  a  schoolboy's  hand,  which  by  some 
chance  has  escaped  the  general  wreck,  in  which  I 
have  lost  some  records,  that  I  should  now  be  glad 
to  resort  to.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  act  fairly 
by  my  readers  when  I  give  any  part  of  it  a  place 
in  these  memoirs,  yet  as  an  instance  of  the  im- 
pression, which  my  mother's  lectures  had  made 
upon  my  youthfuPfancy,  and  perhaps  as  a  sample 
of  composition  indicative  of  more  thought  and 
contrivance,  than  are  commonly  to  be  found  in 
boys  at  so  very  early  an  age,  I  shall  proceed  to 
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transcribe  the  concluding  part  of  the  scene,  in 
which  Ronieo  has  his  audience,  and  can  truly 
affirm  that  the  copy  is  faithful  without  the  altera- 
tion or  addition  of  a  singlef  word  :-^ 

"  Romeo, 

«  «  -;:-0h  thou>  the  {preat  dlspoaer  of  my  fate,* 
Judge  of  my  actions,  patron  of  my  cause. 
Tear  not  asunder  such  united  hearts, 
But  pve  me  up  to  love  and  to  my  Juliet. 

**  Shakspeare: 

**  *  Unthinking  youth,  thou  dost  forget  thyself; 

lUsh  inconsiderate  hoy,  must  I  again 

Remind  thee  of  thy  fate  ?  What!  know'st  thou  no^ 

The  man,  whose  desperate  hand  foredoes  himself, 

Is  doom*d  to  wander  on  the  Stygian  shore' 

A  restless  shade^  forlorn  and  cbitifortless, 

For  a  whole  age  ?    Nor  shall  he  hope  to  sootlfi 

The  caUous  ear  of  Charon,  till  he  win 

His  passion  by  repentance  and  suhmissioa 

At  this  my  flxt  trihunal,  else  he  suro 

The  Vretch  shall  hourly  pace  the  lazy  wharf 

To  view  the  heating  of  the  Stygian  wave^ 

And  waste  his  irksome  leisure.' 

**  Romeo, 

Gracious  poweri. 

Is  this  my  doom,  my  torment-^?     Heaven  U  here 
fVhere  Juliet  livet,  ana  each  unworthy  tfting 
Lfivet  here  in  heaven  and  may  look  on  her. 
But  Romeo  may  not :  morevoHdityt 
More  honourable  state,  more  worek^f  livet 
In  carrion  JUee  than  Romeo;  they  may  seize 
On  the  white  wonder  of  my  lovers  dear  hemd. 
And  steal  immortal  hUsHngsfrom  her  Ups, 
But  Romeo  may  not:  '  He  Lb  doom'd  to  bear 
An  age's  pain  and  sigh  in  haiiisl^nent. 
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To  dn;  a  restless  beings  on  the  shore 
Of  gloony  Styx,  snd  weep  into  the  floods 
TUly  with  his  tears  made  full,  the  hriny  stream.* 
SfrnU  hiu  the  m&st  exaUedihmei  of  all 

**  Skaktpeare* 
^*  '  Now  then  dost  thou  repent  thy  follies  past  ? 


« 


Junuo» 


«  *  Oh,  ask  me  if  I  feel  my  torments  present. 

Then  judge  if  I  repent  my  follies  past. 

Had  I  but  powers  to  tell  you  what  I  feel, 

A  tongue  to  speak  my  heart's  unfeign'd  contrition. 

Then  might  I  lay  the  bleeding  part  before  you : 

But  'twill  not  be— something  I  yet  would  say 

To  extenuate  my  crime ;  I  fain  would  plead 

The  merit  of  my  love— 4>ut  I  hare  done— 

However  hard  my  sentence,  I  submit. 

My  fiuthlesB  tongue  turns  traitor  to  my  heart. 

And  will  not  utter  what  it  fondly  prompts ; 

A  riung  gust  of  passion  drowns  my  voice. 

And  I'm  most  dumb  when  I've  most  need  to  sue. 

f*  Shdkipeare, 

"  '  Arise,  young  Sir !  before  my  mercy-seat 

None  kneel  in  vain  ;  repentance  never  lost 
The  cause  she  pleaded.    Mercy  is  the  proof. 
The  test  that  marks  a  character  divine ; 
Were  ye  like  merciful  to  one  another. 
The  earth  would  be  a  heaven  and  men  the  gods. 
Withdraw  awhile  ;  I  see  thy  heart  U  full ; 
Grief  at  a  crime  committed  merits  more 
Than  exultation  for  a  duty  done. 

'*  (Romeo  wiihdratvs}. 

"  SkakMpearo  renuum  and  tpeaks'^ 

**  <  What  rage  is  this,  O  man,  that  thou  shouM'st  dare 
To  turn  unnatural  butcher  on  thyself. 
And  thy  presumptuous  violent  hand  uplift 
Against  that  f^brick  which  the  Gods  have  rais'd  ? 
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Iniolent  wretcfa>  did  tbat  presiunptuoiu  hand 

Temper  thy  wond'rous  frame  ?  Pid  that  bold  spirit 

Inspire  the  quicken'd  day  with  living  breath  ? 

Do  not  decdve  thyself.    Have  the  kind  Gods 

Lent  their  own  goodly  image  to  thy  use 

For  thee  to  break  at  pleasure  ?•* 

What  are  thy  merits  ?    Where  is  thy  dominion  ? 

I  If  thou  aspir'st  to  rule,  rule  thy  desires. 

I  Thou  poorly  tum'st  upon  thy  helpltes  body. 

And  hast  no  heart  to  check  thy  growing  uns  t 

I  Thou  gain'st  a  mighty  victory  o'er  thy  life. 

But  art  enslaved  to  thy  basest  passions. 
And  bowest  to  the  anarchy  within  thee. 
Oh !  have  a  care 

Lest  at  thy  great  account  thou  should'st  be  found 
A  thriftless  steward  of  thy  master's  substance. 
'Tis  his  to  take  away,  or  sink  at  will. 
Thou  but  the  tenant  to  a  greater  lord. 
Nor  maker,  nor  the  monarch  of  thyself.' " 


There  are  some  good  lines  in  this  juvenile 
effusion  ;  and  though  it  cannot  rank  with  Pope^s 
"  Ode  to  Solitude/'  nor  with  some  of  the  early- 
compositions  of  Milton  and  Cowley,  it  at  least 
deserves  praise  for  harmony  of  versification  and 
correctness  of  ideas. 

Shortly  after  this,  he  was  removed  to  West- 
minster School,  as  his  old  master  Kinsman  in- 
timated his  intention  of  retiring  from  a  station  the 
duties  of  which  became  too  laborious  for  his  in- 
creasing age  and  infirmities.  He  passed  his  ex- 
amination before  the  master,  (Dr.  Nichols)  in  a 
manner  highly  reputable  to  himself,  and  to  his 
late  instructor ;  and  he  was  admitted  accordingly. 
Here,  among   his    associates,  were  the  Earl   of 
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Huntingdon,  the  late  Earl  of  Bristol,  the  late  Earl 
of  Buckinghamshire,  the  late  Duke  of  Richmond, 
Colman,  and  Lloyd.    The  opportunities  thus  pre- 
sented of  laying  the  foundation  of  intimacies  with 
men  capable  and  likely  to  advance  our  fortunes 
in  after  life,  are  among  the  strongest  arguments 
which  the  supporters  of  a  public  system  of  edu- 
cation have  to  advance*    They  are  indeed  argu- 
ments of  great  weight  and  importance  ;  but  I  fear 
the  instances  are  fewer  than  might  be  hoped  where 
school-con nexiuus  havi:;^  ripened    into    those    of 
manhood ;  or  where  the  noble  play-mate  has  re- 
membered his  fellow  when  the  lapse  of  years  has 
led  him  to  the  possession  of  honours,  wealth,  and 
influence.    Some  cases,  no  doubt,  may  be  adduced 
in  opposition  to  this,  proving  the  ultimate  beneil 
of  friendships  formed  at  so  early  a  period  of  life 
between  boys  of  elevated  and  inferior  conditions : 
and  I  wish,  indeed,  that  they  may  be  numerous, 
for  I  am  afraid  they  are  the  only  advantages  which 
can  be  plausibly  urged  against  the  many  evils 
attendant  upon  public  education.      The  almost 
certain  ruin  of  the  moral  character,  the  contagion 
of  vice,  the  destruction  of  that  simplicity  of  man- 
ners which  is  at  once  the  offspring  and  the  defence 
of  virtue,  the  assumption  of  rude  and  boisterous 
habits  which  deform  the  outward  man  and  corrupt 
his  general  demeanor,  and  the  gradual  relaxation 
of  those  ties  of  kindred  by  which  social  life  is  sup- 
ported and  adorned,  are  some  of  the  evils  to  be 
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expected  from  public  education ;  while  they  may 
all  be  avoided,  and  every  certain  benefit  secured,  (for 
that  which  may  arise  from  serviceable  connexions 
is  but  contingent)  by  private  instruction.  I  know 
that  ^^  much  may  be  said  on  both  sides/'  to  use 
the  prudent  maxim  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley :  nor 
is  this  exactly  the  place  to  say  much  on  either : 
but  my  own  opinion  is  unquestionably  in  favour 
of  private  tuition  where  the  condition  of  the 
parents  enables  them  to  retain  a  sullficient  number 
of  able  masters.  *^ 

It  is  certain  that  Cumberland  did  not  experience 
that  single  advantage  of  public  education,  for  I  do 
not  remember  that  any  of  his  patrician  school* 
fellows  were  afterwards  either  his  friends  or  patrons. 
But  he  secured  to  himself  that  which  neither  the 
smiles  nor  frowns  of  nobility  could  give  or  take 
away :  he  laboured  with  unremitting  assiduity  at 
his  studies,  gained  the  confidence  and  approbation 
of  his  master,  and  established  the  basis  of  any 
superstructure  which  he  might  afterwards  wish  to 
rear.  In  prosecuting  these  advances  in  knowledge 
he  was  powerfully  stimulated  by  the  geutle  and 
flattering  encouragements  of  Dr.  Nichols,  whose 
kindness  of  manner  was  directly  distinguished 
from  the  austere  dominion  of  Kinsman.  ^'  Arthur 
Kinsman,/'  Cumberland  observes,  "  certainly 
knew  how  to  make  his  boys  scholars ;  Dr.  Nichold 
had  the  art  of  making  his  scholars  gentlemen  :  for 
there  was  a  court  of  honour  in  that  school,  to 
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whose  unwritten  laws  every  member  of  our  com- 
munity was  amenable,  and  which,  to  transgress  by 
any  act  of  meanness  that  exposed  the  offender  to 
public  contempt,  was  a  d^ee  of  punishment, 
ccanpared  to  which  the  being  sentenced  to  the  rod 
would  have  been  considered  as  an  acquittal  or 
reprieve :''  and  in  another  place  he  observes,  ^^  it 
was  evidently  his  principle  to  cherish  every  spark 
of  genius,  which  he  could  discover  in  his  scholars, 
and  seemed  determined  so  to  exercise  his  authority 
that  our  best  motives  for  obeying  him  should 
spring  from  the  affection  that  we  had  for  him." 

To  study  under  such  auspices  must  have  been 
at  once  a  work  of  pleasure  and  of  profit :  the  plea- 
sure was  in  deserving  the  applause  of  such  a  man : 
the  profit  in  being  competent  to  obtain  it ;  and 
when  our  duty  is  sweetened  to  us  by  the  blandish- 
ments of  praise,  we  perform  it  with  an  alacrity 
which  teaches  the  value  of  that  stimulus  when 
Qot  abused  by  indiscriminate  application. 
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CHAP,    III. 

The  fleeting  qualities  of  histrionic  fame.^-^Cumber^ 
land^s  first  poetical  attempt. ^^The  reqttisitea  and 
difficulties  of  blank  verse.-'^Death  of  his  sister. ^^ 
His  assiduity  at  College.^^His  success.'-~^His  sen^ 
timents  regarding  an  academical  education.^ 
His  want  of  an  adeqiuite  director  in  his  studies.'^ 
Mason* s  Elfrida  and  Caractacus.-^On  the  ap^ 
plicahility  of  the  Chreek  chorus  to  the  English 
stage. 

During  the  period  that  he  was  at  Westminster 
school,  he  was  received  as  a  boarder  into  the  house 
of  Edmund  Ashby,  Esq.  a  distant  relation  of  hid 
father's.  This  gentleman  resided  in  Peter-street, 
and  partly  from  the  angusUB  res  domi^  and  partly, 
perhaps,  from  a  sullen  apathy  of  heart  and  mind^ 
his  house  was  distinguished  by  all  the  gloomy  se- 
clusion of  an  ascetic's  cell.  "  I  might  as  well,'* 
says  Cumberland,  ^^  have  boarded  in  the  convent 
of  La  Trapped 

But  though  all  merriment  was  driven  away  from 
the  doors  of  this  inhospitable  mansion,  its  tenants 
were  sometimes  allowed  to  seek  the  haunts  of 
pleasure  in  her  own  dominion,  for  Cumberland  first 
beheld  while  here,  what  no  pen  has  ever  been  able 
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to  describe— the  acting  of  Garrick*.  What  he  felt 
on  this  occasion,  he  has  vividly  described.  The 
character  which  he  performed  was  Lothario  in  the 
Fair  Penitentj  and  Quin  played  Horatio.  Quia 
was  at  the  head  of  the  old  school  of  acting,  and 
Garrick  was  proudly  zealous  in  founding  the  new« 
The  town  was  yet  divided  where  to  bestow  the 
meed  of  conquest,  upon  nature  or  on  art;  but  the 
issue  of  the  contest  was  not  long  dubious ;  nature 
«nd  Garrick  triumphed,  and  from  his  day  to  the 
present,  the  stage  has  been  gradually  emancipate 
ing  itself  from  the  shackles  of  absurd  custom,  and 

*  Nor  can  any  pen  describe  whftt  must  be  seen,  felt,  and  heard,  to  be 
understood.  So  perishable  is  the  glory  of  those  who  delig^ht  us  most  wheu 
liTin^ybnt  of  whom  we'  can  deliver  no  remembrance  to  posterity  that  wiU 
justify  our  adnnrstion.  This  brevity  of  an  actor's  fiune,  has  been  feel- 
iiVly  enfiyrcedby  Schiller,  in  the  followin^^  lines : 

Den  scfaodl  nnd  spurlos  geht  des  Mimen  Kunst, 

Die  wunderbare,  an  dem  sinn  voruber, 

Wenn  das  g;ebild  des  Meiscls,  der  gesang 

Des  dichter's  nach  jahrtausenden  noch  leben. 

Uier  stirbt  der  zattber  mit  dem  kiinstler  ab, 

Und  wie  der  klang  verhallet  in  dem  ohr, 

Verranscht  des  augenblicks  geschwinde  schopfuog, 

Und  ihren  mhm  bewahrt  kein  daurend  werk. 

Schwer  ist  die  kunst,  verg^anglich  ist  ihr  preis, 

Dem  Mimen  flicht  die  nachwelt  keine  kranze, 

Dnun  muss  er  geitzen  mit  der  gegenwart. 

Den  Augenblick,  der  sein  ist,  ganz  erfiiUen, 

Muss  seiner  mitwelt  milchtig  sich  versichem, 

Und  im  gefuhl  der  wiirdigesten  und  besten 

Bin  lebend  denkmal  sich  erbaun.— So  nimmt  er 

Sich  seines  namens  Ewigkeit  voraus, 

Denn  wer  den  besten  seiner  zeit  genug 

Gethan,  der  hat  gelebt  far  alle  zeiten.  Wallenstein. 
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the  authoritative  follies  of  long  prescription,  brut* 
rick  rescued  it  frojp  the  pompous  tones  of  unnatu- 
ral declamation ;  and  a  living  actor  has  success- 
fully exerted  himself  to  rescue  it  from  the  pedan- 
tries of  dress  and  decoration  ;  for  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  even  Garrick  used  to  perform 
Macbeth  and  Cato  in  a  bag  wig,  sword,  and 
ruffles. 

While  Cumberland  was  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Ashby,  he  had  solitude  and  leisure  enough  to  pur- 
sue his  studies ;  and  among  other  efforts  of  his 
pen  he  attempted  a  translation  of  a  passage  in 
Virgil's  Georgics.  It  was  that  fine  description  of 
the  plague  among  the  cattle.  He  adopted  blank 
verse  as  the  vehicle  of  his  attempt ;  but  his  ear  was 
not  yet  tuned  to  the  various  melody  of  which  that 
mode  of  writing  is  susceptible,  and  which  indeed  it 
requires  to  render  it  tolerable;  neither  does  he 
seem  to  have  possessed  a  reach  of  language  suffi- 
cient to  diversify  its  cadences,  or  to  express,  with 
vigour,  the  images  of  his  original.  Blank  verse, 
more  than  any  other  species  of  poetic  measure, 
demands  an  exuberant  variety  of  structure  to  ren- 
der it  melodious,  a  skilful  intermixture  of  pauses, 
and  a  suitable  dignity  of  words,  to  maintain  the 
elevation  of  the  whole.  In  proportion  as  it  is 
without  the  extraneous  aid  of  rime,  it  needs  that 
of  pomp  and  splendour ;  nor  do  I  know  any  thing 
more  irksome  than  to  peruse  pages  of  imbecility, 
divided  into  lines  of  ten  syllables  each,  without 
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even  the  ear-deep  charm  of  the  final  correspon- 
dence in  the  sound  of  each  line.     Of  writers  in 

m 

blank  verse  I  know  only  three  in  our  language 
who  have  succeeded:  Milton,  Thomson,  and 
Akenside ;  and  they  have  succeeded  by  employ- 
ing a  mode  of  versification  essentially  distinct 
from  each  other.  Many  have  tried  it,  and 
have  acquired  a  certain  portion  of  applause ;  but, 
if  we  except  Armstrong  (who,  however,  cannot  be 
ranked  with  the  three  I  have  named,)  it  is  perhaps 
easier  to  praise  than  to  read  their  performances. 
A  turgid  phraseology  is  often  mistaken  for  the 
easy  dignity  which  blank  verse  should  have :  and 
sometimes,  in  attempting  to  be  graceful  without 
ostentation,  the  writer  sinks  into  meanness 
and  imbecility.  Yet,  when  in  the  hands  of  a  mas« 
ter,  how  lofty  and  sonorous  is  its  march,  how  ani- 
mating are  its  periods,  and  how  sublime  are  its 
elevations,  while  its  occasional  descents  serve  only 
to  heighten  the  contrast  and  to  delight  by  opposi- 
tion. The  difficulties  which  besetit,  however,  seem 
calculated  to  secure  its  rarity,  and  to  shield  it 
from  the  profanation  of  every  daring  hand. 

That  Cumberland,  at  the  period  we  are  now 
speaking  of,  was  but  feebly  endowed  with  powers 
to  strike  so  lofty  a  strain,  the  following  extract, 
from  the  long  fragment  which  he  has  chosen  to 
preserve,  will  shew ;  but  it  will  also  shew  a  preco- 
city of  classical  attainment,  and  a  general  power 
of  composition,  which  were  highly  meritorious  at 
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such  an  age.  Few  could  have  exceeded  him, 
ivhile  many  would  have  wholly  failed  in  the  com- 
parison : — 

"  *  The  lab'rin^^  ox,  while  o'er  the  furrow'd  land 
He  trails  the  tardy  plough,  down  drops  at  once. 
Forth  issues  bloody  foam,  till  the  last  g^roan 
Gives  a  long  close  to  his  labours  :  The  sad  hind 
Unyokes  his  widow'd  and  compUinfol  mate. 
Leaving  the  blasted  and  imperfect  work 
Where  the  fix'd  ploughshare  points  the  luckless  spot. 
The  shady  covert,  where  the  lofty  trees 
Form  cool  retreat,  the  lawns,  whose  springing  herb 
Yields  food  ambrosial,  the  transparent  stream. 
Which  o'er  the  jutting  stones  to  th'  neighboring  mead 
Takes  its  fantastic  course,  these  now  no  more 
Delight,  as  they  were  wont,  rather  aflBict, 
With  him  they  cheer'd,  with  him  their  joys  expir'd, 
Joys  only  in  participation  dear : 
Famine  instead  stares  in  his  hollow  sides. 
His  leaden  eye-balls,  motionless  and  fix'd^ 
Sleep  in  their  sockets,  his  unnerved  neck 
Hangs  drooping  down,  death  lays  his  load  upon  him. 
And  bows  him  to  the  groundr-^what  now  avail 
His  usefU  toils,  his  life  of  service  past  ? 
What  though  full  oft  he  tum'd  the  stubborn  glebe. 
It  boots  not  now— yet  have  these  never  felt 
The  ills  of  riot  and  intemperate  draughts. 
Where  the  full  goblet  crowns  the  luscious  feast  \ 
Their  only  feast  to  graze  the  springing  herb 
O'er -the  fresh  lawn,  or  from  the  pendant  bough 
To  crop  the  savoury  leaf,  from  the  clear  spring. 
Or  active  stream  refined  in  its  course. 
They  slake  their  sober  thirst,  their  sweet  repose 
Nor  cares  forbid,  nor  soothing  arts  invite. 
But  pure  digestion  breeds  and  light  repast.'  " 

His  knowledge  of  the  English  language  was  yet 
unsettled,  or  he  would  not  have  used  an  epithet 
(Qomplainful)  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  writer* 
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His  family  now  sustained  a  heavy  aiBiction  in 
the  death  of  his  sister  Joanna,  whose  early  supe- 
riority over  her  brother  has  been  mentioned,  and 
who  fell  a  victim  to  the  small  pox,  that  peculiar 
curse  and  scourge  of  human  nature,  whose  wide- 
wasting  empire  has  been  destroyed,  in  recent  times, 
by  a  discovery  accidental  in  itself,  simple  in  its 
operation,  and  most  beneficial  in  its  effects.     A 
few  persons,  actuated  by  ignorance,  artifice,  or 
weakness,  have  disputed  the  efficacy  of  this  pre- 
servation, and  have  endeavoured  to  excite  alarm 
by  the  array  of  cases  in  which  it  has  failed  ;  but 
the  mass  of  testimony  which  has  been  given  in 
every  quarter  of  the  world,  as  to  its  successful  ap- 
plication, the  rapidity  with  which  it  has  been  dif- 
fused over  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  the 
eagerness  with  which  mankind  have  received  a 
blessing  of  such  magnitude,  are  proofs  of  its  value 
and  importance,  which  neither  the  selfish  incredu- 
lity of  professional  men,  nor  the  weak  delusions  of 
the  vulgar,  can  invalidate  or  overthrow. 
•   Cumberland  felt  the  loss  of  his  sister  so  severely 
that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  dissipate  his  grief 
by  change  of  place  and  the  consolations  of  tender- 
ness, and  he  was  accordingly  removed  from  Lon- 
don.    He  returned  to  his  parents;    and  after  a 
short  time  was  sent  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
He  was  then  in  his  fourteenth  year,  and  the  few^ 
months  that  remained  unexpired  of  the  vacation. 
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he  carefully  employed  in  prosecuting  his  studies 
under  the  superintendance  of  a  Mr.  Strong,  a  gen* 
tleman  of  much  piety,  though  he  was  but  slenderly 
qualified  for  the  office  he  had  undertaken. 

At  Cambridge  he  was  put  under  the  care  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Morgan,  who  was  an  old  friend  of  the 
family,  but  no  friend  to  his  pupil,  for  he  paid  little 
attention  to  his  studies,  and  I  suppose  less  to  his 
morals.  Morgan,  some  time  after,  left  the  College, 
and  his  place  was  supplied  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Phil- 
lip Young,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Norwich,  who 
improved  upon  the  indolence  and  negligence  of 
his  predecessor,  and  did  nothing  for  his  disciple. 
"  Though  he  gave  me  free  leave  to  be  idle/'  says 
Cumberland,  ^^  I  did  not  make  idleness  my 
choice.*' 

Idleness,  I  believe,  never  formed  a  part  of  Cum-*^ 
berland's  character.  Few  men  have  written  more; 
few  men  have  written  with  more  uniformity  of  ex- 
cellence, comparing  his  own  productions  with 
each  other ;  and  I  have  been  told  by  a  friend  who 
was  often  in  his  society,  that,  when  at  home,  no 
hour  was  excluded  from  its  application  to  literary 
labour ;  he  would  rise  from  his  dinner,  after  a  spare 
and  temperate  repast,  and  sit  down  to  his  desk,  un- 
mindful of  those  who  were  present,  and  undis- 
turbed by  their  conversation.  Such  systematic 
diligence  must  have  had  a  remote  foundation  ;  for 
no  man  acquires  new  habits  of  industry  at  a  late 
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period  of  life.  After  a  certain  age,  (thirty  in  some 
men,  and  in  most  men  forty,)  the  general  system 
of  life  is  established  beyond  the  power  of  radical 
or  pennanent  alteration  ;  slight  deviations  and 
temporary  changes  are  all  that  can  be  expected, 
and  all  that  commonly  happen. 

Cumberland  was,  by  his  own  account,  without 
one  vice  which  is  formidably  opposed  to  every 
desire  or  effort  after  improvement, — ^the  vice  of  dis- 
sipation.    He  neither  frequented  taverns  nor  bro- 
thels ;  he  did  not  waste  his  hours,  impoverish  his 
health,  nor  corrupt  his  morals,  by  a  criminal  indul- 
gence in  those  excesses  which  dearly  procure  for 
a  man  the  appellation  of  a  good  friend  and  compa^ 
man,  because  he  is  too  friendly  to  deny  his  partici- 
pation in  any  scene  of  guilt,  and  too  companion- 
able to  court  wholesome  solitude  when  his  asso- 
ciates are  reeling  with  drunkenness.     From  such 
commodious  pliancy  of  social  feeling,  Cumberland 
was  happily  free,  and  being  free,  he  had  one  secu- 
rity for  diligence  which  they  must  always  want 
who  attempt  to  share  their  hours  between  study 
and  licentiousness,  between  excesses  which  debi- 
litate the  body  and  degrade  the  mind,  and  honour- 
able toils,  which  though  they  may  sometimes  do 
the  one,  are  certain,  at  the  same  time,  to  ennoble 
the  other.     To  him,  therefore,  it  had  been  need- 
less to  address  the  monitory  sentence,  (Vitanda 
est  improha    Siren   desidia^J    which    the    great 
Earl  of  Chatham  desired  his  nephew  "  to  affix  to 
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the  curtains  of  his  bed,  and  to  the  walls  of 
chambers*/* 

It  is  pleasing  to  observe  by  what  steps  a  man  of 
genius  rises  to  eminence  ;  it  is  pleasing  to  note  the 
progress  of  his  acquirements,  the  laborious  appli- 
cation of  his  mind,  the  gradual  acquisitions  of  per- 
manent knowledge,  and  the  successive  advances 
in  various  branches  of  erudition,  by  which  he 
finally  establishes  his  reputation,  and  becomes  an 
object  of  enquiry  and  esteem.  These  are  insights 
into  man  no  less  instructive  than  gratifying :  for 
while  they  shew  us  how  others  have  become  great, 
they  teach  us  the  road  by  which  we  may  attain  to 
greatness  ourselves. 

During  the  time  that  he  was  at  Cambridge,  he 
was  no  very  assiduous  suitor  of  the  muses.  It  is 
remarkable,  indeed,  that  at  an  age  when  we  usu- 

■ 

ally  write  more  than  we  think,  and  believe  our- 
selves capable  of  all  that  we  wish,  he  should  have 
been  so  sparing  of  his  labours.  It  must  be  allowed, 
however,  that  his  abstinence  was  commendable : 
for  while  others  waste  their  hours  in  fruitless  com- 
positions of  which  they  are,  in  afterlife,  the  first  to  be 
ashamefd,  and  would  be  the  first  to  destroy,  he  was 
patiently  storing  up  materials  for  future  labours, 
more  desirous  perhaps  of  solid  fame  than  eager  to 

*  See  Letter  IIL  of  those  addrcsfied  to  his  nephew,  the  late  Lord  Camel- 
ford,  and  which  Lord  Grenville  published  a  few  years  since.  An  ittraluabla 
bequest  from  one  of  the  greatest  men  this  country  has  produced.  How  lit* 
tie  his  instructions  availed,  however^  is  within  the  recollection  of  every 
•ne. 
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win  the  brief  laurels  which  kindness  or  affectation 
bestows  upon  immaturity.  The  only  effusion 
which  he  remembers,  or  mentions,  to  have  written 
at  this  period,  was  some  elegiac  verses  upon  the 
death  of  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  and,  according  to 
his  own  testimony,  ^^  very  indifferent  ones  they 


were." 


He  bestowed  great  attention  upon  his  Latin  de- 
clamations, and  accustomed  himself  so  familiarly 
to  the  use  of  that  language,  that  when  he  was  ap- 
pcAnted  to  keep  an  act,  he  derived  an  obvious  su« 
periority  from  his  proficiency.  To  effect  this  pro- 
ficiency, he  restricted  himself  to  certain  inomuta- 
ble  hours  of  study,  reserving  only  six  for  sleep, 
livii^  chiefly  upon  a  milk  diet,  and  frequently  using 
the  cold  bath.  The  result  of  such  ardour  was 
what  may  easily  be  anticipated.  In  his  college 
exercises  he  was  always  successful;  and  though 
he  has  narrated  the  particulars  of  his  triumphs 
with  somewhat  more  egotisn^  than  might  be 
wished,  ms^nifying  the  solemnity  of  the  contests^ 
the  dignity  and  skill  of  his  antagonists,  and  the 
anticipated  certainty  of  his  defeat,  only  to  exhibit 
his  own  prowess  and  superior  skill  in  subduing 
such  opponents,  yet  the  reader  feels  pleased  to 
find  success  the  reward  of  labour,  and  pardons  the 
old  man's  garrulity  with  a  good-natured  smile, 
which  more  approves  than  condemns  it. 

Another  consequence  of  such  severe  application 
to  his  studies,  also,  was  a  partial  injury  to  his 
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health,  and  he  was  forced  to  repair  to  his  home, 
there  to  retrieve  a  constitution  not  radically  good, 
and  now  debilitated  by  an  undue  employment  of 
the  mental  faculties.  He  was  six  months  "  hover- 
ing between  life  and  death,'*  suffering  beneath  the 
attack  of  a  rheumatic  f^vev,  and  rescued  from  it 
only  by  the  skilful  attentions  of  his  physician,  and 
the  tender  ones  of  his  family.  While  he  was  in 
this  state  he  was  gratified  by  hearing,  from  Cam* 
bridge,  of  the  high  station  that  had  been  adjudged 
to  him,  among  the  wranglers  of  his  year ;  and  if  he 
had  any  generous  emulation  of  a  schoiar^s  renown 
within  him,  I  can  believe  that  this  would  quicken 
his  recovery. 

He  now  found  himself  in  a  station  of  respectability 
at  College,  which  must  have  been  highly  gratify-? 
ing  to  him,  earned  as  it  was  by  a  laborious  exep- 
eise  of  his  talents ;  and  the  recollection  of  his  suc- 
cess has  led  him  into  some  reflections  upon  the 
utility  of  that  kind(  of  academical  education,  which 
appear  to  me  so  just  in  themselves,  and  so  happily 
expressed,  that  I  cannot  prevail  upon  myself  to 
pass  them  by. 

^y  I  had  changed  my  under*graduate^s  gown,  and 
obtained  my  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  with  ho- 
nours hardly  earned  by  pains  the  more  severe,  be- 
cause so  long  postponed  ;  and  now  if  I  have  been 
seemingly  too  elaborate  in  tracing  my  own  parti- 
cular progress  through  these  exercises,  to  which 
the  candidate  for  a  degree  at  Cambridge,  must  of 
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necessity  confonn,  it  is  not  merely  because  I  can 
quote  my  privilege  for  my  excuse,  but  because  I 
would  most  earnestly  impress  upon  the  attention 
of  my  reader  the  extreme  usefulness  of  these  aca- 
demical exercises,  and  the  studies  appertaining  to 
them,  by  which  I  consider  all  the  purposes  of  an 
university  education  are  completed ;  and  so  con- 
vinced am  I  of  this,  that  I  can  hardly  allow  my- 
self to  call  that  an  education  of  which  they  do  not 
make  a  part;  if  therefore  I  am  to  speak  for  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  schools,  ought  I  not  first  to  show 
t|at  I  am  speaking  from  experience,  witho  it 
which  opinions  pass  for  nothing  ?  Having  there- 
fore first  demonstrated  what  my  experience  of  that 
disciphne  has  been,  I  have  the  authority  of  that, 
as  &r  as  it  goes,  for  an  opinion  in  its  favour, 
which  every  observation  of  my  life  has  since  con- 
tributed to  establish  and  confirm.  What  more  can 
any  system  of  education  hold  out  to  those,  whe 
are  the  objects  of  it,  than  public  honours  to  distin- 
guish merit,  public  exercises  to  awaken  emula- 
tion, and  public  examinations,  which  cannot  be 
passed  without  extorting  some  exertion  even  firom 
the  indolent,  nor  can  be  avoided  without  a  marked 
disgrace  to  the  compounder?  Now  if  I  have  any 
knowledge  of  the  world,  any  insight  into  the  minds 
and  characters  of  those,  whom  I  have  had  oppor- 
tunities of  knowing,  (and  few  have  lived  more  and 
longer  amongst  mankind)  all  my  observations  tend 
to  convince  me  that  there  is  no  profession,  no  art, 
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no  Station  or  conditioa  in  life,  to  which  the  studies 
I  have  been  speaking  of  will  not  apply  and  come 
in  aid  with  profit  and  advantage.  That  mode  of 
investigation  step  by  step,  which  crowns  the 
process  of  the  student  by  the  demonstration  and 
discovery  of  positive  and  mathematical  truth,  must 
of  necessity  so  exercise  and  train  him  in  the 
habits  of  following  up  his  subject,  be  it  what  it 
may,  and  working  out  his  proofs,  as  cannot  fiiil  to 
find  their  uses,  whether  he,  who  has  them,  dictates 
from  the  pulpit,  argues  at  the  bar,  or  declaims  in 
the  senate ;  nay,  there  is  no  lot,  no  station^  ^ 
repeat  it  with  confidence)  be  it  either  social  or 
sequestered,  conspicuous  or  obscure,  professional 
or  idly  independent,  in  which  the  man,  once  ex- 
ercised in  these  studies,  though  he  shall  afterwards 
neglect  them,  will  not  to  his  comfort  experience 
some  mental  powers  and  resources,  in  which  their 
influence  shall  be  felt,  though  the  channels,  that 
conducted  it,  may  from  disuse  have  become  ob- 
scure, and  no  longer  to  be  traced.  . 

^^  Here  the  crude  opinions,  that  are  let  loose 
upon  society  in  our  table  conversations ;  mark  the 
wild  and  wandering  arguments,  that  are  launched 
at  random  without  ever  hitting  the  mark  they 
should  be  levelled  at ;  what  does  all  this  noise  and 
nonsense  prove,  but  that  the  talker  has  indeed 
acquired  the  fluency  of  words,  but  never  known 
the  exercise  of  thought,  or  attended  to  the  de- 
velopementof  a  single  proposition  ?   Tell  him  that 


he  ought  to  heat  what  may  be  said  on  the  other 
side  of  the  question — he  agrees  to  it,  and  either 
begs  leave  to  wind  up  with  a  few  words  more, 
which  he  winds  and  wire-draws  without  end ;  or 
having  paused  to  hear,  hears  with  impatience  a 
very  little,  foreknows  every  thing  you  had  further 
to  say,  cuts  short  your  argument  and  bolts  in 
upon  you — with  an  answer  to  that  argument — ? 
No;  with  a  continuation  of  his  gabble,  and,  having 
stifled  you  with  the  torrent  of  his  trash,  places 
your  contempt  to  the  credit  of  his  own  capacity, 
and  foolishly  conceives  he  talks  with  reason  be- 
cause he  has  not  patience  to  attend  to  any  reason* 
iugbut  his  own. 

"  What  are  all  the  quirks  and  quibbles,  that 
skirmishers  in  controversy  catch  hold  of  to  escape 
the  point  of  any  argument,  when  pressed  upon 
them  ?  If  a  laugh,  a  jeer,  a  hit  of  mimickry,  or 
buffoonery  cannot  parry  the  attack,  they  find 
themselves  disarmed  of  the  only  weapons  they  can 
wield,  and  then,  though  truth  should  stare  them 
in  the  face,  they  will  affect  not  to  see  it :  instead 
of  receiving  conviction  as  the  acquirement  of 
something,  which  they  had  not  themselves  and 
have  gained  from  you,  they  regard  it  as  an  insult  to 
their  understandings,  and  grow  sullen  and  resentful ; 
they  will  then  tell  you  they  shall  leave  you  to 
your  own  opinions,  they  shall  say  no  more,  and 
with  an  air  of  importance  wrap  themselves  up  in  a 
kind  of   contemptuous   indifference,  when  their 

F  9 
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reason  for  saying  nothing  is  only  because  they 
have  nothing  more  to  say.  How  many  of  this  cast 
of  character  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  world  every 
man  of  the  world  can  witness. 

"  There  are  also  others,  whose  vivacity  of  ima- 
gination having  never  felt  the  trammels  of  a 
syllogism  is  for  ever  flying  olOf  into  digression 
and  display — 


4< 


Quo  t$neam  nodo  muiantem  Protei»/&muuf'^ 


^^  To  attempt  at  hedging  in  these  cuckows  is 
but  lost  labour.  These  gentlemen  are  very  enter- 
taining as  long  as  novelties  with  no  meaning  can 
entertain  you  ;  they  have  a  great  variety  of  opi- 
nions, which)  if  you  oppose,  they  do  not  de- 
fend, and  if  you  agree  with,  they  desert.  Their 
talk  is  like  the  wild  notes  of  birds,  amongst  which 
you  shall  distinguish  some  of  pleasant  tone,  but 
out  of  which  you  compose  no  tune  or  harmony 
of  song.  These  men  M'ould  have  set  down 
Archimedes  for  a  fool  when  he  danced  for  joy  at 
the  solution  of  a  proposition,  and  mistaken  New- 
ton for  a  madman,  when  in  the  surplice,  which  he 
put  on  for  chapel  over  night,  he  was  found  the 
next  morning  in  the  same  place  and  posture  fixed 
in  profound  meditation  on  his  theory  of  the  pris- 
matic colours.  So  greiat  is  their  distaste  for  demon- 
stration, they  think  no  truth  is  worth  the  waiting 
for;  the  mountain  must  come  to  them,  they  are  not 
by  half  so  complaisant  as  Mahomet.    They  are  not 
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easily  reconciled  to  truisms,  but  have  no  particular 
objection  to  impossibilities.  For  argument  they 
have  no  ear ;  it  does  not  touch  them ;  it  fetters 
fancy,  and  dulls  the  edge  of  repartee ;  if  by  chance 
they  find  themselves  in  an  untenable  position,  and 
wit  is  not  at  hand  to  help  them  out  of  it,  they 
will  take  up  with  a  pun,  and  ride  home  upon  a 
horse  laugh :  if  they  can't  keep- their  ground,  they 
won't  wait  to  be  attacked  and  driven  out  of  it. 
Whilst  a  reasoning  man  will  be  picking  his  way 
out  of  a  dilemma,  they,  who  never  reason  ^at  all, 
jump  over  it,  and  land  themselves  at  once  upon 
new  ground,  where  they  take  an  imposing 
attitude,  and  escape  pursuit.  Whatever  these 
men  do,  whether  they  talk,  or  write,  or  act,  it  is 
without  deliberation,  without  consistency,  without 
plan.  Having  no  expanse  of  mind,  they  can  com* 
prebend  only  in  part ;  they  wiH  promise  an  epic 
poem,  and  produce  an  epigram:  in  short,  thby 
glitter,  pass  away  attd  are  forgotten  ;  their  outset 
makes  a  show  of  mighty  things,  they  stray  out  of 
their  course  into  bye-ways  and  obliquities,  and 
when  out  of  sight  of  their  contemporaries,  are  for 
ever  lost  to  posterity. 

"  When  characters  of  this  sort  come  under  our 
observation  it  is  easy  t6  discover  that  their  levities 
and  frivolities  have  their  source  in  the  errors  and 
defects  of  education,  for  it  is  evident  they  have 
not  been  trained  in  any  principles  of  right- 
reasoning.     Therefore  it  is  that  I  hold  in  such 
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esteeib  the  aca4^|nical  studief  pursued  at  Cam-? 
bridge,  and  r^ard  their  eqpenuses  in  the  mathe- 
matical school^e  ^nd  tbeiir   examinations  in  the 
theatre,  as  forming  the  best  system,  which  this 
country  offers,  for  the  education  of  its  youth. 
Persuaded  as  I  am  of  this,  I  must  confess  I  haye 
ever  considered  the  election  of  scholars  from  the 
college  of  Etoo  tpi  that  of  King's  in  Cambridge^ 
as  a  bar  greatly  in  their  disfavour,  forasomch  as  by 
the  constitution  of  that  college  they  are  not  sub- 
jected  to  the  .  same   process    for  attaining  their 
degrees,  and  of  course  the  study  of  the  mathe- 
matics makes    no    part  of  their  system,   but  is 
merely  optionaL     I  leave  this  remark  to  those, 
who  may  think  it  worthy  of  their  consideration. 
Under-graduates   of    Trinity     Collegei,    whether 
elected  from  Westminster  or  not,  have  no  such 
exemptions/' ' 

Cumberland  says,  that  he  was  intended  for  the 
church  ^'^  the  profession  of  bis  ancestors/'  as  he 
terms  it,  and  accordingly  his  studies  chiefly  tended 
to  such  acquirements  as  the  church  demands. 

But  the  misfortune  of  this  period,  which  he 
chiefly  laments,  and  which  every  man  has  cause  to 
lament  who  experiences  i,t,  was  the  want  of  a 
sagacious  director,  of  one  whose;  own  knowledge 
might  anticipate  the  wants  of  a  youthful  enquirer, 
and  direct  his  steps  into  the  readiest  paths  of  ac- 
quisition. Without  such  a  guide  the  student 
wanders  in  a. maze  of  endless  ejrors  and  contra- 


dictions ;  his  labours  are  often  supererogatory,  and 
often  fruitless :  he  encumbers  his  mind  with  stores 
that  htve  no  currency,  while  he  might  have  accu-^ 
mnlated  those  which  the  business  of  every  day 
would  call  for.  There  are  few  situations  more 
fatmentable  than  that  of  an  eager  mind,  ambitious  of 
distinction,  impatient  to  attain  it,  toiling  after  sue* 
cess,  and  toiling  through  unnecessary  difficulties. 
Yet  such  was  Cumberland's  condition :  and  though , 
at  a  late  period  of  his  life,  he  derived  some  advan- 
tage from  the  manuscript  collections  of  his  college 
yeats,  yet  it  may  be  supposed  that  he  would  have 
benefited  more  by  a  more  skilful  and  judicious 
application  of  his  time  and  talents  at  that  period. 

Among  his  wild  and  impracticable  projects,  he 
meditated  upon  a  plan  of  Universal  History,  and 
after  having  waded  through  volumes  of  abstruse 
and  questionable  learning,  digesting  into  a  common 
place  book,  numberless  facts  and  reasonings,  and 
having  discussed  topics  beyond  his  strength  and 
general  system  of  study,  he  found,  at  last,  the  whole 
undertaking  to  be  useless,  because  though  he  knew 
much,  he  knew  not  enough  to  complete  what  be 
bad  begun,  and  was  at  a  loss  how  to  supply  his 
deficiencies.  The  niass  of  materials  which  he  had 
collected  was  thrown  aside,  and  the  vagrant  ex- 
cuisions  of  his  mind  were  directed  into  other 
channels  of  study,  eventually  more  profitable  to 
him. 
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The  Greek  tragedians  he  read  with  avidity  and 
admiration,  and  from  admiring  the  originals,  the 
transition  was  natural  and  obvious  to  correct  and 
classical  imitations  of  them.  Hence,  when 
Mason's  El/rida  appeared,  he  was  among  those 
who  vehemently  praised  that  work.  Nor  was  it 
undeserving  of  praise.  It  has  not  indeed  so  much 
energyt  in  particular  parts  as  CaractacuSf  nor  is 
there,  perhaps,  any  one  of  its  odes  that  can  be 
compared  to  that  which  begins, 

"  Hark !  heard  ye  not  yon  footsteps  dread. 
That  shook  the  earth  with  thundering  tread  ? 
Twas  Death  !" 

But  there  is  a  pleasing  vein  of  poetry  which 
pervades  the  whole  drama:  the  lines  are  har- 
monious, the  thoughts  often  elevated,  and  the  lan- 
guage select  and  classical.  The  action,  indeed, 
is  barren,  nor  do  any  of  the  characters  take  great 
hold  of  the  attention,  except  Elfrtda*s.  Orgar 
is  proud,  fierce  and  resentful ;  and  Edgar  merely 
amorous;  while  Athelwold^  of  whom  the  poet 
might  have  made  much,  is  exhibited  as  meanly 
subservient,  first  to  his  own  desires,  and  then  to 
his  monarch's  licentiousness.  These  deficiencies 
of  character,  however,,  are  forgotten  when  we  read 
the  poem  attentive  only  to  its  poetry,  which 
always  delights.  I  ren^ember  that  the  late  Eliza 
Carter,  (whose  opinion  however  upon  a  question 
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of  taste  I  should  hold  very  lightly,  for  she  pro- 
fessed to  judge  of  a  man's  capability  to  write  well, 
by  the  extent  of  his  moral  purity),  quotes  the 
following  happy  lines  from  the  first  ode  in  Elfrida, 
with  great  applause :— ^ 

Away,  ye  Elves  away ; 
Shrink  at  ambrosial  monun^s  livinif  ray; 
That  Unn^g  ray  whose  pow'r  benii^y 
Unfolds  the  scene  of  ^lory  to  our  eye 
Where,  tbron'd  in  artless  m^esty. 
The  cherub  beauty  sits  on  nature's  rustic  shrine. 

It  was  the  concluding  couplet  that  she  par- 
ticularly distinguished,  and  justly  so,  for  the  beauty 
of  its  thought  and  the  peculiar  fecility  of  its 
expression. 

The  introduction  of  the  chorus,  however,  had 
its  plot  been  formed  with  the  utmost  skill  and 
nicety,  would  have  effectually  precluded  it  from 
success  on  the  stage.  It  seems  to  me  the  very 
bigotry  of  learning  that  would  infer,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  that  what  delighted  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  should  therefore  delight  us.  The  choruses 
to  the  ancient  Greek  tragedy,  may  have  a  very 
fine  effect  in  perusal,  and  they  may  have  produced 
certain  very  powerful  sensations  of  pleasure  in  the 
audiences  for  whom  they  were  written  :  it  cannot 
be  denied  also,  that  they  were  instrumental  in 
deUvering  some  beautiful  effusions,  of  what  their 
modern  supporters  denominate  pure  poetry.  Yet, 
they  certainly  destroyed  the  probability  of  the 
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drama,  for  no  man  cduld  believe  that  to  be  a  re« 
presentation  of  life  which  exhibited  what  real  life 
never  did« 

With  respect  to  an  English  audience,  however, 
the  matter  has  been  finally  decided.  The  attempt 
has  been  made  and  it  has  failed :  and  the  question  of 
its  utility,  therefore,  and  of  the  propriety  of  its  in- 
troduction  is  settled  forever.  If  we  write  to  please, 
we  must  please  by  such  methods  as  those  who  are 
to  be  pleased  will  admit:  and  if  aBritish  public  have 
pronounced  the  sentence  that  discriminates  them 
from  an  Athenian  one,  it  is  in  vain  to  inquire  why 
they  have  not  Grecian  feelings,  or  how  they  can 
be  taught  to  admire  and  approve  that  which  seems 
to  have  no  other  claim  to  practice  than  its  aa-* 
(iquity.  As  well  might  we  wonder  that  a  spectacle 
of  gladiators  has  never  been  produced,  or  the  wild 
licentiousness  of  a  Roman  Saturnalia  endured. 
National  amusements  are  the  produce  of  accidental 
causes,  operating  through  a  long  series  of  ages, 
and  assimilated  to  our  feelings  by  early  practice 
and  familiarity ;  reason  has  little  to  do  either  with 
their  production,  their  continuance,  or  their  decay: 
and  be  who  should  attempt  to  abolish  an  esta- 
blished and  approved  mode  of  pleasure,  to  be  sup- 
plied by  one  more  obviously  elegant  and  more 
agreeable  to  the  faculties  of  a  rational  being,  would 
soon  be  convinced  of  the  folly  of  his  undertaking. 

The  rules  of  every  art  are  derived  from  him  who 
first  brought  it  to  perfection :  but  the  rules  of  any 
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art  that  has  beea  modified  from  its  original  plaot 
to  suit  a  differeat  object,  must  be  learned  not  from 
its  inventOTi  but  from  those  who  have  successfully 
applied  it  to  a  new  purpose.  It  is  not  by  a  recurrence 
to  first  principles  that  we  can  th^n  employ  it  to  most 
advantage :  but  by  a  diligent  consideration  of  its 
present  applicability  to  a  specific  purpose.  Thus  it 
is  with  regard  to  the  drama,  which  has  varied,  in 
some  particulars,  in  every  country  where  it  has 
been  introduced,  to  adapt  it  to  the  manners  and 
habits  of  the  people  for  whom  it  is  provided. 

Till  it  can  be  shewn  that  our  own  drama  may  be 
improved  by  adopting  the  riming  couplets  of  the 
French,  the  puerile  conceits  of  the  Italian,  the  ex« 
travagance  of  the  German,  or  the  bombast  of  the 
Spanish  theatre*,  I  shall  still  continue  to  doubt 
whether  our  taste  be  deplorably  barbarous  because 
we  do  not  approve  of  the  chorus  of  the  Greek 
tragedy. 

lam  aware  that,  in  delivering  these  opinions,  I 
am  opposing  myself  to  the  practice  of  Milton,  and 
Mason,  and  to  the  sentiments  of  many  eminent 
men,  among  whom  Dryden  himself  may  be  men- 
tioned, who,  anticipating  the  alterations  that  such 
^  innovation  would  require  in  our  dramatic  eco- 

*  I  would  not  be  understood  to  pass  a  general  censure  upon  the  drama 
in  eitlier  of  those  countries.  He,  indeed,  who  can  remember  without  de- 
%ht  the  names  of  Moliere,  Racine,  Comeille^  Cresset,  and  Voltaire ;  of 
Metastasio  and  Alfieri ;  and  of  SchiUer,  Lessing,  Goethe,  and  Iffland, 
■oust  be  pitied  rather  than  condemned.  In  what  1  have  said  1  hare  alluded 
ntherto  peculiar  characteristics,  than  to  i^eueral  ones. 
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nomy,  says,  '^  A  new  theatre,  much  more  ampte 
and  much  deeper,  must  be  made  for  that  purpose  ; 
besides  the  cost  of  sometimes  forty  or  fifty  habits  ; 
which  is  an  expense  too  laige  to  be  supplied  by  a 
company  of  actors«  It  is  true  I  should  not  be 
sorry  to  see  a  cho^ms  on  a  theatre  more  than  as 
large  and  as  deep  again  as  ours,  built  and  adorned 
at  a  king'^s  charges ;  and  on  that  condition,  and 
another,  which  is,  that  my  hands  were  not  bound 
behind  me,  as  they  now  are,  I  should  not  despair 
of  making  such  a  tragedy  as  might  be  both  instruc* 
iive  and  delightful^  according  to  the  manner  of  the 
Grecians."  These  are  authorities,  in  behalf  of  a 
practice  which  no  man  can  despise ;  but  if  his  rea- 
son be  not  convinced,  he  maybe  allowed  to  be  in- 
credulous :  unless  he  have  the  docility  of  a  Catho- 
lic, by  which  even  the  superior  mind  of  a  Fenelon 
was  so  hoodwinked,  as  to  deny  its  own  operations, 
when  he  promised  to  believe,  without  conviction, 
certain  articles  which  he  was  to  sign,  declaratory 
of  his  denial  of  dogmas  that  had  been  imputed  to 
him. 

Colman,  in  his  capacity  as  manager  of  Covent 
Garden  theatre,  tried  how  far  the  aid  of  scenic 
effect  might  contribute  to  the  adoption  of  Elfrida. 
He  slightly  altered  the  chorusses,  and  accommo- 
dated them  to  stage  effect  as  well  as  he  could ;  but 
the  piece  was  coldly  received,  and  soon  discontir 
nued.  Mason,  who  thought  that  the  dignity  of 
his  muse  had  been  violated  by  Colman,  was  very 
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angry,  and  threatened  some  exposure  to  the  town. 
But  the  manager  answered  his  petulant  letter,  by 
promising  to  introduce  a  chorus  of  Grecian  washer- 
woiQeD  on  the  stage,  and  as  he  had  wit,  humour, 
and  influence  enough  to  perform  what  he  pro- 
mised, the  irritated  bard  was  quiet,  contenting 
himself  with  preparing  Caractacus  for  the  press, 
some  time  after,  and  which  had  rather  a  better 
success. 

The  piece  which  Cumberland  had  admired  so 
warmly,  he  was  eager  to  imitate  ;  and  it  is  a  curi- 
ous coincidence  that  he  adopted  the  very  same 
subject  which  afterwards  occupied  the  pen  of  Ma- 
son. This  was  Caractacits;  but  Cumberland's 
disposition  of  the  incidents,  many  of  which  were 
fictitious,  differed  totally  from  Mason's,  with 
whom,  as  he  had  no  communication  at  the  time, 
there  could  rest  no  charge  of  plagiarism.  This 
drama  Cumberland  never  published,  though  he 
tells  us  it  contained  ^^  a  good  deal  of  fancy,  and 
some  strong  writing."  This  is  his  own  testimony, 
and  I  suppose  it  may  be  received  with  that  hesita- 
tion which  accompanies  our  belief  of  every  thing 
an  author  says  in  praise  of  his  own  works. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

A  political  Clergyman  not  a  consistent  Character* 
"'^  Cumberland  appointed  Piivate  Secretary  to 
Lord  Halifax.  —  Imitates*  Spenser  and  Ham^ 
mond.  —  A  brief  Defence  of  Hammond  from 
the  Aspersions  of  Johnson.  —  Strange  Perversion 
of  Taste  in  Burleigh,  Locke,  and  Gray.  —  Cwm'- 
herland  enters  into  Lord  Halifax* s  Family. 

A  NEW  scene  was  now  to  open  upon  the  views  of 
Cumberland.  Hitherto,  he  had  passed  his  life  in 
the  retirement  of  a  college,  and  knew  little  of  the 
great  world,  but  as  it  was  reported  by  books,  or  as 
it  reached  his  ears,  distorted  by  the  prejudices  and 
passions  of  those  who  moved  in  it.  In  the  cairn 
and  placid  privacy  of  academical  bowers,  his  days 
had  glided  on  with  imperceptible  progress;  and  the 
stealth  of  time  upqn  his  st^ps  was  noticed  only  by 
the  accumulations  of  knowledge  which  every  hour 
provided. 

A  strongly  contested  election  for  the  county  of 
Nottingham  took  place,  between  the  rival  families  of 
Knightly  and  Hanbury,  in  whose  persons  the  whig 
and  tory  faction?  were  represented.   Cumberland's 
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&tlier  had  embraced  the  principles  of  the  fonnert 
and  1  hope  he  was,  at  least,  what  is  called  a  cmisiU 
tuiimal  whigy  and  not  one  of  those  who  assume 
the  name  to  cover  the  darkest  purposes.  This  is 
especially  true  in  the  present  day,  when  every  des- 
perate knave,  who  aims  at  rebellion  and  subvert 
sioD,  calls  himself  a  wAig*,  a  name  which  now 
sounds  almost  synonimous  with  a  rebel  and  a 
traitor. 

I  confess,  indeed,  it  does  not  correspond  with 
my  notions  of  a  churchman's  duty  to  find  him  the 
abetter  of  political  intrigues,  or  the  champion  of  any 
party.  His  office  is  a  different  one,  and  if  he  dis-* 
charge  it  £iithfully  and  conscientiously,  he  will 
find  iti  duties  sufficient  for  his  powers  of  perform- 
ance, without  perverting  his  faculties  to  a  use  no 
longer  consistent  with  his  station.  I  would  not 
wish  to  see  a  demagogue  in  the  pulpit;  nor 
do  I  contemplate  with  pleasure  an  -ecclesiastic 
busy  in  the  turbulence  of  civil  factions.  To  allay 
animosities,  not  to  foment  them ;  to'dissuade  from 
strife  and  contention,  not  to  sanction  them  by  his 
co-operation;  to  promote  good  will,  peace,  and 
piety,  not  to  witness  their  opposites  as  an  instiga* 
tor,  are  his  peculiar  duty ;  and  the  reverence  and 
sanctity  which  should  belong  to  the  office  he  holds, 
will  surely  be  despised  by  others  when  he  shews 
that  he  despises  them  himself.  It  is  most  un- 
seemly to  behold  a  clergyman,  forsaking  the  peace- 
fill  functions  of  hi^  ministry,  to  join  in  the  feuds^ 
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excesses,  and  resentments,  which  ever  accompany 
the  proceedings  of  a  contested  election. 

That  the  father  of  Cumberland,  however^ 
thought  differently,  we  know  from  his  practice, 
and  I  am  not  sorry  to  add,  that  as  his  party  was 
unsuccessful,  his  exertions  were  without  there- 
ward  which  the  consciousness  of  prosperity  would 
have  bestowed.  But  they  were  not  forgotten  by 
those  for  whom  they  were  intended.  The  Earl  of 
Halifax,  then  high  in  office,  and  lord  lieutenant  of 
the  county,  was  mindful  of  his  support,  and  made 
him  offers,  which,  as  far  as  they  related  personally 
to  himself,  he  constantly  rejected,  but  when  they 
pointed  to  the  destiny  of  his  son,  he  lent  an  ear  of 
willing  attention,  and  the  future  destination  of 
Cumberland  was  connected  with  the  political  ser- 
vices of  the  father.  To  these  arrangements,  how- 
ever, the  son  was  less  disposed  to  consent.  He 
lamented  the  separation  from  peaceful  study,  to 
endure  the  toils  of  a  secretary's  office,  and  found 
no  compensation  in  exchanging  the  charms  of 
literature  for  the  dull  forms  of  state  affairs. 

When  the  progress  of  my  labour  brings  me  to  the 
mention  of  Arundel^  I  shall  advert  to  an  opinion 
strongly  fixed  in  my  mind  that  many  of  its  incidents 
have  a  connexion  with  the  early  life  of  Cumber- 
land himself. 

While  these  stipulations  for  patronage  between 
the  noble  Earl  and  his  reverend  supporter  were 
carrying  on,  Cumberland  was  permitted  to  visit  a 
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relation  in  Yorkshire,  both  for  the  purpose  of 
amending  his  own  health,  and  that  his  sister's 
accomplishments  in  music  and  dancing  might  be 
more  advantageously  pursued.  Here  he  entered 
into  some  sort  of  dissipation.  He  hunted  in  the 
mornings,  danced  in  the  evenings,  and  having  no 
books  with  him  trifled  away,  I  suppose,  the  inter- 
mediate hours.  Among  the  few  volumes  which 
he  found  at  his  relative's,  happened  to  be  Spenser's 
Fairy  Queen ;  this  he  sometimes  read,  and  soon 
strove  to  imitate.  He  squandered  some  time  in 
unprofitable  attempts  to  adapt  the  language  and 
stanza  of  Spenser  to  ideas  of  his  own ;  but  his 
mother's  good  sense  soon  reminded  him  that  he 
was  idly  wasting  hours  upon  a  species  of  composi- 
tion which,  when  best  done,  is  seldom  read  with 
pleasure,  and  when  ill  done,  is  certain  to  be 
treated  with  contempt. 

His  mind,  however,  could  not  remain  totally 
inactive.  When  his  taste  was  rescued  from  the 
influence  of  Spenser's  verse,  he  turned  to  more 
legitimate  modes  of  writing,  and  being  favoured 
with  the  perusal  of  a  copy  of  elegiac  verses,  writ- 
ten by  the  Lady  Susan,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Galloway,  who  was  then  residing  at  York,  with 
bis  family,  he  wrote  a  reply  to  them,  in  quatrains. 
The  subject  of  the  lady's  pen  seemed  to  be  taken 
from  Hamlet's  meditations  on  the  scull  of  Yorick. 
What  tbey  were  I  cannot  tell,  for  Cumberland  did 
not  feel  himself  at  liberty  to  publish  them ;  but 
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his  own  he  has,  and  as  they  have  merit,  I  will 
transcribe  them  here. 

**  *  True !  We  must  all  be  changed  hy  death. 
Such  is  the  fonn  the  dead  must  wear, 
And  so,  when  Beauty  yields  its  breath. 
So  shall  the  fairest  face  appear. 

But  let  thy  soul  survey  the  grace. 
That  yet  adorns  its  frail  abode. 
And  through  the  wond*rous  fabric  traca 
The  hand  of  an  unerring  God. 

Why  does  the  blood  in  stated  round 
Its  vital  warmth  throughout  dispense  ? 
Who  tun*d  the  ear  to  eveiy  sound. 
And  lent  the  hand  its  ready  sense  ? 

Whence  had  the  eyes  that  subtle  force, 
That  languor,  they  by  turns  display  ? 
Who  hung  the  lips  with  prompt  discourse. 
And  tun'd  the  soft  melodious  lay  ? 

What  but  thy  Maker's  image  ther<s 
In  each  external  part  is  seen  ? 
But  His  thy  better  part  to  wear 
His  image  pictur'd  best  within. 

Else  what  avail'd  the  raptur*d  strain, 
Did  not  the  mind  her  aid  impart. 
The  melting  eye  would  speak  in  vain, 
Fiow'd  not  its  language  from  the  heart. 

The  blood,  with  stated  pace,  had  crept 
Along  the  dull  and  sluggish  veins, 
-The  ear  insensibly  had  slept, 
Though  angels  sung  in  choicest  strains. 

It  is  that  spark  of  quickning  fire, 
To  every  child  of  nature  giv'n. 
That  either  kindles  wild  desire. 
Or  lights  us  on  the  road  to  heav'n. 
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That  spark.  If  Virtoo  kecpi  it  tarighti 
And  Genius  fens  it  into  HutiCt 
Asptrinf  mounts,  and  in  its  ii^hty 
Sosn  &r  above  this  earlbly  frame 


Strong  aAd  expansive  in  its  view. 
It  tow'rs  amidst  the  bdundlcss  sky^ 
Sees  planets  other  oifas  punoe. 
Whose  siystcms  other  suns  supply. 

Such  Newton  was,  diffaslii|;  far 
His  radiant  beams  j  such  Cotes  had  beeD, 
This  a  bri|;ht  comet ;  that  a  star. 
Which  glittered,  and  no  More  una  seen. 

Blush  then,  if  thott  hast  sense  of  shame, 
In^orious,  ign'rant,  impious  slave ! 
Who  think'st  this  heav'a-ereated  firatse 
Shall  basely  perish  in  the  gnv«« 

False  as  thoii  art,  dar*st  thou  suggest 
Hiat  thy  Creator  is  unjust  ? 
WiH  Ihou  the  truth  with  Hhn  cMtest, 
MThose  wisdom  form'd  thee  of  the  dust  ? 

Say,  dotard,  hath  He  idly  wrought, 
Or  are  bis  works  to  be  heliev'd  ? 
Speak,  is  the  whole  creation  naught  ? 
Mortal,  is  God  or  thou  deceiv'd  ? 

Thy  faardcn'd  spirit,  contict  at  last, 
Its  damning  error  shall  perceive. 
Speechless  shall  hear  its  sentence  past. 
Condemned  to  tremble  and  believe. 

But  thou  in  reason's  sober  light 
l)cath  clad  with  terror  can'st  survey, 
And  from  the  foul  and  ghastly  sight 
Derive  the  pure  and  moral  lay. 

G9 
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Go  on,  sweet  Nymph,  and  when  thy  Muse 
Visits  the  dark  and  dreary  tomb, 
Bri^ht-rob'd  Religion  shall  diffuse 
Her  radiance,  and  dispel  the  gloom. 

And  when  the  necessary  day 

Shall  call  thee  to  thy  saving  God, 

Secure  thou'lt  chuse  that  better  way, 

Which  Conscience  points  and  Saints  have  trode. 

So  shall  thy  soul  at  leng^  forsake 
The  fairest  form  e*er  soul  reoeiv'd. 
Of  those  rich  blessings  to  partake, 
Which  eye  ne'er  saw,  nor  heart  conceiv'd. 

There,  'midst  the  full  angelic  throng. 
Praise  Him,  who  those  rich  blessings  gave^ 
There  shall  resume  the  grateful  song, 
A  Joyful  victor  o'er  the  grave.' " 


Nor  was  this  the  only  trifle  with  which  he 
amused  his  vacant  hours  at  York.  He  had  re- 
nounced Spenser,  and  adopted  Hammond  as  a 
model  to  imitate;  but  the  same  judicious  moni- 
tress  who  had  ridiculed  his  folly  in  the  former  in- 
stance, attacked  it  in  the  present ;  and  so  sensible 
was  he  to  her  suggestions,  that  he  soon  abandoned 
his  love  master  in  writing,  and  took  his  leave  of 
him  in  the  following  spritely  lines,  written  almost 
extempore : 


"  *  When  wise  men  love  they  love  to  folly. 
When  blockheads  love  they're  melancholy. 
When  coxcombs  love,  they  love  for  fashion. 
And  quaintly  call  it  the  belle  passion. 
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Old  bacbeiorSy  who  wear  the  wUlow> 
May  dream  of  love  and  hug  the  pillow. 
Whilst  loye,  in  poet's  fancy  rhyming, 
Sets  all  the  bells  of  folly  chiming. 

But  women,  charming  women,  prove 
The  sweet  varieties  of  love. 
They  can  love  all^  but  none  too  dearly. 
Their  husbands  too^  but  not  sincerely. 

They'll  love  a  thing,  whose  outward  shape 
Marks  him  twin  brother  to  an  ape ; 
Thejr*!!  take  a  miser  for  his  riches. 
And  wed  a  beggar  without  breeches. 

M^ny,  as  if  in  love  with  ruin, 
A  gamester  to  their  sure  imdoing, 
A  drunkard  raving,  swearing,  storming. 
For  the  dear  pleasure  qf  reforming. 

Theyli  wed  a  lord,  whose  breath  shall  falter 
Whilst  he  is  crawling  from  the  altar : 
What  is  there  women  will  not  do. 
When  they  love  man  and  money  too?' 


r* 


If  the  reprehension  of  his  mother  extended  only 
to  the  danger  of  imitation,  as  a  practice  which  is 
apt  to  enfeeble  the  mind,  and  make  it  diffident  of 
its  own  pQwers,  1  fully  accord  with  the  prudence  of 
her  proceeding,  for  no  imitator  has  ever  risen  to 
eminence ;  but  if  she  implied,  in  her  disapprobation 
of  the  practice,  any  censure  of  the  writer  whose 
strains  were  the  object  of  her  son's  imitation,  I 
should  reluctantly  believe  the  testimonies  which 
I  have  mentioned,  of  her  superior  capacity  and 
taste.  No  writer  in  our  language  has  written  with 
more  tender  elegance  than  Hammond,  if  a  living 
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author  perhaps  be  excepted ;  and  though  it  wei^ 
said  that  his  love,  his  woes,  his  sighs,  apd  his 
prayers  were  fictitious  ;  that  he  threatened  to  kill 
himself  when  he  meant  to  live,  and  that  he  sung 
of  being  in  despair  when  he  was  perfectly  happy 
and  contented,  it  would  not  therefore  follow  that 
his  imagination  was  not  soft  and  persuasive,  that  his 
language  was  not  melodious  and  appropriate,  or 
that  his  images  were  not,  in  the  highest  degree, 
affecting  and  pathetic.  If  praise  be  denied  to 
him,  whose  topics  are  imaginary,  though  his 
descriptions  are  natural,  to  whom  shall  it  be 
given  ?  Poetry  is  perfect  in  proportion  as  it  is  an 
accurate  representation  of  life,  of  things  that  are 
real  and  probable ;  and  if  it  can  be  shewn,  as  surety 
it  may  be  shewn,  that  authors  have  written  upon 
fictitious  subjects  with  a  warmth  and  expression 
which  the  reality  could  not  have  inspired  in  a 
higher  degree,  the  greatest  praise  will  be  due  to 
that  skill  which  hides  the  art  by  which  we  are 
made  to  believe  in  representations  that  have  no 
foundation  but  in  the  poet's  fancy. 

Tickell,  in  his  elegy  upon  the  death  of  Addison, 
has  these  lines : 

Slow  comes  the  verse  that  real  ^ef  inspires  j 
What  mourner  ever  felt  poetic  fires  ? 

And  the  question  is  asked  with  a  plausibility  of 
truth  which  deceives  the  reader  into  an  asseBt  of 
what  is  implied  by  it.     But  if  there  be  any  justice 
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in  the  opinion,  that  what  we  feel  most  we  can  best 
express,  I  see  no  reason  why  the  deepest  grief 
«hould  not  be  uttered  with  the  deepest  pathos. 
At  all  events,  if  neither  visionary  nor  real  sorrows 
can  be  truly  depicted  ;  if  the  one  must  be  frigid, 
and  the  other  insufficient,  where  are  we  to  look 
for  that  which  poetry  has  always  been  supposed 
capable  of  giving — ^a  vivid  transcript  of  our  feel- 
ings?  We  must  reform  our  notions  of  the  power 
of  language  to  express  the  sentiments  of  the  hearty 
and  receive  words  only  as  tokens  of  imaginary 
value. 

Johnson,  whose  mental  perception  was  often  as 
defective  as  his  visual  one,  has  attempted  to  deride 
the  plaintive  effusions  of  Hammond's  muse,  by  talk- 
ing of  their  pedantry ;  but  I  suppose  no  reader  will 
be  disposed  to  defer  very  implicitly  to  his  opinions 
upon  a  question  of  amatory  feeling.  The  first 
requisite  to  excellence  is  to  understand  the  subject 
we  are  discussing ;  and  1  doubt  if  Johnson  knew 
much  of  love  in  its  refined  state.  His  was  a  mind 
formed  to  embrace  the  vast,  but  not  to  seize  the 
minute ;  and  though  he  wrote  verses  which  men- 
tioned love  in  all  its  languishing  sensibility  of  de- 
sire, I  suspect  his  images  were  borrowed  from 
writers  who  had  been  faithful  to  nature,  and  whom 
to  imitate  therefore,  could  not  be  to  err.  What 
his  notions  of  this  passion  were  may  be  easily 
inferred  from  various  parts  of  his  writings ;  espe- 
cially from  Rasselas,  and  his  observations  upon 
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Pope's  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  an  Unfortunate 
Young  Lady.  Yet,  it  is  upon  record,  that  he  was 
susceptible  of  amorous  fondness ;  of  a  sort  of  sen- 
sual dalliance,  .which  is  quite  distinct  from  love  in 
its  state  of  purity.  Such  lascivious  endearments 
have  not  even  the  quality  of  Pope's  description  of 
lust,  which, 

Through  some  certain  strainers  well  Kfined, 
Is  gentle  love  that  charms  all  womankind. 

Let  us  not  wonder  that  such  a  man  should  in- 
distinctly comprehend  the  delicate  sentiments  of 
a  writer  like  Hammond,  or  that  he  should  have 
pronounced  of  his  elegies,  that  they  have  "neither 
passion,  nature,  nor  manners,"  which  surely  be 
could  not  have  done  had  he  read,  or  if  he  read, 
had  he  been  capable  of  feeling,  the  beautiful  strain 
of  thought  and  expression  which  peculiarly  distin- 
guishes the  thirteenth  elegy.  Is  there  not  nature 
also  in  the  following  stanza: 

Let  others  buy  the  cold,  unloving  maid. 

In  forc'd  embraces  act  the  tyrant's  part ; 
Wliile  I  their  selfish  luxury  upbraid. 

And  scorn  the  person,  where  I  doubt  the  hicMi.~~-Elegy  11, 

May  we  not  believe  there  is  truth  in  the  fol- 
lowing : 

No  virgin's  easy  faith  I  e'er  bctray'd, 

My  tongue  ne*er  boasted  of  a  feign'd  embrace ; 

No  poisons  in  the  cup  have  I  conveyed. 
Nor  veil'd  destruction  with  a  friendly  fwit^-^EUgy  IF* 
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And  is  there  not  passion  in  these  stanzas : 

Ah,  genUe  door,  attend  my  humUe  call, 
Nor  let  thy  loaBdinf^  liiDc^e  our  thefts  betray ; 

So  all  my  curses  &r  from  thee  shall  fall. 
We  aogry  lovers  mean  not  what  we  say. 

Remember  now  the  flow'ry  wreaths  I  ^ve. 

When  first  I  told  thee  of  my  bold  desires ; 
Nor  thou,  O  Cynthia,  fear  the  watchful  slave, 

Vekus  will  fovour  what  herself  inspires. 

r 
f 

She  ^ides  the  youth  who  see  not  where  they  tread. 

She  shews  the  virgin  how  to  turn  the  door ; 
Softly  to  steal  finom  off  her  silent  bed. 

And  not  a  step  betray  her  on  the  floor.  ^ 

The  fearless  lover  wants  no  beams  of  lij^ht. 

The  robber  knows  him,  nor  obstructs  his  way  $  ^ 

Sacred  he  wanders  through  the  pathless  night. 

Belongs  to  Venus,  and  can  never  stray. 

I  acorn  the  chilling  winds,  and  beating  rain. 
Nor  heed  cold  watchings  o'er  the  dewy  ground ; 

If  all  the  hardships  I  for  love  sustain, 
With  love's  victorious  joys  at  last  be  crown'd.— J^fe^  Fi 

That  Johnson  should  have  attempted  to  degrade 
such  poetry  as  this,  may  displease,  but  need  not 
excite  our  surprise,  when  we  recollect  that  Bur- 
leigh thought  Spenser  a  mere  ballad-maker;  that 
Locke  regarded  Blackmore  as  the  greatest  genius, 
except  Milton,  which  this  country  had  produced*, 

*  See  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  MoUnenz,  who  says,  in  a  letter  to 
^1^)  "  Mr.  Churchill  flavoured  me  with  the  present  of  Sir  Richard 
Klackmore's  King  Arthur.  I  had  read  P.  Arthur  before,  and  read  it  with 
^^ntioD^  wbicl)  is  not  at  fOl  lessened,  by  thU  second  piece.    JU  our 
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and  that  Gray,  in  a  letter  to  Mason,  speaks  of  the 
Nouvelle  Heloise  of  Rousseaii  in  terms  of  ridicule 
and  sarcastic  contempt.  Such  are  the  diversities 
of  opinion  among  mankind ;  and  so  utterly  may 
one  ipan  differ  from  the  rest  of  his  fellow-creatures 
upon  a  question  of  mere  taste. 

The  reader  will  pardon  this  digression,  which 
has  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  attempting  the 
vindication  of  a  man  whose  genips  and  writings 
deserved  to  be  rescued  from  the  heavy  aspersions 
of  one  whose  opinions  carry  with  them  an  acknow* 
ledged  authority.     I  now  return  to  my  narrative. 

When  Cumberland  returned  to  Cambridge,  the 
opinion  of  his  merits  was  such,  that  the  master,  Dr. 
Smith,  and  the  seniors  had  agreed  upon  an  altera- 
tion  of  the  existing  statutes  in  his  favour,  by  which 
he  might  be  made  eligible  to  a  fellowship  with  a 
shorter  date  of  standing  than  was  usually  required. 
When  this  plan  was  communicated  to  him,  he 
had  some  honourable  scruples  about  him,  which 
made  him  hesitate  to  admit  of  an  arrangement 
which,  by  favouring  him  contrary  to  established 
rules,  must  operate  to  the  prejudice  of  others 
whose  regular  claims  were  prior  to  his.  With 
some  little  sophistry,  however,    he  quieted   his 

EngUsh  poets  (Milton  excepted)  havo  been  mere  lalkid-nuihert  in  compa- 
rittm  to  Aim."— To  this,  Locke  replied,  **  I  shall,  when  I  see  Sir  R.  Black- 
more,  discourse  him  as  you  desire.  There  is,  I  uHh  pleasure  Jhid,  a 
strange  harmony  throughout,  between  your  thoughts  and  mine,**  And,  in 
another  letter,  he  sa)'8  that  Sir  Richard  shews  as  great  strength  andpene^ 
tration  oi  judgment,  tiBhia  poetry  shews  flights  tf/aney. 
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alarms  upon  the  subject,  and  had  prepared  himself 
to  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  proposed  kind* 
Bess,  wheq  he  was  suddenly  called  away  from  all 
his  dreams  of  academical  promotion  and  honours 
to  receive  others  of  a  political  complexion. 

Lord  Halifax,  in  grateful  consideration  of  the 
services  which  his  father  had  rendered  him, 
appointed  his  son  to  the  station  of  his  lordship's 
private  and  confidential  secretary ;  a  post  highly 
flattering  to  the  views  and  hopes  of  a  young  man, 
as  far  as  human  prudence  can  calculate  the  proba-> 
ble  effects  of  any  advancement  in  life  ;  but  one 
which  eventually  proved  so  little  beneficial  to 
Cumberland  that,  looking  back  upon  the  period, 
he  says  '^  had  certain  passages  of  his  past  life  been 
then  stated  to  him  as  probabilities  to  occur,  he 
would  have  stuck  to  his  college,  and  endeavoured 
to  have  trodden  in  the  steps  of  his  ancestors/'  He 
represents  himself,  indeed,  as  unfit  for  a  state  of 
dependence.  The  truth,  perhaps,  was,  that  he 
was  solely  ambitious  of  literary  distinction,  and 
averse  firom  any  pursuit  that  was  likely  to  inter- 
rupt his  progress  in  the  career  which  his  fancy  had 
marked  out. 

Lord  Halifax  (who  was  a  col  lateral  descendant  of 
the  celebrated  nobleman  of  that  name,  the  familiar 
companion  of  wits  and  poets,  and  himself  no  mean 
wit  and  poet,)  was  distinguished  as  a  states- 
man, and  though  he  did  not  add  to  the  literary 
dignity  of  his  ancestor,  he  did  not  diminish  from 
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it,  for  he  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  a  good  scholar, 
and  they  who  knew  him  best  say  he  was  one.     He 
was  fond  of  English  poetry,  and  recited  it,  says 
Cumberland,  "  very  emphatically  after  the  manner 
of  Quin,  whohad  been  his  master  in  that  art,''  and 
he  had  an  hereditary  fondness  for  the  compositions 
of  Prior.  He  was  married  to  a  lady  who  brought  him 
a  large  fortune,  and  from  whom  he  took  the  name 
of  Dunk,  being  made  also  a  freeman  of  the  city  of 
London,  to  entitle  him  to  marry,  in  conformity  to 
the  conditions  of  her  father's  will.     At  the  time 
when*  Cumberland  entered  the  family,  it  consisted 
of  Lord  and  Lady  Halifax,  three  daughters,  and  an 
elderly  clergyman  of  the  name  of  Crane,  who  had 
been  his  lordship's  tutor,  and  had  acquired  a  com- 
plete ascendancy  over  him.      This  ascendancy, 
however,  he  deserved  to  have,  for  he  possessed 
sagacity  to  distinguish  what  was  right,  and  virtue 
and  authority  enough  to  enforce  it.     His  opinions 
were  listened  to  with  submissive  deference  by  his 
former  pupil ;  and  as  they  were  never  offered  un- 
til soUcited,  their  influence  was  not  obstructed  by 
that  prejudice  which  is  sometimes  excited  when 
advice  is  obtruded  with  too  little  delicacy  and  cir-^ 
cumspection. 
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CHAP.   V. 

He  enters  upon  the  duties  of  his  new  office.^^His 
disappointment. — Regrets  the  calm  retirement  of 
his  College. — Obtains  a  fellowship. — Discusses 
classical  literature  with  Charles  Townsend. — Stf- 
neca. — The  folly  of  lavishing  indiscriminate  praise 
upon  all  we  know. — Bubb  Dodington. — His  villa 
of  La  TrappCy  and  the  visitors  who  frequented 
it. — Cumberland  obtains  a  lay  fellowship. 

Cumberland  hastened  to  London  to  enter  upon 
the  duties  of  his  new  office.  Lodgings  had  been 
provided  for  him,  by  his  lordship's  orders,  in 
Downing-street,  for  the  purpose  of  being  near  Mr. 
John  Pownall,  who  was  then  acting-secretary  to 
the  board  of  trade,  at  which  it  was  Lord  Halifax's 
office  to  preside ;  and  from  him  it  was  intended  he 
should  derive  some  knowledge  of  those  details  of 
busineSs  which  it  was  likely  he  would  have  to 
transact.  Mr.  Pownall  was  a  mere  man  of  office, 
and  Cumberland  was  a  mere  collegian ;  two  cha- 
racters so  opposed  to  each  other,  that  it  was  im- 
possible they  should  meet  but  to  provoke  mutual 
disgust.  The  one  was  proud  to  teach  what  he 
knew ;  the  other,  too  proud  perhaps  to  learn  what 
he  wanted. 
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Cumberland  feelingly  describes  his  vexation  and 
disappointment  at  finding  himself  suddenly  re- 
moved from  the  congenial  tranquillity  and  studious 
solemnity  of  the  university,  lo  move  in  a  sphere 
for  which  he  was  as  little  qualified  by  inclination 
as  by  habit.  He  had  quitted  a  state  of  society 
which  a  learned  man  always  finds  agreeable^  and 
entered  upon  one  which  nothing  but  custom  can 
rescue  from  being  disagreeable  to  an  enlarged  capa* 
city;  he  had  exchanged  the  firee  excursions  of  an 
enquiring  mind,  for  the  precise  and  unvarying 
avocations  of  a  secretary's  desk  ;  he  bad  forsaken 
companions  who  could  meet  his  thoughts  on  any 
topic,  who  could  impart  knowledge,  and  keep  the 
faculties  in  wholesome  exercise  and  activity,  for  a 
race  of  mortals  very  necessary  in  society,  but  not 
exactly  of  such  qualifications  as  an  intellectual 
man  would  prefer  in  his  assosiates.  To  endure 
such  mental  banishment  patiently  was  something 
more  than  could  be  expected  of  a  young  man  who 
had  not  perhaps  learned  to  subdue  his  fancy  to  his 
reason,  nor  had  acquired  that  hardest  lesson  of  our 
moral  nature,  to  find  our  pleasure  in  our  duty. 
With  a  mind  inflamed  by  disappointment,  there- 
fore, anxiously  looking  back  to  what  it  had  lost, 
and  impatiently  anticipating  disgust  in  what  it  had, 
let  us  not  wonder  that  all  he  saw  was  odious,  and 
that  the  lapse  of  fifty  years  was  insufficient  to  re- 
move the  strong  impressions  of  displeasure  tbut 
excited. 
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Sooiething,  however, he  gained  from  his  situation. 

Being  advised  to  inform  himself  respecting  the 

coiooies,  he  travelled  through  volumes  of  useless 

knowledge^  which  told  every  thing  but  what  he 

TFanted  to  know;   and  though  he  brought  away 

oothing  applicable  to  the  immediate  object  of  his 

reading,  he  remembered  various  facts  and  striking 

events,  which  he  afterwards  employed  as  plots  for 

tragedies,  and  other  dramatic  exhibitions* 

When  the  recess  took  place,  and  statesmen  and 
tbelr  secretaries  retired  from  the  labours  of  a  poli* 
tical  campaign,  to  recruit  themselves  in  the  refresh* 
ing  bosom  of  nature,   Cumberland  accom.panied 
his  patron  into  Northamptonshire,  and  from  thence 
went  to  Cambridge,   there  to  resume  operations 
more  congenial  to  him.     The  hopes  of  a  fellowship 
still  amused  his  imagination,  and  supported  as  he 
was  by  collegial  as  well  as  other  interest,  he  had 
no  reasonable  grounds    to   apprehend  a  failure. 
He  was  opposed,  indeed,  by  one  of  the  electing 
seniors,  and  upon  very  just  principles,  that  his  op- 
portunity for  success  was  obtained  at  the  expense 
of  justice  due  to  others,  who,  by  such  deviation 
from  established  practice,  were  deprived  of  their 
only  chance  of  ever  obtaining  their  unquestiona- 
ble rights.      This   person  was  Dr.  Mason  ;   and 
when  Cumberland  waited  upon  him,  as  usual,  to 
return  him   thanks,    he  very    honestly    replied, 
"  You  owe  me  no  compliment,   for  I  tell  you 
plainly,   I  opposed  your  election,  not  because  I 
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have  any  personal  objection  to  you,  but  because 
I  am  no  friend  to  innovation,  and  think  it  hard 
upon  the  excluded  candidates  to  be  subjected  on 
a  sudden  to  a  regulation,  which,  according  to  my 
calculation,  gives  you  two  chances  to  their  one, 
and  takes  away,  as  it  has  proved,  even  that  one. 
But  you  are  in  ;  so  there's  an  end  of  it,  and  I  give 
you  joy/* 

Having  thus  obtained  his  fellowship,  and  not 
without  a  rigorous  examination  which  only  a 
well  grounded  education  could  have  undergone, 
he  returned  home,  to  receive  the  congratula- 
tions of  his  family,  and  to  repose  himself  after  the 
fatigues  of  so  arduous  a  contest.  His  retirement 
was  not  of  long  duration,  for  we  find  him  again 
immersed  in  the  duties  of  his  official  station,  and 
relieving  his  mind  from  its  dry  and  irksome  forms, 
by  expatiating  in  the  regions  of  poetry.  He  wrote 
An  Elegy  on  St.  Markka  Eve,  a  particular  period 
of  time,  when  it  is  believed,  by  the  superstitious, 
that  the  apparitions  of  all  those  who  are  to  die  in 
the  course  of  the  ensuing  year,  will  be  seen  walk- 
ing across  the  churchyard  at  midnight.  But  the 
public  had  no  sympathy  with  so  idle  a  tale,  and 
the  piece,  which  Dodsley  published,  passed 
quietly  into  that  oblivion  in  which,  as  the  author 
has  not  drawn  it  forth,  nor  I  have  ever  seen  it,  it 
may  be  permitted  to  remain. 

In  his  capacity  as  confidential  secretary,  he  had 
some  opportunities  also  for  bringing  his  acquire- 
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itaentsmto  actioi).  He  happened  to  excite  Charles 
TowDs^iid*8  Rottee,  by  solving  some  kind  of 
enigma  which  required  a  geometrical  process,  and 
be  rewarded  his  skill  in  a  manner  safBcieiitiy 
flattering  to  a  young  and  inexperienced  youth. 
He  put  into  his  hands  a  report  of  his  own  drawing 
lip,  for  he  was  one  of  the  Lords  of  Trade,  and 
required  Cumberland  to  give  his  unbiassed  opinion 
«pon  its  merits.  This,  from  such  a  man,  so  pre- 
eminently gifted,  and  so  qualified  to  do  well  what- 
ever he  thought  fit  to  do  at  all,  must  have  been 
flattering  to  the  vanity  of  Cumberland,  though, 
perhaps,  the  act  itself  was  no  more  than  a  piece  of 
courtly  politeness,  which  repays  a  favour  by  doing 
nothing  with  the  graceful  importance  which 
belongs  to  doing  much.  The  youthful  secretary 
performed  his  task  with  the  modest  presumption 
of  one  who  wishes  to  prove  himself  worthy  of  a 
trust, and  is  yet  fearful  of  overstepping. the  limits 
of  decorum.  Some  things  he  pointed  out  that 
might  be  amended,  and  many  more,  no  doubt,  he 
admired :  the  objections  were  politely  listened  to, 
and  the  admiration  was  repaid  by  compliments  ad- 
dressed to  his  just  taste  and  sagacity. 

The  same  distinguished  character  aflfir)rded  him 
another  opportunity  of  displaying  his  scholastic 
acquirements.  He  mentioned  the  following  quo- 
tation, which  he  had  met  with  in  an  anonymous 
writer,  who  maintained  highly  impious  doctrines : 

Pott  mortem  nihii  tti,  ifMiy ;  m«r$jukU, 

H 
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Where  this  line  was  to  be  tQUod  he  had  for* 
gotten )  and  he  referred  tq  Cumherlaodf  as  ta  a 
man  fresh  from  the  study  of  the  classics  and  lik^ 
to  know  its  author.  He  recollected  it  was  in  one 
of  the  tragedies  of  Seneca,  and  some  time  after, 
looking  through  his  works,  he  discovered  it  in  the 
second  act  of  the  Troades.  He  copied  it,  with 
the  context,  and  sent  it  to  Townsend,  accom« 
panied  by  a  poetical  version  of  the  paasi^.  As 
the  reader  may  find  pleasure  both  in  the  original 
and  the  translation,  I  will  here  transcribe  them. 

**  yitfum  0tt,  an  HmUhtfykula  tkcipU 
Umbras  eorporibtu  vivere  ccndiiit? 
Cum  em^ux  ocuUt  impostdt  manum, 
Suipremtuqi  die$  soiWut  oMUii, 
JBt  tristet  emeres  wma  coereuUf 
Ntmpntdett  animam  iraderefunerip 
Sed  reitai  miteris  vioere  longiuSf 
Jn  toH  morimur,  nvUkif ;  pars  aumet 
Nostrit  cum  pr^go  sgririius  haUtu 
Immistus  nehuUs  cessit  m  aera, 
Ei  nudum  ietigU  subdUafttx  UUus^r 

Quidfuid  S9l  mitnst  ^nidp$id  ei  9eridens 
Novit,  eeeruleis  oceanus/retis 
Quadquid  vel  veniens  vel/ugiens  lavai^ 
JEtaspegasM  eorr^iet  gradu. 
Quo  hissena  vokmi  sidera  iwrhm€f 
Quo  eursu  properat  sseula  volvert 
Jstrsrum  domimuSi  qu^  prvptraJt  modo 
OhUfms  H^eaie  emrrert  JUxukus^ 
Hse  omnespetimus/aia;  neeampUas 
Juraios  Superisqui  tttigii  locus 
Usquam  est;  ui  eaUdus/utnus  at  ignibus 
yamsseU^  spaHumper  hreve  sordidusp 
Ut  nubes  gravidas^  quas  mods  vuRmus, 
Areioi  Borea  dif;4cii  impetus f 
Skikpqmsrsgimmr^spaitusqfUut. 
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Pit  mortem  mkii mis  ^^tofti  m»nMUs 
Flfiteii  tpaiu  muta  novisrima. 
Spem  pmami  ^mUf  mOkUi  mHttm  I 
Su^riM  fuojaceoB  pmt  tIbUum  toco^T 
QjKo  moH  naiajaeent. 
Tempmgmm  mndnm  dgvtrai^  H  ekam: 
Mm  miMdua  mt:  mma  eorpfri^ 
NeeparcamammMB,    Tgnara^  H  tupen 
Regmtm  9ub  dommo,  Kmm  eioUidem 
Ckatm  mmfaeUi  Cerhems  oHio^ 
BMmmrmtmem^vtrhaq:  inama, 
Et  par  miiieiio/abula  tommm. 

**  Chonu  ifl\r^mi  fFomm^ 

**  « if  it  a  tratb,  or  fitidon  all. 

Which  only  oowards  truitt 
Shall  the  loul  live  boyond  the  pav^ 

Or  mini^le  with  our  dust? 

When  the  last  gleam  tff  parting  daj 

Oar  struggling  sight  bath  blei^. 
And  in  the  peje  array  of  deeih 

Our  elay-cold  limbs  are  dves^ 

Did  tbe  kind  frieadt  who  dos'd  our  eyes. 

Speak  peace  to  us  in  Tain  ? 
If  there  no  peaoe^  and  hare  we  itfe4 

To  live  and  weep  W^  ^ 

Or  sigh'd  we  thjen  om:  souU  awi^. 

And  was  that  sigh  owr  last* 
Or  e'er  upon  the  flaming  pile 

Our  bam  rfspsai/c^  ^err  agl^l 


All  the  warn  sees,  the  ooean  lares. 
Kingdoms  and  kings  shall  frUp 

Nature  ami  nature's  worka  ihiJl  vnfM^ 
And  time  be  lord  of  all. 
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Swift  as  the  monarch  of  the  skies 

Impels  the  rolling  year. 
Swift  as  the  gliding  orh  of  night 

Pursues  her  prone  career. 

So  swift,  so  sure  we  all  descend 
Down  life's  continual  tide, 

mi  in  the  void  of  fate  profound 
We  sink  with  worlds  beside. 

As  in  the  flame's  resistless  glare 
Th*  envelop'd  smoke  is  lost, 

Or  as  before  the  driving  North 
The  scattered  douds  are  tost. 

So  this  proud  v&ponr  shall  expire, 

This  all-directing  soul. 
Nothing  is  after  death  j  you've  run 

Your  race  and  reach'd  the  goal. 

Dare  not  to  wish,  nor  dread  to  meet 
A  life  beyond  the  grave ; 

Youll  meet  no  other  life  than  now 
The  unborD  ages  have. 

Time  whelms  us  in  the  vast  Inane, 
A  gulph  without  a  shore ; 

Death  gives  th'  exterminating  blow. 
We  fall  to  rise  no  more. 


Hell,  and  its  triple-headed  guard. 
And  Lethe's  fabled  stream. 

Are  tales  that  lying  gossips  ttll. 
And  moon-strudL  Sybils  dream. 


t  f  < 


It  must  have  occurred  to  every  reader  of  Cum- 
berland's Memoirs^  that  he  employs,  on  all  occa- 
sions, a  commodious  kind  of  praise,  a  sort  of  femiliar 
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isulogy  which  he  lavidie^s  too'  unsparingly  to  be 
always  just.  If  virtues  were  as  common  as  the 
air  we  breathe,  and  vioes  a^  rare  as  a  Queen 
Anne's  Authing  or  a  tortoisesheli  hencat,  we  might 
9uppose  it  a  man's  ordinary  destiny  to  find,  in  all 
his  friendsr  and  acquaintance,  qualities  of  90  en- 
gs^;ing  a  character  that  only  strong  encomiastic 
phrases  could  properly  describe  them.  But  while 
the  world  is  what  it  is  ;  while  human  nature  con-f 
tinues  to  be  compounded  of  such  mixed  materials ; 
and  while  we  know  th^t  in  the  purest  dispositions 
there  will,  and  must,  exist  an  alloy  which  only 
weakness  can  overlook,  or  hypocrisy  deny;  it  seema 
to  argue  one  or  both  in  him  who  affects  to  possess 
9  circle  of  connexions  so  immaculate,  that  no  vice 
dare  enter  within  its  sacred  precincts.  I  know 
the  reply  to  which  this  censure  is  e^poa^d,  and  it 
is  one  that  will  always  carry  with;  it  the  appro- 
bation of  the  unthinking.  It  will  be  saidi  that  it 
is  amiable  and  benevolent  to  dwell  upon  the  bright 
sidb  of  human  nature,  and  especially  of  our  friends; 
that  yfe  phoqld  leave  to  eneipies  or  strangers  the 
office  of  displaying  the  dark  01^ ;  and  that  ii> 
Gfilebrating  th^  good  qualities  of  those  We  love 
and  esteem,  we  only  teach  a  lesson  whioh  we 
secretly  hope  to  find  practised  towards  ourselve$. 
These  are  plausible  excuses  for  the  practice,  but 
they  are  no  vindication  of  the  principle.  Truth  is 
immutable,  and.  her  authority  paramount;  nor 
cap  we  sacrifice  her  rights  to  expediently  w^thou^ 
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opening  a  door  to  the  influx  of  evils  more  dreadfol 
than  may  be,  at  first,  imagined. 

Men  of  strong  and  discriminating  minds  cM 
usually  least  disposed  to  prostitute  their  praise^ 
I  need  only  refer  to  the  names  of  P<^e,  Swift, 
Arbuthnot,  and  Johnson.  Their  comipendations 
were  qualified,  as  eveiy  commendaticm  must  be 
that  is  true  :  or  if  they  applauded  only,  they  ap-> 
plauded  with  such  decorum  of  expression  as  did 
not  exalt  its  object  to  a  height  of  blamdess  purity. 
They  knew  human  nature  too  well,  had  too  quick 
an  insight  into  her  structure  and  play,  and  were 
too  deeply  conscious  of  the  infirmities  of  this 
earthly  state,  to  believe  any  man  deserving  of  that 
ascription  of  universal  excellence  whith  belongs 
to  no  man^ 

I  am  willing  to  believe  that  this  kind  of  hdn^ 
httion  is  often  laudable  in  its  ori^n;  and  I  do 
believe  that  in  Cumberland  it  sprung  from  a  gew 
neral  benevolence  of  character  which  made  him 
think  m.en  as  good  as  he  wished  them  tb  be. 
But  the  effect  is,  notwithstanding^  ^rtly  ludterbue 
and  partly  ofi*ensive ;  f<^  when  we  behold  name* 
unkqown  till  then  read  of,  invested  with  evi^ry 
form  of  praise  which  Bnited  genius^  worth,  ahd 
piety  could  call  forth ;  when  we  behold  them  in-^ 
vested  with  every  moral  grace,  a&d  with  every 
mental  superiority,  we  are  apt  to  wonder  why 
they  Were  nev^  heard  of  before,  and  at  last  to 
suspect  that  they  are  heard  of  now  only  to  be 
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Ibri^otteD.  We  close  our  minds  against  the  ad«- 
mission  of  truth,  because  it  is  forced  upon  us  with 
too  litde  attention  to  probability  ;  and  as  wef 
have  reason  to  suspect  some  things  we  suspect  all. 

Among  the  friends  thus  soothed  with  the 
blandishments  of  praise  is  the  grandson  of  Bishop 
Reynolds,  who  is  stiil  living,  and  who  was  re- 
motdy  related  to  Cumberland  by  the  marriage  of 
his  ancestor.  To  this  gentleman  he  addresses  a 
mysterious  paragraph,  at  page  168  of  the  first 
volume  of  his  Memoirs.  It  seems  to  bint  at  a 
transaction  of  gallantry  between  Cumberland  and 
his  friend's  sister,  but  without  any  mixture  of  vice. 
What  the  transaction  precisdy  was  I  do  not 
know. 

About  this  period  he  projected  an  epic  poem, 
which,  from  the  specimen  he  has  given,  it  might 
be  wished  he  had  finished.  The  subject  seems  to 
have  been  the  Discovery  of  India  by  the  Portu- 
guese; and  though  this  topic  has  been  nobly 
treated  by  Camoens,*  as  a  national  one,  it  em- 
braces a  field  wide  enough  for  another  adventurer 
to  signalise  himself  in.  Why  the  design  was 
laid  asidcy  the  author  himself  does  not  appear  to 


*  Why  li«i  MicUe't  iflirited  and  elegant  tranilation  of  the  Lutiad  of 
Cimoone  laai^ished  to  long  In  the  public  efttimstion  ?  Where  shall  we 
find  a  more  nuried  strain  of  poetry,  more  melody  of  versification,  more 
^%iiitgr  of  lanf^oage,  or  more  of  the  enthuuasm  of  the  muse,  than  in  this 
work?  Miclde  has  happily  succeMed  in  combining  the  respective  ex- 
eelleneies  of  the  two  great  mastei%  of  English  verse ;  he  has  united  the 
freedom  ami  variety  of  Piyden  with  <he  teisie^  hannonioua  energy  of  Pope. 
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know :  but  he  regrets  that  it  was  not  pursued  at 
those  periods  of  his  life  when  he  had  leisure  for 
the  undertaking.  When  the  reader  has  peruaed 
the  following  fragment,  in  which  the  discoveries 
of  the  Portuguese  are  introduced,  he  wili^  perhaps, 
think  with  me  that  it  is  to  be  regretted  he  never 
followed  up  the  project  to  its  completion*  I 
know  nothing  of  Cumberland's  that  has  more 
poetical  merit. 

'*  — — Lon;  time  had  Afric's  interposing  mound, 
Stretcbin^  «thwmrt  the  naTigator't  way, 
f^enc'd  the  rich  East,  and  tent  lb'  adve&t'roufr  Vai^t. 
Despairing;  home,  or  whelny'd  her  in  the  waves. 
Gama  the  fixfX  on  bold  discovery  bent, 
With  prow  still  pointing  to  the  faither  pole. 
Skirted  Caffraria  till  the  welcome  cape, 
Thenco  call'd  of  Hope-^vX  not  to  Asia's  sons—  . 
Spoke  the  long  coast  exhausted ;  stiU  *twas  h6pe>  ' 
Not  viictDry  \  nature  in  one  effort  foil'dy 
Still  kept  .the  contest  doubtful,  and  enrag'd, 
Rous'd  all  the  elements  to  war.    Meanwhile, 
At  once  the  Titans  with  Satumian  Jove, 
So  he  yi  happier  hour  a^d  bis  bpld  crew 
Undaunted  conflict  held :  old  O^ean  storm'd,. 
Loud' thunder  rent  the  air,  the  leagued  windis 
Roai'din  his  front,  a*  if  aUAfric'i  Gods  .^ 

With  necromantic  spells  bad  charm'd  the  stopm 
To  shake  him  from  his  course-— in  vain ;  for  Fate, 
That  grasp'd  his  helm  wkb  unrelenting  band. 
Had  register'd  his  triumph :  through  the  breach 
All  Lusitania  pour'd  \  Arabia  moum'd^ 
And  saw  her  spicy  caravans  return 
Shorn  of  their  wealth ,  the  Adriatic  bride 
like  a  neglected  beauty  pin'd  away ; 
Europe,  which  by  her  hand  of  late  reoeiv'd 
India's  rich  fruits,  from  the  d^erted  mart 
Now  turu'd  aside  and  pluckt  them  as  they  grew. 
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'5  A  new-fQund  woiid  fnm.out  tlie  waves  avmew 
Now  Soffala^  and  all  the  swanniog  coast 
Of  fruitful  Zanpiebary  till  where  it  meets  * 

The  sultry  Line^poaT'd  forth  their  odorous  stores. 
The  thirsty  West  drank  deep  the  lusck>tts  draughty 
And  reeFd  with  luxury  i  Emmaou^'s  throne 
Blaz'd  with  harbaric  gems ;  alolt  he  sale 
Encanopied  with  fold,  and  circled  round 
AVith  warriors  and  with  chlefe  in  Eastern  pomp 
Resplendent  with  their  qMnls.    Close  in  the  rear 
Of  conquest  march'd  the  motley  papal  host» 
Monks  of  all  colours^  hrotherhoods  and  names  i 
Frowning  they  rear'd  the  cross ;  th'  aflfrightad  tribes 
Look'd  up  aghast,  aod^-  whilst  the  cannon's  nuwUh 
Thundcr'd  obedience,  draf^t  th'  unwilling  knee 
In  trembling  adosation  of  a  -Ciod,  * 
Whom,  as  by  juilure  tutor'd,  in  his  works 
They  saw,  and  only  in  bisiinerqy  knew* 
Bat  creeds,  impos'd  by  terror,  can  ensure 
No  fixt  allegiance,  but  are  stmit  dismiss'd 
From  the  rext  consclenoe,  when  tbe.swotd  m  aheath'd.' 

''  Now  when  the  harrier  j  that  so  lOag  had  stood 
'Tvixt  the  disparted  nations,  was  no  more,       <  '         * 
Like  fire,  once  kindled#  sprdsding  in  its  oourse. 
Onward  the  mighty  c<mfla|pratistt  roU'd.  ' 
As  if  the  Atlantic  and  tha  fiqnthim  seas^ 
Driv'n  by  (^posing  windatuui  .ur^'d  amain      '     - 
By  fierce  tornadoes,  with  their  eumbroua  weight 
Should  on  a  sudden  at  the  narrowing  pass 
Of  Darien  burst  the  'CoiitukeDtal'ciMia 
And  whelm  together,  so  tiie  nathmsruriiM 
Impetuous  through  the  Ucach,  where-  Oama  fi»rc*d 
His  desperate  passage ,  terrible  die  shock, 
Fh)m  Ormus  edioing  to  the  Eastern  isles 
Of  Java  and  Sumatra ;  India  now 
From  th'  hither  Tropic  to  the  Southern  Cape 
Show'd  to  the  setting  sun  a  shore  of  blood : 
In  vain  her  monarehs  from  a  hundred  thrones 
Sounded  the  arbitrary  word. for  war  ^ 
la  vain  whole  cataracts  of  dusky  slaves 
Fbur'd  on  the  ooasts  ourth  trembled  with  the  weight ; 
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But  wbat  ran  davet  ?    WiMit  can  tlie  nerveUM  mrm, 
Shrunk  by  thai  soft  eiii8«cii]atiii|^  elhae, 
*  What  the  weak  dait  against  the  Hiailed  bfcast 
Of  Europe's  martial  son*  ?    On  sea,  dn  sholre 
Great  Almeed  trinniph'dy  and  ihe  rival  sword 
Of  Albuquenitte»  invincibie  in  amtt^ 
Wasted  the  nations,  hnmUing  to  the  yoke 
Kings,  whom  submlssiTe  myriads  in  the  dust 
Prostrate  ador'd,  and  from  the  solar  btaira 
Of  majesty  retreating  veil'd  thnrcyes. 

**  As  when  a  roaming  Tulture  on  the  wing 
From  Mauritania  or  tiie  cheerless  waste 
Of  sandy  Thibet,  by  keen  hunger  presto 
With  eye  quick  glancing  from  his  aiiy  height 
Haply,  at  ntmost  need  desories  a  ihwn. 
Or  kid,  disporting  in  some  fniitAi]  vale, 
Down,  down  at  once  the  greedy  felon  drops 
With  wings  close  oow'ring  in  his  hollow  sides 
Full  on  the  helpless  Wetim ;  thenee  agaiB 
Tow'ring  in  air  he  bears  his  luscious  prise. 
And  in  his  native  wHd  ei^|oys  the  feast ; 
So  these  forth  issuing  from  the  rocky  shore 
Of  distant  Tagus  on  the  quest  for  gain 
In  realms  unknown,  which  feverish  foncy  pidnts 
Glittering  with  gems  aatd  gold,  range  the  wide  seas, 
Till  India's  isthmw,  iWag  iHth  th«  sun 
To  their  keen  aight,  her  f MUe  boiOtt  spNnds, 
Period  and  palm  of  all  libsir  IsAoisrs  past ; 
Whereat  with  avaiiee  and  arabltfon'  fir'd, 
Eager  alike  for  plnudtar  and  for  feme. 
Onward  th^  press  to  spring  npmi  thdr  ptey  i 
Thew  every  spoil  obtaln'd,  whkh  greedy  hastt 
By  force  or  f^d  could  ravish  firom  the  hsMs 
Of  Nature's  peaceful  sons,  again  they  moimt 
Their  richly  freighted  bark  ;  she,  wUle  flie  cries 
Of  widowa  and  of  orphans  rend  the  strami. 
Striding  the  bUlows,  to  the  venal  winds 
Spreads  her  broad  vans,  and  flies  hcforo  the  gafe. 

*'  Here  as  by  sad  necessity  I.tcU 
Of  human  woes  to  rend  the  hearer's  heart. 
Truth  be  my  Muse,  and  thou,  my  basom's  star. 
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Hie  planetny  mistress  of  my  birth, 

Futnt  of  all  mj  bliBS,  of  all  my  pain, 

Inpire  me,  gcnile  Pity,  and  attune 

Thy  numben,  heavenly  cherab,  to  my  Mrain ! 

Thou,  too,  fnr  whom  my  heart  breathes  evciy  wish, 

Ihat  filial  love  can  form,  fturest  of  islesj 

Albion,  attend  and  deiga  to  hear  a  son, 

Who  for  aflicted  millions,  prostrate  slares 

Beneath  oppression's  scourse,  and  training  fast 

By  ghastly  fiunine  and  destructive  war. 

No  venal  suit  prefers ;  so  may  thy  fleets. 

Mistress  of  commence,  link  the  Western  World 

To  thy  maternal  bosom,  chase  the  iun 

Up  to  his  source,  and  in  the  bright  display 

Of  empire  and  the  liberal  search  of  fiime 

Belt  the  wide  globe— but  mount,  ye  guaMiaa  waves. 

Stand  as  a  wall  before  tbe  spoiler's  path ! 

Ye  stars,  your  bright  intelligence  withdraw. 

And  darkness  cover  all,  whom  lust  of  gold. 

Fell  rapine,  and  extortion's  guilty  hope 

Rouse  from  their  native  dust  to  rend  the  thrones 

Of  peaceful  princes,  and  usurp  that  soil. 

Where  late  as  humble  trafBcken  dicy  ftought 

And  found  a  shelter :  thus  what  they  obtained 

By  supplication  they  extend  by  force. 

Till  in  thte  Wantonness  of  power  th^  g^p 

Whole  provinetft,  where  million!  ac«  theSr  slaves. 

Ah  whither  shall  I  turn  to  meet  the  face 

Of  love  and  human  kindness  in  this  world, 

On  which  I  now  am  ent'ring  ?    Gracious  heavcta. 

If,  as  J  trust|  thou  hast  bestow'd  a  seoie 

Of  thy  best  gift  benevolence  on  me. 

Oh  visit  me  in  mercy,  and  preserve 

That  spark  of  lAsy  divinity  alive, 

Till  time  shall  end  me !  So  when  all  the  blasts 

Of  malice  and  unkindness,  which  my  fate 

May  have  in  store,  shall  vent  their  rage  upon  me. 

Fading,  bat  still  forgivfaig,  the  assault, 

I  may  persist  with  patience  to  devote 

My  life^  my  love,  my  labours  to  mankind." 

•  •  a 
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Somewhere  about  this  time  Lord  Halifax  lost 
his  wife,  in  whom  Cumberland  ako  lost  a  sincere 
and  tender  friend*     She  was  not  of  noble  birth, 
but  she  possessed  virtues  which  might  have  en- 
nobled any  birth.   .Her  advancement  to  a  title 
never  elated  her  mind  beyond  the  due  dignity  of 
her  station  5    she   knew    herself   accurately,  nor 
wished  to  act  beyond  her  sphere ;  and  she  studied 
successfully  to  contribute  to  her  husband's  hap- 
piness and  welfare,  both  by  her  affection  and  her 
prudence.     His  grief  for  her  loss  was  vehement 
and  sincere,  and  his  friends  regretted  her  death 
because 'the  calm  serenity  of   her    temper   had 
always  proved  ^n  admirable  counterpoise  to  the 
fiery  qualities  of  her  lord's. 

The  duties  of  bis  station  called  him  off  from 
unavailing  grief  however,  and  Cumberland  at- 
tended him  to  London  at  the  beginning  of  the 
winter  season.  His  situation  with  Lord  Halifax 
must  have  been  at  this  time  rather  nominal  than  real, 
for  he  represents  himself  as  passing  his  time  in  all 
the  solitude  of  a  hermit,  devoted  only,  to  his  books, 
and  visited  only  by  one  friend  of  the  name  of 
Higgs.  But  that  friend  could  not  supply  every  want 
of  his  heart.  His  separations  from  his  family  were 
long  and  frequent ;  and  accustomed  as  he  had 
been  to  all  the  endearing  intercourse  of  a  parent's 
roof,  he  found  nothing  in  the  metropolis  which 
could  supply  its  loss.  Luckily,  however,  at  the 
very -moment  when  these  thoughts  were  acquiring 
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a  paramount  domination^  and  were  leading  him 
to  the  prcgect  of  renouncing  his  post  for  retirement 
and  home,  his  good  and  amiable  father,  actuated 
by  similar  impressions,  had  concluded  an  exchange 
(or  bis  living  at  Stanwtck,  with  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Samuel  Knight,  and,  with  permission  of  the  Bishop 
of  London,  took  the  vicarage  of  Fulham  as  an  equi* 
valent.  Th«s  the  wishes,  most  ardently  enter- 
tained by  him,  were  at  once  gratified,  and  his 
situation  rendered  less  irksome,  by  being  compati- 
ble with  a  nearer  and  more  frequent  intercourse 
with  his  family. 

At  this  time,  Sherlock  was  Bishop  of  London, 
but  he  was  in  the  last  stage  of  bodily  decay.  Cum- 
berland was  occasionally  admitted  to  his  presence, 
in  company  with  his  father.  He  found  him  in  a 
state  awfully  calculated  to  humble  our  pride,  if 
any  thing  could  humble  it,  save  our  own  calami- 
ties, and  even  they  cannot  always  do  it.  His 
speech  was  almost  unintelligible,  and  his  features 
hideously  distorted  by  the  palsy.  But  his  mind 
was  entire  amid  the  general  wreck  of  his  corporeal 
faculties,  for  in  this  state  he  arranged  the  last  vo- 
lumes of  fais  sermons  for  publication :  nor  did  the 
selection  diminish  aught  of  that  high  fame  which 
his  preceding  volumes  had  obtained. 

In  the  adjoining  parish  of  Hammersmith,  lived 
the  celebrated  Bubb  Dodington,'at  a  splendid  villa, 
which  he  fantastically  enough  denominated  La 
Trappe:  an  appellation  bestowed  with  as  much 
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propriety  as  if  a  man  should  call  Newgate  the 
Elysian  Fields,  Here  be  waa  surrounded  by  a 
train  of  needy  dependants,  artists,  autbors^  and 
pbysicians)  wbo  kept  tbeir  stations  about  bim  by  a 
aubserviency  not  always  very  reputable,  I  suspect. 
Ralph  was  one  of  these :  a  man  noted  only  for  his 
political  venality^  and  as  one  of  the  heroes  of  the 
Dunciad^,  Paul  Whitehead  was  another,  asd 
Dodington  would  willingly  have  associated  John- 
son with  them>  as  we  learn  from  a  curious  note 
preserved  in  Hawkins'  life  of  him ;  but  Johnson 
declined  the  honour,  and  ridiculed  him  who  prof- 
fered it,  ip  one  of  bis  Ramblers. 

These,  indeed,  w^re  not  the  only  visitors  at  this 
celebrated  mansion.  Men  of  virtue  and  tideiit 
sometimes  assembled  there,  and  diversified  a  scene 
which  else  had  presented  nothing  but  wealthy  ar- 
rogance on  one  side,  and  dependent  meanness  on 
the  other.  Of  these  better  associates  Cumberland 
has  given  a  picture  so  lively  and  amusing,  that  my 
readers  will  thank  me  for  its  transcription  here. 
It  may  be  observed,  indeed,  that  Cumberland  never 
appears  to  greater  advantage  than  as  the  narrator  of 
familiar  scenes  of  life.  His  delineations  are  so  ac- 
curate, and  his  colouring  so  vivid,  that  the  picture 
is  placed  before  us  with  all  the  strong  characters 
of  reality.  This  was  a  talent  which  he  eminently 
possessed;  and  it  is,  in  fact,  so  nearly  allied  to 

*  Silence,  ye  wolves !  while  Ralph  to  Cynthia  howb^ 
^  And  makes  night  hideous— answer  ham  ye  owls. 
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dramatic  composition  that  we  need  har^iy  wonder 
at  his  felicity  in  its  application. 

*^  His  inmates  and  fiimiliars/'  says  he,  *<  were 
jMr*  Windham,  his  relation,  whom  h^  made  his 
Jieir,    Sir  William  Breton,    priry  purse  to. the 
^Dg,  and   Doctor   Thompson,  a  physician   out 
of  practice ;  liiese  gentlemep  formed  a  very  curious 
society  of  very  opposite  characters ;  in  short,  it 
,was  a  trio  consisting  of  a  misanthrope,  a  courtier, 
and  a  quack*    Mr.  Glov^,  the  author  of  LeonidaSf 
was  occasionally  a  visitor,  but  not  an  inmate  as 
those  above-:mentioned.    How  a  man  of  Doding- 
ton's  sort  came  to  single  out  men  of  their  sort 
(with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Glover),  is  hard  to  say, 
but  though  his  instruments  were  never  in  unison, 
Jhe  managed  to  make  music  out  of  them  all.    He 
could  make  and  find  amusement  in  contrasting  the 
^ulJenness  of  a  Grumbletonian  with  tl^e  egregious 
vanity  and  self-conceit  of  an  antiquated  cos^comb, 
and  as  for  the  Doctor  he  was  a  jack-pudding  ready 
to  his  hand  at  any  time.    He  was  understood  to  be 
Dodington's   body-physician,  but   I   believe  he 
cared  very  little  about  his  patient's  healtib,  and  his 
palient  cived  still  less  about  his  prescriptions ;  and 
when  in  his  capacity  of  superintendant  of  his  pa- 
tron's dietetics,  he  cried  out  one  morning  at  breakr 
&8t  to  have  the  mufins  taken  away,  Dodington 
aptly  enough  cried  out  at  the  same  time  to  the  ser- 
vant to  take  away  the  raggamuffin^  and  truth  to 
say  a  more  dirty  animal  than  poor  Thompson  was 
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never  seen  on  the  outside  of  k  pigstye ;  yet  he  had 
the  plea  of  poverty  and'^no  passion  for  cold  water. 

*^  It  is  about  a  short  and  pleasant  mile  from 
this  villa  to  the  parsonage  house  of  Fulham,  and 
Mr.  Dodington  having  visited  us  with  great  polite- 
ness, I  became  a  frequent  guest  at  La  Trappe,  and 
passed  a  good  deal  of  my  time  with  him  there,  in 
London  also,  and  occasionally  in  Dorsetshire.  He 
was  certainly  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men 
of  his  time,  and  as  I  had  opportunities  of  contem- 
plating his  character  in  all  its  various  points  of 
view,  I  trust  my  readers  will  not  regret  that  I 
have  devoted  some  pages  to  the  further  delineation 
of  it. 

"  I  have  before  observed,  that  the  nature  of  my  bu- 
siness as  private  secretary  to  Lord  Halifax,was  by  no 
means  such  as  to  employ  any  great  portion  of  my 
time,  and  of  course  I  could  devote  many  hours  to 
my  own  private  pursuits  without  neglecting  those 
attendances  which  were  due  to  my  principal.  Lord 
Haliiax  had  also  removed  his  abode  to  Downing- 
street,  having  quitted  his  house  in  Grosvenor- 
square,  upon  the  decease  of  his  lady,  so  that  I 
rarely  found  it  necessary  to  sleep  in  town,  and 
could  divide  the  rest  of  my  time  between  Fulham 
and  La  Trappe.  It  was  likewise  entirely  corre- 
spondent with  Lord  Halifax's  wishes  that  I  should 
cultivate  my  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Dodington, 
with  whom  he  not  only  lived  upon  intimate  terms 
as  a  friend,  but  was  tiow  in  train  to  form,  as  it 
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seemed,  some  opposition  connexions ;  for  at  this 
time  it  happened,  that  upon  a  breach  with  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  he  threw  up  his  ojffice  of  First 
hard  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  and  detached  him- 
self from  administration.  This  took  place  towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  late  king's  reign,  and  the 
ground  of  the  measure  was  a  breach  of  promise  on 
the  part  of  the  Duke  to  give  him  the  seals  and  a 
seat  m  the  cabinet  as  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
colonies. 

^  In  the  hummer  of  this  year,  being  now  an  ex« 
secretary  of  an  ex-statesman,  I  went  to  Eastbury, 
the  seat  of  Mr.  Dodington,  in  Dorsetshire,  and 
passed  the  whole  time  of  his  stay  in  that  place. 
LoidHalifax  with  hisbrother-in*law  Col.Johnstone 
of  the  Blues,  paid  a  visit  there,  and  the  Countess 
Dowager  of  Stafford,  and  old  Lady  Hervey,  were 
resident  with  us  the  whole  time.    Our  splendid 
host  was  excelled  by  no  man  in  doing  the  honours 
of  his  house  and  table  ;  to  the  ladi^  he  had  all 
the  courtly  and  profound  devotion  of  a  Spaniard, 
with  the  ease  and  gaiety  of  a  Frenchman  towards 
the  men.     His  mansion  was  magnificent,  massy, 
and  stretching  out  to  a  great  extent  of  front,  with 
an  enormous  portico  of  Doric  columns,  ascended 
by  a  stately  flight  of  steps ;  there  were  turrets  and 
wings  that  went  I  know  not  whither,  though  now 
they  are  levelled  with  the  ground^  and  gone  to 
more  ignoble  uses:   Vanbrugh,  who  constructed 
this  superb  edifice,  seemed  to  have  had  the  plan  of 
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Blenheim  in  his  thoughts,  and  the  interior  was 
proud  and  splendid  as  the  exterior  was  bold  aad 
imposing.    All  this  was  exactly  in  unison  with 
the  taste  of  its  magnificent  owner,  who  had  gilt 
and  furnished  the  apartments  with  a  profusion  of 
finery  that  kept  no  terms  with  simplicity,  and  not 
always  with  elegance  or  harmony  of  style.    What- 
ever Mr.  Dodington's  revenue  then  was^  he  had 
the  happy  art  of  managing  it  with  that  regularity 
and  economy,  that  I  believe  he  made  more  display 
at  less  cost  than  any  man  in  the  kingdom  but  him- 
self could  have  done.    His  town  bouse  in  Pall- 
Mail,  his  villa  at  Hammersmith,  and  the  mansion 
above  described,  were  such  establishments  as  lew 
nobles  in  the  nation  were  possessed  of.     In  either 
of  these  he  was  not  to  be  approached  but  through 
a  suite  of  apartments,  and  rarely  seated  but  under 
painted  ceilings  and  gilt  entablatures.     In  his  villa 
you  were  conducted  through  two  rows  of  antique 
marble  statues,  ranged  in  a  gallery  floored  with 
the  rarest  marbles,   and  enriched  with  columns  of 
granite  and  lapis  lazuli ;  his  saloon  was  hung  with 
the  finest  Gobelin  tapestry,  and  he  slept  in  a  bed 
encanopied  with  peacocks'  feathers,  in  the  style  of 
Mrs.  Montague.     When  he  passed  firom  Pall-Mali 
to  La  Trappe,  it  was  always  in  a  coach,  which  I 
could  suspect  had  been  his  ambassadorial  equipage 
at  Madrid,  drawn  by  six  fat  unwieldy  black  horses, 
short  docked,  and  of  colossal  dignity;  neither  was 
he  less  characteristic  in  apparel  than  in  equipage  ; 
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he  had  a  wardrobe  loaded  with  rich  and  flaring 
suits,  each  in  itself  a  load  to  the  wearer,  and  of 
these,  I  have  no  doubt,  but  many  were  coeval 
with  his  embassy  above^-mentioned,  and  every 
birth-day  had  added  to  the  stock.  In  doing  this 
he  so  contrived  as  never  to  put  his  old  dresses  out 
of  countenance  by  any  variations  in  the  fashion  of 
the  new ;  in  the  mean  time  his  bulk  and  corpu- 
lency gave  full  display  to  a  vast  expanse  and  pro« 
fusion  of  brocade  and  embroidery,  and  this,  when 
set  off  with  an  enormous  tye*-perriwig  and  deep- 
laced  ruflSes,  gave  the  picture  of  an  ancient  cour- 
tier in  his  gaia  habit,  or  Quin  in  his  stage  dress ; 
nevertheless  it  must  be  confessed  this  style, 
though  out  of  date,  was  not  out  of  character,  but 
harmonised  so  well  with  the  person  of  the  wearer, 
that  I  remember  when  he  made  his  first  speech  in 
the  House  of  Peers,  as  Lord  Melcombe,  all  the 
flashes  of  his  wit,  all  the  studied  phrases  and  well- 
turned  periods  of  his  rhetoric,  lost  their  effect,  sim- 
ply because  the  orator  had  laid  aside  his  magiste- 
rial tye,  and  put  on  a  modern  bag  wig,  which  was* 
as  much  out  of  costume,  upon  the  broad  expanse 
of  .bis  shoulders,  as  a  cue  would  have  been  upon 
the  robes  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice. 

'^  Having  thus  dilated  more  than  perhaps  I 
should  have  done  upon  this  distinguished  person's 
passion  for  ms^nificence  and  display,  when  I  pro- 
ceed to  enquire  into  those  principles  of  good  taste, 
which  should  naturally  have  been  the  accof&pani- 

I3 
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inents  and  directors  of  that  magnificeace^  I  fear  I 
must  be  compelled  by  truth  to  admit,  that  in  these 
he  was  deficient.  Of  pictures  he  seemed  to  take 
his  estimate  only  by  their  cost ;  in  fact  he  was  not 
possessed  of  any ;  but  I  recollect  his  saying  to  me 
one  day,  in  his  great  saloon  at  Eastburyt  that  if  he 
had  half  a  score  pictures  of  a  thousand  pounds 
apiece,  he  would  gladly  decorate  his  walls  with 
them,  in  place  of  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  he  had 
stuck  up  immense  patches  of  gilt  leather,  shaped 
into  bugle  horns,  upon  hangings  of  rich  crimson 
velvet;  and  round  his  state  bed  he  displayed  a 
carpeting  of  gx>ld  and  silver  embroidery,  which  too 
glaringly  betrayed  its  derivation  from  coat,  waists 
coat,  and  breeches,  by  the  testimony  of  pockets, 
button-holes,  and  loops,  with  other  equally  incon- 
trovertible witnesses,'  subpoenaed  from  the  tailor^s 
shopboard.  When  he  paid  his  court  at  St.  James's, 
to  the  present  qu^n,  upon  her  nuptials,  he  ap« 
proached  to  kiss  her  hand,  decked  in  an  embroi- 
dered suit  of  silk,  with  lilac  waistcoat  and  breeches, 
the  latter  of  which,  in  the  act  of  kneeling  down, 
forgot  their  duty,  and  broke  loose  from  their  moor- 
ings in  a  very  indecorous  and  uncourtly  manner. 

^'  In  the  higher  provinces  of  taste  we  may  con- 
template his  character  with  more  pleasure,  for  he 
had  an  ornamented  fancy  and  a  brilliant  wit.  He 
was  an  elegant  Latin  classic,  and  well  versed  in 
history,  ancient  and  modern. — His  favourite  prose 
writerwas  Tacitus,  and  I  scarce  ever  surprised  him 
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ia  his  hours  of  readiog^  without  finding  that  au- 
thor upon  his  taUe  before  him.  He  understood 
him  weU,  and  descanted  upon  him  very  agreeably, 
and  with  much  critical  acumen.  Mr.  Dodington 
was  in  nothing  more  remarkable  than  in  ready  per- 
spicuity and  clear  discernment  of  a  subject  thrown 
before  him  on  a  sudden ;  take  his  first  thoughts 
then,  and  he  would  charm  you  ;  give  him  time  to 
ponder  and  refine,  you  would  perceive  the  spirit  of 
his  sentiments,  and  the  vigour  of  his  genius,  eva<- 
ponte  by  the  process ;  for  though  his  first  view  of 
the  question  would  be  a  wide  one  and  clear  withal, 
when  \m  came  to  exercise  the  subtlety  of  his  dis- 
quisitoriai  powers  upon  it,  he  would  so  ingeni- 
ously dissect  and  break  it  into  fractions,  that  as  an 
object,  when  looked  upon  too  intently  for  a  length 
of  time,  grows  misty  and  confused,  so  would  the 
question  under  his  discussion,  when  the  humour 
took  him  to  be  hyper-critical.  Hence  it  was  that 
his  impromptu's  in  parliament  were  generally  more 
admired  than  bis  studied  speeches,  and  his  first 
suggestions  in  the  councils  of  his  party  better 
attended  to  than  his  prepared  opinions. 

^' Being  a  man  of  humble  birth,  he  seemed  to 
have  an  innate  respect  for  titles,  and  none  bowed 
with  more  devotion  to  the  robes  and  fasces  of  high 
rank  and  office.  He  was  decidedly  aristocratic : 
he  paid  his  court  tO' Walpole  in  panegyric  poems, 
apologising  for  his  presumption  by  reminding  him, 
that  it  was  better  to  be  pelted  with  roses  than  with 
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rotten  eggs :  to  Chesterfield,  to  Winnington,  Put- 
teney,  Fox>  and  the  luminaries  of  his  early  time^ 
he  offered  up. the  oblations  of  his  genius,  and  in- 
censed them  with  all  the  odours  of  his  wit :  in  his 
latter  days,  and  within  the  peidod  of  my  acquaint- 
ance with  him,  the  Earl  of  Bute,  in  the  plenitude 
of  his  power,  was  the  god  of  his  idolatry.  That 
•lioble  lord  was  himself  too  much  a  man  of  letters, 
and  a  patron  of  the  sciences,  to  overlook  a  witty 
head,  that  bowed  so  low,  he  accordingly  put  a  co- 
ronet upon  it,  which,  like  the  barrefi  seepire  in  the 
hand  of  Macbeth,  merely  served  as  a  ticket  for  the 
coronation  procession,  and  having  nothing  else  to 
leave  to  posterity  \n  memory  of  its  owner,  left  its 
mark  upon  the  lid  of  his  coffin. 

*'  During  my  stay  at  Eastbury,  we  were  visited 
by  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Fox  and  Mr.  Alderman 
Beckford;  the  solid  good  sepse  of  the  former, 
and  the  dashing  loquacity  of  the  latter,  formed  a 
striking  contrast  between  the  characters  of  these 
gentlemen.  To  Mr.  Fox  our  host  paid  all  that 
courtly  homage,  which  he  so  well  knew  how  to 
time,  and  where  to  apply ;  to  Beckford  he  did  not 
observe  the  same  attentions,  but  in  the  happiest 
flow  of  his  raillery  and  wit,  combated  this  intrepid 
talker  with  admirable  effect.  It  was  an  interlude 
truly  comic  and  amusing.  Beckford  loud,  voluble, 
self«-6ufficient,  and  galled  by  hits,  which  he  could 
not  parry,  and  probably  did  not  expect,  laid  him- 
self more  and  more  open  in  the  vehemence  of  his 
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aigoment ;  Dodington,  lotting  in  his  chair,  in  per* 
feet  apathy  and  8elf-<:oaimand,  dosing  and  even 
Mpring  at  intervals  in  his  legarthic  way,  broke 
out  every  now  and  then  into  such  gleams  and 
flashes  of  wit  and  irony,  as  by  the  contrast  of  his 
phlegm  with  the  other's  impetuosity,  made  his 
humour  irresistible,  and  set  the  table  in  a  roar. 
He  was  here  upon  his  very  strongest  ground,  for 
no  man  was  better  calculated  to  exemplify  how 
troe  the  observation  ii 


RUHeuinm  aeri 
F<trtiutae 


^*  At  the  same  time  he  had  his  serious  hours  and 
graver  topics,  which. he  would  handle  with  all  due 
solemnity  of  thought  and  language,  and  these  were 
to  me  some  of  the  most  pleasing  hours  I  have 
passed  with  him,  for  he  could  keep  close  to  his 
point,  if  he  would,  and  could  be  not  less  argumen- 
tative than  he  was  eloquent,  when  the  question 
was  of  magnitude  enough  to  interest  him.  It  is 
with  singular  satis&ction,  I  can  truly  say,  that  I 
never  knew  him  flippant  upon  sacred  subjects. 
He  was  however  generally  courted  and  admired  as 
a  gay  companion  rather  than  as  a  grave  one. 

*^  I  have  said  that  the  dowager  Ladles  Stafibrd 
and  Hervey  made  part  of  our  domestic  society, 
and  as  the  trivial  amusement  of  cards  was  never 
resorted  to  in  Mr.  Dodington's  house,  it  was  his 
custom  in  the  evenings  to  entertain  his  company 
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with  reading,  and  in  this  art  he  excelled ;  his  sdec- 
tions,  however,  were  curious,  for  he  treated  these 
ladies  lyith  the  whole  of  Fielding's  Jonathan  Wild^ 
in  which  he  certainly  consulted  his  own  turn  for 
irony,  rather  than  their's  for  elegance,  but  he  set 
it  off  with  much  humour,  after  his  manner,  tind 
they  were  polite  enough  to  be  pleased,  or  at  least 
to  appear  as  if  they  were. 

^^  His  readings  from  Shakspeare  were  altegetber 
as  whimsical,  for  he  chose  his  passs^s  only  where 
buffoonery  was  the  character  of  the  scene  ;  one  of 
these,  I  remember,  w^s  that  of  the  clown,  who 
brings  the  asp  to  Cleopatra.  He  had,  however,  a 
manuscript  copy  of  Glover's  Medea,  which  he 
gave  us  con  amore^  for  he  was  extremely  warm  in 
bis  praises  of  that  classical  drama,  which  Mrs. 
Yates  afterwards  brought  upon  the  stag^,  and 
played  in  it  with  her  accustomed  excettence ;  he 
did  me  also  the  honour  to  devote  an  evening  to 
the  reading  of  some  lines,  which  I  had  hastily 
written,  to  the  amount  of  about  four  hundced, 
partly  complimentary  to  him  as  my  host,  and  in 
part  consolatory  to  Lord  Halifex,  upon  the  event 
of  his  retiring  from  public  office;  they  flattered 
the  politics  then  in  favour  with  Mr.  Dodington, 
and  coincided  with  his  wishes  for  detaching  Lord 
Halifax  from  the  administration  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle.  I  was  not  present,  as  may  well  be 
conceived,  at  this  reading,  but  I  confess,  I  sate 
listening  in  the  ne^t  room^  and  was  not  ^  httle 
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gfttified  by  what  I  overheard.  Of  this  manuscript 
I  have  long  since  destroyed  the  only  copy  that  I 
had,  and  if  I  had  it  now  in  my  hands  it  would  be^ 
only  to  consign  it  to  the  flames,  for  it  was  of  that 
occasional  class  of  poems  for  the  day,  which  have 
nockim  upon  posterity,and  in  such  I  have  not  been 
ambitious  to  concern  myself;  it  served  the  pur<» 
pose,  however,  and  amused  the  moment ;  it  was 
abo  the  tribute  of  my  mite  to  the  lares  of  that  man* 
sion,  where  the  muse  of  Young  had  dictated  his 
tn^dy  of  The  Revenge,  mid  which  the  genius  of 
Voltaire  had  honoured  with  a  visit ;  here  Glover 
had  courted  inspiration,  and  Thomson  caught  it : 
Dodington  also  himself  had  a  lyre,  but  he  had 
hung  it  up,  and  it  was  never  very  high-sounding  ; 
yet  he  was  something  more  than  a  mere  admirer 
of  the  muse.  He  wrote  small  poems  with  great 
pains,  and  elaborate  letters  with  much  terse* 
ness  of  style,  and  some  quaintness  of  expression  i 
I  have  seen  him  refer  to  a  volume  of  his  own 
verses,  in  manuscript,  but  he  was  very  shy,  and  I 
never  had  the  perusal  of  it.  I  was  rather  better 
acquainted  with  his  diary^  which,  since  his  death, 
has  been  published,  and  I  well  remember  the 
temporary  disgust  he  seemed  to  take,  when  upon 
his  asking  what  I  would  do  with  it,  should  he  be* 
queath  it  to  my  discretion,  I  instantly  replied, 
that  I  would  destroy  it.  There  was  a  third,  which 
I  more  coveted  a  sight  of  than  of  either  of  the 
above,  as  it  contained  a  miscellaneous  collection 
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of  anecdotes,  repartees,  good  sayings,  and  humor^^ 
ous  incidents,  of  which  he  was  part  author  and 
part  conipiIer»  and  out  of  which  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  refreshing  his  memory,  when  he  prepared 
himself  to  expect  certain  men  of  wit  and  pleasantry; 
either  at  his  own  house  or  elsewhere.  Upon  this 
practice,  which  he  did  not  affect  to  conceal,  he 
observed  to  me  one  day,  that  it  was  a  compliment 
he  paid  to  society,  when  he  submitted  to  steal 
weapons  out  of  his  own  armoury  for  their  enter* 
tainment,  and  ingenuously  added,  that  although 
his  memory  was  not  in  general  so  correct  as  it  had 
been,  yet  he  trusted  it  would  save  him  from  the 
disgrace  of  repeating  the  same  story  to  the  same 
hearers,  or  foisting  it  into  conversation  in  the 
wrong  place,  or  out  of  time.  No  man  had  fewer 
oversights  of  that  sort  to  answer  for,  and  fewer  still 
were  the  men,  whose  social  talents  could  be  com* 
pared  with  those  of  Mr.  Dodington." 

This  is  a  copious  extract ;  but  surely  no  reader 
will  think  it  a  tedious  one. 

Academical  remunerations  were  still  to  be 
showered  upon  Cumberland.  When  he  returned 
out  of  Dorsetshire,  he  was  solicited  to  ofler  him- 
self as  a  candidate  for  the  lay  fellowship,  then  va- 
cant  by  the  death  of  Mr.TitJIey,  the  Danish  envoy. 
As  there  are  but  two  fellowships  of  this  descrip* 
tion,  it  may  be  supposed  that  many  sought  it  who 
were  disappointed.  Cumberland  tried  and  gained 
it;  he  was  supported  by  the  same  powerful 'in- 
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terest  as  before,  and  where  there  is  patronage  as 
well  as  merit,  it  is  natural  to  expect  success.  It 
does  not  appear  that  any  undue  influence  was  em* 
ployed,  or  any  positive  enactments  dispensed  with 
in  his  &your ;  but  he  did  not  hold  the  possession 
long,  for  he  soon  entered  into  that  state  which 
effectually  disqualified  him  for  retaining  his  fellow- 
ship,  by  qualifying  him  for  holding  a  station  much 
more  honourable  and  useful,  that  of  a  husband  and 
a  father  of  a  family. 
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CHAP.   VL 

Cumhei'land  writes  The  Banishment  of  Cicero.  — 
Complimentary  Letter  from  Warburton.  —  The 
mutual  Civilities  of  Authors  commonly  ridicu^ 
lous.  —  Offered  to  Garrick  by  Lord  Halifax,  for 
Representation^  but  refused. —  Cumberland  mar^ 
ries.  —  Accompanies  Lord  Halifax  to  Ireland, 
who  is  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant.  -—  His  Duties, 
•—  Offered  a  Baronetcy,  but  refuses  it.  —  Sketch 
of  Society  in  Dublin.  —  Cumberland's  Father 
promoted  to  the  See  of  Clonfert. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  period  wheo  Cum-* 
berland  made  his  first  appearance  before  the  pub-> 
lie  as  a  dramatic  writer.  The  subject  which  he 
chose  for  his  virgin  effort  was  one  very  little  caU 
culated  to  mould  into  the  requisite  form  for  repre* 
sentation,  though  sufficiently  tempting  perhaps  to 
a  scholar.  Its  title  /^TA^  Banishment  of  Cicero  J 
will  tell  what  that  subject  was.  Such  an  action 
might  afford  scope  for  the  production  of  a  fine  clas* 
sical  drama,  replete  with  elevated  sentiments,  en- 
forced in  a  style  of  chaste  and  dignified  eloquence; 
but  it  could  not  comprise  such  incidents  as  a  mo« 
dern  audience  would  receive  with  applause.  This 
defect  the  author  very  justly  allows,  but  he  insi-p 
nuates,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  he  did  not  prOf 
duce  agood  acting  play,  he  at  least  produced  a  good 
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reading  one.    This  opinion   he  thinks  deducible 
from  the  approbation  bestowed  upon  it,  both  in 
England  and  Ireland,  by  competent  judges,  and 
amcHig  others,  by  Bishop  Warburton,  a  compli- 
mestary  letter  from  whom  to  Cumberland,  is  pre- 
served )n  the  Memoirs ;  but  there  are  few  testimo- 
nies less  to  be  depended  upon  than  those  which 
an  author's  friends  deliver;    especially  when  a 
work  is  politely  presented,  and  an  opinion  politely 
requested*     What  can  be  expected  but  one  po- 
litely given  ?     Politeness  and  truth,  however,  are 
not  inseparable  companions.     It  cannot  be  ex- 
pected, indeed,  that  a  man's  love  of  integrity  will 
be  so  paramount  to  all  other  feelings,   that  he 
would  recooipence  an  author's  civility  who  had 
presented  him  with  a  copy  of  his  work,  by  telling 
him  that  it  was  a  worthless  production.    There  is 
an  allowable  evasion  of  truth  in  these  cases,  which 
all  men  practise,  and  all  men  know  to  be  practised, 
except  when  they  are  its  objects,  and  then  it  is  no 
longer  truth  evaded  but  truth  herself.      Heuce  the 
wide  difference  between  the  public  sentence  upon 
a  book,  and  that  which  we  often  find  in  the  letters 
of  eminent  judges  addressed  to  the  authors  them- 
selves; and  hence  the  mutual  compliments  of  lite- 
rary men  which  commonly  appear  so  ludicrous 
when  divested  of  those  accidental  circumstances 
by  which,  in  their  firat  application,  they  are  ren- 
dered respectable. 

"  Let  me  thank  you,"  says  Warburton,  "  for 
the  sight  of  a  very  fine  dramatic  poem .    It  is  much 
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too  good  for  a  prostitute  stage/'  What  is 
but  common  civility  in  the  first  place^  and  com- 
mon cant  in  the  second  ?  That  the  poem  would 
be  very  fine  might  be  anticipated ;  as  much  is  al^^ 
ways  said  on  similar  occasions.  That  the  stage 
was  a  prostitute  one,  is  no  more  than  what  e^ery  age 
says  of  itself.  Nothing  is  good  but  what  is  gone, 
and  that  which  is  gone  was  bad  while  it  was  pre- 
sent. This  is  the  accustomed  jargon  of  each  gene* 
ration.  And  where  then  can  we  look  for  a  period  of 
acknowledged  and  evident  virtue,  by  a  comparison 
with  which  we  may  estimate  the  degree  of  subse- 
quent degeneracy?  Not  in  the  testimonies  of 
those  who  lived  in  that  period,  but  in  that  of  those 
who  lived  after  it.  This  is  like  a  child  who  be« 
wails  the  bauble  that  is  destroyed,  and  neglects 
the  one  it  possesses,  only  because  the  one  cannot 
be  had,  and  the  other  can.  To  such  puerility  it 
might  be  expected  Warburton  would  have  been 
superior;  but  the  prejudice  was  a  vehicle  for 
praise,  and  he  could  play  the  courtly  panegyrist 
with  admirable  dexterity,  as  every  reader  will  ac- 
knowledge who  remembers  the  adulatory  corre- 
spondence between  himself  and  Bishop  Hurd, 
lately  published.  Prelatical  courtesy  is  there  car- 
ried to  its  height ;  and  to  a  height  which  no  one 
can  contemplate  with  much  pleasure. 

Though  the  drama  of  Cumberland  was  printed, 
it  has  never  happened  to  fall  under  my  notice ;  nor 
could  I  obtain  it  any  where  upon  recent  inquiry. 
What  are  its  claims,  therefore^  to  the  applause 
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which  the  author  demands  for  it,  I  know  not ;  but 
if  I  am  to  form  my  judgment  of  the  whole  from 
the  specimens  presented  by  Cumberland,  I  should 
hesitate  to  believe  that  it  was  either  ?ijine  dratna^ 
tzcpoem^  or  too  good  for  any  stage,  prostitute  or 
chaste.  The  dialogue,  in.  these  extmcts,  is  too 
tame,  and  the  language  too  feebly  correct.  Whe- 
ther I  am  wrong  in  forming  this  opinion  let^  the 
reader  judge  from  the  same  evidence  as  I. have 
had. 


'<  Gu^.— Cato  ifi  still  serere,  ig  stUl  himflelf: 

Rough  pnd  lUMbaken  iA  his  squalid  garb» 
He  told  us  he  had  lon^  in  anguish  iiiouni*dy 
Not  in  a  private  but  the  public  cause» 
Not  for  the  wrong  of  one,  but  wiong  of  aU» 
Of  Liberty,  of  Virtue,  and  of  Rome. 

*'  GM,^-*No  more :  I  sleep  o'er  Cato's  drowsy  theme. 

He  is  the  senate's  drone,  and  dreams  of  liberty. 
When  Rome's  vast  empire  is  set  up  to  sale. 
And  portion'd  out  to  each  ambitioiis  bidder 
In  marketable  lot 


^*  In  the  further  progress  of  the  same  scene  Pom* 
pey  is  mentioned,  and  Calphurnius  Piso  intro* 
duced  in  the  following  terms  :«-^ 

««  (M^  ,         Oh!  who. shall  attempt  to  read 

In  Pompey's  fact  the  movements  of  his  heart  ? 
The  same  calm  artificial  look  of  state. 
His  half-cloe'd  eyes  in  self-4ttent]on  wrapt, 
Serve  him  alike  to  mask  unseemly  Joy, 
Or  hide  the  pangs  of  envy  and  revenge. 

^'  CM.'^See,  yonder  your  old  colleague  Piso  oomesT 
But  name  hypocrisy  and  he  appears. 
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How  like  his  gnnd»ire*s  monument  he  looks ! 

He  wean  the  dress  of  holy  Name's  days. 

The  brow  and  beard  of  Zeno ;  trace  him  home* 

You'll  find  his  house  thh  school  of  vice  and  lust. 

The  foulest  sink  of  Epicurus'  sty» 

And  him  the  rankest  swine  of  all  the  herd." 

^'  I  find  the  two  first  acts  are  wound  up  with 
some  couplets,  in  rhyme,  after  the  manner  of  the 
middle  age.  It  will,  I  hope,  be  pardonable,  if  I 
here  insert  the  lines  with  which  Clodius  concludes 
the  first  act — 

**  When  flaming  eomets  vex  our  frighted  sphere. 
Though  now  the  natkNis  melt  with  awful  fSMr» 
From  the  dread  omen  iktal  ills  presafe» 
Dire  pUif  ue  and  fkmlne  and  war^s  wastinf^  ra^  $ 
In  time  some  bri|^hter  gsnius  may  arise, 
And  banish  signs  and  omens  from  the  skies. 
Expound  the  comet's  nature  and  its  cause. 
Assign  its  periods  and  prsscribe  its  laws. 
Whilst  man  grown  wise,  with  his  discoveries  fraught. 
Shall  wonder  how  he  needed  to  be  taught." 

This  play  Lord  Halifax,  who  requested  a  peru- 
sal of  it,  undertook  to  present  to  Garrick,  using 
all  his  influence  with  him  to  obtain  its  repreaenta* 
tion.  Cumberland  accompanied  his  lordship  to 
the  manager,  and  heard  the  strong  recommenda- 
tion of  his  patron  ;  but  he  read,  in  the  countenance 
of  Garrick,  the  late  of  his  drama.  It  was  left  with 
him  for  his  opinion  ;  that  opinion  was  given  a  day 
or  two  afterwards,  and  confirmed  the  predictions 
of  the  author.  He. bore  his  disappointment  unre- 
pining;  but  his  lordship,  who  probably  thought 
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his  avowed  protection  of  the  writer  a  sufficient  tes- 
timony  of  his  merits,  felt  so  indignant  at  the  re- 
jection, that  he  suspended  for  some  time  his  usual 
intercourse  with  Garrick.  Cumberland  candidly 
adds,  ^^  when  I  published  this  play  I  was  consci- 
ous that  I  published  Mr.  Garrick's  justification 
for  refusing  it ;''  with  so  much  more  prudence  did 
the  author  contemplate  the  transaction  than  the 
peer. 

In  the  901st  page  of  his  Memoirs,  Cumberland 
expatiates  upon  the  difficulty  of  his  undertaking, 
and  reviews  his  qualifications  for  the  task  of  deli- 
neating himself.  Anu>ng  those  which  he  consi- 
ders necessary  to  his  purpose,  he  reckons  some 
which,  had  he  possessed  them,  no  one  would  be 
pleased  with  their  exertion.  He  deprecates  the 
idea  of  merely  recording  the  respective  dates  of 
his  several  productions,  and  aspires  to  the  office  of 
a  censor  over  himself,  vainly  supposing  that  he 
could  *'  act  as  honestly  and  conscientiously  in  his 
own  case  as  he  would  in  the  instance  of  another 
person,*'  and  "  resolving  not  to  speak  partially  of 
his  own  works,  because  they  are  his  own."  Here 
is  an  assumption  of  power  which  no  one  would 
believe  him  to  possess,  had  he  reatly  possessed  it, 
or  were  it  possible  for  any  one  to  possess  it.  His 
praise  would  be  ascribed  to  partiality,  his  censure 
to  affectation ;  and  so  little  are  mankind  accus- 
tomed to  confide  in  the  accuracy  of  opinions 
which  a   man   entertains   of  himself,  that  their 
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•notions  of  things  would  receive  no  modificatkm 
from  such  an  authprky,  nor  would  they  be  pre- 
vented from  ^forming  their  own  decisions  respect*- 
ing  him  and  his  actions.  The  candour  and  truth, 
therefore,  which  Cumberland  wished  to  employ, 
would  have  answered  no  ultimate  purpose  satis- 
factory to  himself;  and  he  would  have  done  better 
by  aiming  only  at  that  neutrality  of  opinion  which 
leans  to  neither  side,  but  simply  states  the  evi- 
dence with  regard  to  a  particular  circumstance, 
without  urging  its  application  to  any  specific 
inference. 

In  the  year  17^9)  Cumberland  resigned  bis  feU 
lowship  for  a  wife,  an  exchange  of  very  dubious 
benefit,  and  which  som6  men  have  made  without 
finding  the  equivalent  of  what  they  resigned.  The 
lady  whom  he  married,  was  Elizabeth,  the  only 
daughter  of  George  Ridge,  Esq.  an  intimate  friend 
of  his  father's  and  a  gentleman  at  whose  house  he 
had  passed  many  happy  and  social  hours  before  he 
probably  ever  thought  of  connecting  himself  so 
tenderly  with  the  destiny  of  one  of  its  inmates. 
He  pays  an  afiectionate,  and  I  doubt  not  a  sincere, 
testimony  to  her  virtues,  and  of  course  celebrates 
her  personal  attractions.  They  lived  happib'  to- 
gether for  many  years,  though  1  have  been  told,  by 
a  friend  who  was  likely  to  be  well  informed,  that 
his  wife's  love  for  him  was  sometimes  displayed 
with  too  little  attention  to  his  liberty,  and  that  her 
desire  of  having   him  always   in   her  presence, 
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especially  during  her  last  illness,  amounted  to  a 
virtual  prohibition  of  his  seeing  any  person  who 
did  not  come  home  to  him.  This  is  a  degree  of 
fondness  very  pleasing  perhaps  to  her  who  exer- 
cises it,  but  seldom  acceptable,  I  suspect,  to  him 
who  is  its  object. 

In  1760  the  king's  death  caused,  as  usual,  some 
political  changes,  and  among  others  Lord  Halifax 
was  promoted  to  the  important  post  of  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  a  post  which  demands  a 
more  than  ordinary  union  of.  prudence,  activity, 
and  wisdom.  Every  great  man,  when  he  is  ap- 
pointed to  any  station  to  which  extensive  patron- 
age is  annexed,  is  soon  overwhelmed  with  applica- 
tions for  what  he  has  to  give ;  some  expect  the  re- 
ward of  past  services,  some  the  performance  of  past 
promises,  and  some  the  meed  of  acknowledged  ta- 
lents and  worth:  the  difficulties  of  the  giver  are 
increased,  by  the  contending  claims  of  the  appli- 
cants, and  he  is  embarrassed  to  discover,  not  where 
he  can  confer  a  benefit  but  how  he  can  avoid  in- 
flicting a  disappointment.  Cumberland,  being  im- 
mediately about  the  person  of  Lord  Halifax,  was 
not  unmindful  of  his  own  friends  and  relatives ; 
and  he  enumerates  some  instances  wherein  he 
availed  himself  of  his  influence  to  communicate 
good  fortune  to  others.  His  father  went  out  with 
the  new  Lord  Lieutenant  as  one  of  his  chaplains. 

Lord  Halifax  was  accompanied  by  Gerard  Ha- 
milton, as  chief  secretary.    This  gentleman,  (well 
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known  as  the  associate  of  Johnson  and  his  literary 
circle,  as  well  as  by  the  quaint  appellation  of 
*'  single  speech  Hamilton,'')  was  not  chosen  to  that 
office  by  his  employer,  but  appointed  to  it  by  his 
political  friends,  and  it  might  be  expected,  there- 
fore, that  he  would  enjoy  no  more  of  the  confi- 
dence of  Lord  Halifax  than  was  necessarily  con- 
nected with  the  business  they  had  to  transact  in 
common.  All  that  could  be  subtracted  from  this 
ordinary  detail  of  affairs  was  reserved  for  the  pri- 
vate ear  of  Cumberland,  and  to  him  was  entrusted 
the  management  of  his  lordship's  most  important 
personal  concerns.  With  the  title  and  rank  of 
Ulster  secretary  only,  he  possessed  the  privileges, 
and  perhaps  the  toils  without  the  emoluments,  of 
chief.  Transactions  which  had  no  right  to  pass 
under  his  notice  were  committed  to  him,  and  his 
situation  was  rendered  delicate,  responsible,  and 
in  some  measure,  dangerous.  He  had  the  entire 
control  over  his  lordship's  finances,  and,  as  they  by 
no  means  flourished,  and  his  lordship,  supceeding 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  was  resplved  not  to  shine 
less  than  his  predecessor,  he  found  the  task  one 
which  required  no  small  exertion  and  skill  to 
maintain  the  dignity  of  the  vice  regal  court,  with- 
out exhausting  the  funds  that  were  to  support  it. 

He  had  leisure,  however,  from  these  intricate 
and  laborious  duties,  to  observe  that  George 
Faulkner  had  pirated  his  Banishment  of  Cicero^ 
(which  he  had  published  in  London,  "  upon  quar- 
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to  paper,  in  a  handsome  type/')  and  sold  it  for 
sixpence!  The  anxieties  of  the  author  were  thus 
obtruding  upon  the  cares  of  the  secretary  ;  though 
be  seems  to  have  indulged  in  a  philosophical  apathy 
at  this  period,  respecting  his  literary  success,wbich 
I  am  afraid  he  soon  afterwards  lost,  for  he  gave  to 
the  world  a  poem  upon  the  accession  of  the  new 
king,  and  never  enquired  what  was  its  fate  among 
readers  or  critics.  I  suppose  it  was  a  quiet  one, 
or  the  rumour  of  a  contrary  destiny  would  have 
reached  him  in  the  midst  of  bis  indifference. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  dwell  at  much  length 
upon  the  events  which  happened  during  his  resi- 
dence in  Ireland.  Lord  Halifax  discharged  bis 
trust  in  a  manner  that  satisfied  both  those  whom 
he  governed,  and  those  for  whom  be  governed. 
His  speech,  upon  opening  the  session,  was  ad* 
mired  for  its  excellence,  a  great  part  of  which,Cum- 
berland  insinuates,  was  communicated  to  it  from 
the  pen  of  Gerard  Hamilton ;  and  from  what  be 
observed  on  this  occasion  he  was  led  to  a  hasty 
belief  that  Hamilton  might  be  the  author  of  Junius' 
Letters,  because  there  was  a  great  similarity  be- 
tween his  style  and  that  of  Junius:  a  very  vague 
foundation  for  bis  opinion,  which,  however,  he 
does  not  seem  to  embrace  with  much  ardour. 

One  thing  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  as  it  re- 
dounds highly  to  the  honour  of  Liord  Halifax.  It 
was  during  bis  governmeiit  that  the  vote  was  passed 
for  augmenting  the  revenue  of  the  Lord  Lieute- 
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oant,  and  though  he  accepted  and  passed  it  in 
favour  of  his  successors,  he  peremptorily  rejected 
it  for  himself.  This  is  an  instance  of  disinterested 
conduct  very  rare  in  men  who  have  opportunities 
of  increasing  their  wealth ;  and  it  was  peculiarly 
noble  in  Lord  Hali&x,  for  he  had  actually  dis« 
bursed  sums  considerably  greater  than  his  revenue, 
which  then  amounted  to  not  mote  than  twelve 
thousand  pounds  a  year.  It  endeared  him  also  to 
the  Irish  nation,  who  beheld  his  departure  with 
regret,  and  put  up  prayers  for  his  return,  while 
they  distinguished  his  retirement  from  office  by 
every  token  of  respect  and  admiration  which  gra- 
titude and  esteem  could  devise. 

Let  me  not,  however,  forget  the  moderation  of 
Cumberland  in  celebrating  that  of  his  patron.  The 
fidelity  and  zeal  with  which  he  had  discharged  the 
customary  duties  of  his  station,  and  some  supere- 
rogatory ones,  called  upon  Lord  Halifax  for  a 
more  specific  notice  of  them  than  what  belonged 
to  their  simple  remuneration;  especially  as  that 
Remuneration  had  not  been  increased  by  any  of 
those  arts  of  aggrandisement  which  are  too  often 
put  in  practice.  Cumberland  had  a  mind  which 
disdained  to  derive  any  advantages  from  disho- 
nourable practices ;  preferring  a  moderate  compe- 
tency, with  an  unspotted  conscience,  to  flattering 
gains,  with  a  reproaching  one.  This  degree  of 
virtue^ could  not  pass  unnoticed  by  a  man  so  capa- 
ble of  practising  a  similar  greatness  of  conduct ; 
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and  08  an  botlorary  gratification  for  30  much  purity 
olfaction  he  offered  to  obtain  for  him  the  rank  of  a 
baronet.  But  rank,  without  a  fortune  to  invest  it 
with  due  splendour,  is  an  object  of  very  little 
respect  in  modem  times,  when  money  is  the  test 
by  which  every  man's  claims  to  notice  are  finally 
adjusted.  His  lordship  felt^  indeed,  that  a  barren 
title,  unaccompanied  by  that  which  should  give  it 
weight  and  efficacy,  was  but  what  Montesquieu 
den<»ninates  ^^  money  of  opinion,''  a  sort  of  cheap 
reward  which  kings  b^tow  for  services  without 
exhausting  their  treasuries.  He  hinted,  therefore, 
that  his  father  would  probably  obtain  a  bishopric, 
and  that  he  possessed,  besides,  a  competent  estate, 
which  would  descend  to  him.  These,  perhaps, 
were  reasons  why  a  man  might  accept  a  title,  but 
not  why  a  title  should  be  offered  to  him ;  and  it  is 
something  like  mockery  to  recompence  services  by 
the  gift  of  an  empty  name  without  any  of  those 
substantial  rewards  which  make  life  happier  by 
making  it  independent. 

Cumberland,  indeed,  viewed  the  proffered  ho- 
nour just  in  this  light.  He  required,  however, 
some  time  to  meditate  upon  it,  that  he  might  con- 
sult his  family.  Their  sense  of  it  coincided  with 
his  own,  and  he  accordingly  intimated  his  respect- 
ful refusal  of  the  intended  dignity.  How  far  it  had 
been  prudent  to  have  accepted  it  as  an  earnest  of 
future  fitvours,  and  as  a  means  of  conciliating  those 
from  whom  such  fitvours  were  to  be  expected,  is 
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another  question  ;  and  a  question  easily  answered, 
perhaps,  for  Lord  Halifax  considered  the  refusal  as 
a  tacit  renunciaUon  of  his  patronage.  Not  that 
he  withdrew  his  countenance  immediately:  but 
Cumberland  seems  to  regard  it  as  one  of  those 
circumstances  which  ultimately  led  to  conse- 
quences of  a  decisive  character. 

Of  the  society  which  Cumberland  found  in 
Dublin,  I  cannot  do  better  than  copy  the  account 
in  his  own  words.  I  have  already  borne  testimony 
to  the  felicity  with  which  he  sketches  characters, 
and  it  would  be  a  puerile  ambition  in  me  to  discard 
his  phraseology  for  the  introduction  of  my  own. 

*^  Hamilton,  who  in  the  English  parliament  got 
the  nick-name  of  Single-speech,  spoke  well,  but 
not  often,  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons.  He 
had  a  promptitude  of  thought,  and  a  rapid  flow  of 
well-conceived  matter,  with  many  other  requisites, 
that  only  seemed  waiting  for  opportunities  to 
establish  his  reputation  as  an  orator.  He  had  a 
striking  countenance,  a  graceful  carriage,  great 
self-possession  and  personal  courage :  he  was  not 
easily  put  out  of  his  way  by  any  of  those  unac- 
commodating repugnances,  that  men  of  weaker 
nerves  or  more  tender  consciences  might  have 
stumbled  at,  or  been  checked  by  ;  he  could  mask 
the  passions,  that  were  natural  to  him,  and  assume 
those,  that  did  not  belong  to  him :  he  was  inde- 
fatigable, meditative,  mysterious;  his  opinions 
were  the  result  of  long  labour  and  much  reflection, 
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but  he  had  the  art  of  setting  them  forth  as  if  they 
were  the  starts  of  ready  genius  and  a  quick  per- 
ception :  he  had  as  much  seeming  steadiness  as  a 
partisan  could  stand  in  need  of,  and  all  the  real 
flexibility,  that  could  suit  his  purpose,  or  advance 
his  interest.  He  would  fain  have  retained  his 
connexion  with  Edmund  Burke,  and  associated 
him  to  his  politics,  for  he  well  knew  the  value  of 
his  talents,  but  in  that  object  he  was  soon  disap- 
pointed :  the  genius  of  Burke  was  of  too  high  a 
east  to  endure  debasement. 

*^  The  bishopric  of  Elphin  became  vacant,  and  was 
offered  to  Doctor  Crane,  who,  though  moderately 
beneficed  in  England,  withstood  the  temptation 
of  that  valuable  mitre,  and  disinterestedly  declined 
it.  This  was  a  decisive  instance  of  the  purity  as 
well  as  moderation  of  his  mind,  for  had  he  not 
disdained  all  ideas  of  negociation  in  church  pre- 
ferments, he  might  have  accepted  the  see  of  Elphin, 
and  traded  with  it  in  England,  as  others  have  done 
both  before  and  since  his  time.  He  was  not  a  man 
of  this  sort ;  he  returned  to  his  prebendal  house  at 
Westminster  in  the  little  Cloysters,  and  some 
years  before  his  death  resided  in  his  parsonage 
house  at  Sutton,  a  living  given  him  by  Sir  Roger 
Burgoyne,  near  to  which  I  had  a  house,  from  which 
I  paid  him  frequent  visits,  and  with  unspeakable 
concern  saw  that  excellent  man  resign  himself 
with  patience  truly  christian  to  the  dreadful  and 
tormenting  visitation  of  a  cancer  in  his  face.    I 
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was  at  my  bQiise.at  Tet worth  near  Sutton  in  Bed- 
fordshire,  when  he  rode  over  to  pae  one  morning, 
and  complained  of  a  soreness  on  his  lip,  which  be 
said  he  had  hurt  in  shaving  himself;  it  was  hardly 
discernible,  but  alas !  it  contained  the  seeds  of 
that  dire  disease,  and  from  that  moment  kept 
Spreading  over  his  face  with  excruciating  agony, 
which  allowed  him  no  repose,  till  it  laid  him  in 
his  grave. 

^^  By  his  refusal  of  Elpbin,  Doctor  Oswald  was 
promoted  to  an  inferior  bishopric,,  and  my  father 
thereby  stood  next  upon  the  roll,  for  a  mitre :  in 
the  mean  time  be  formed  his  iriendships  in  Ireland 
with  scmie  of  the  most  respectable  characters,  and 
made  a  visit,  accompanied  by  my  mother,  to 
Doctor  Pocock,  Bishop  of  Ossory,  at  his  episcopal 
house  in  Kilkenny.  That  celebrated  oriental  tra-* 
veller  and  author  was  a  man  of  mild  manners  and 
primitive  simplicity :  having  given  the  world  a  full 
detail  of  his  researches  in  Egypt,  he  seemed  to 
hold  himself  excused  from  saying  any  thing  more 
about  them,  and  observed  in  general  an  obdurate 
tacituriiity.  In  his  carriage  and  deportment  he 
appeared  to  have  contracted  something  of  the  Arab 
character,  yet  there  was  no  austerity  in  his  silence, 
and  though  his  air  was  solemn, ^his  temper  was 
serene.  When  we  were  on  our  road  to  Ireland,  I 
saw  from  the  windows  of  the  inn  at  Daventry  a 
cavalcade  of  horsemen  approaching  on  a  gentle 
trot,  headed  by  an  elderly  chief  in  clerical  attire. 
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who  was  followed  by  five  servants  at  distances 
geometrically  measured  and  most  precisely.  inain<> 
taioed,  and  who  upon  entering  the  ion  proved  to 
be  this  distinguished  prelate,  conducting  his  horde 
with  the  phlegmatic  patience  of  a  Scbeik* 

*'  1  found  the  state  of  society  in  Dublin  very 
different  from  what  I  had  observed  in  London ; 
the  professions  more  intermixt,  and  ranks  more 
blended ;  in  the  great  houses  I  met  a  promiscuous 
assembly  of  politicians,  lawyers,  soldiers,  and 
divines ;  the  profusion  of  their  tables  struck  pie 
with  surprise ;  nothing  thati  had  seen  in  England 
could  rival  the  Polish  magnificence  of  Primate 
Stone,  or  the  Parisian  luxury  of  Mr.  Clements. 
The  style  of  Dodington  was  stately,  but  there  was 
a  watchful  and  well-regulated  oeconomy  over  all^ 
that  here  seemed  out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind» 
The  professional  gravity  of  character  maintained 
by  our  English  dignitaries  were  here  laid  aside, 
and  in  several  prelatical  houses  the  mitre  was  so 
mingled  with  the  cockade,  and  the  glass  circulated 
so  freely,  that  I  perceived  the  spirit  of  conviviality 
was  by  no  means  excluded  from  the  pale  of  the 
church  of  Ireland. 

*'  Primate  Stone  was  at  that  time  in  the  zenith 
of  his  power ;  he  had  a  great  following ;  his  in- 
tellect was  as  strong  as  ever,  but  his  constitution 
was  in  its  waine.  I  had  frequent  occasions  to 
resort  to  him,  and  much  reason  to  speak  highly  of 
his  candour  and  condescension.     No  man  faced 
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difficulties  with  greater  courage,  none  overcame 
tbem  with  more  address :  he  was  formed  to  hold 
command  over  turbulent  spirits  in  tempestuous 
seasons ;  for  if  he  could  not  absolutely  rule  the 
passions  of  men,  he  could  artfully  rule  men  by  the 
medium  of  their  passions ;  he  had  great  suavity  of 
manners  when  points  were  to  be  carried  by  in- 
sinuation and  finesse  ;  but  if  authority  was  neces- 
sarily to  be  enforced,  none  could  hold  it  with 
a  higher  hand  :  he  was  an  elegant  scholar,  a  con- 
summate politician,  a  very  fine  gentleman,  and  in 
every  character  seen  to  more  advantage  than  in 
that,  which  according  to  his  sacred  function  should 
have  been  his  chief  and  only  object  to  sustain. 

^^  Doctor  Robinson  was  by  Lord  Halifax  trans- 
lated from  the  see  of  Ferns  to  that  of  Kildare.  I 
had  even  then  a  presentiment  that  we  were  for- 
warding his  advancement  towards  the  primacy, 
and  persuaded  myself  that  the  successor  of  Stone 
would  be  found  in  the  person  of  the  Bishop  of 
Kildare.  Of  him  I  shall  probably  have  occasion 
to  speak  more  at  large  hereafter,  for  the  acquaint- 
ance, which  I  had  the  honour  to  form  with  him  at 
this  time,  was  in  the  further  course  of  it  ripened 
into  friendship  and  an  intimacy,  which  he  never 
suffered  to  abate,  and  I  prized  too  highly  to 
neglect. 

"  I  made  but  one  short  excursion  from  Dublin, 
and  this  was  to  the  house  of  that  gallant  officer 
Colonel   Ford,  who  perished   in  his    passag-e  to 
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lodia,  and  who  was  married  to  a  relation  of  my 
wife.  Having  established  his  fame  in  the  battle 
of  Flassey  and  several  other  actions,  he  seated 
himself  at  Johnstown  in  the  centre  of  an  inveterate 
bog,  but  the  soil,  such  as  it  was,  had  the  recom- 
mendation to  him  of  being  his  native  soil,  and  all 
its  deformities  vanished  from  his  sight. 

"  I  had  more  than  once  the  amusement  of  dining 
at  the  house  of  that  most  singular  being  George 
Faulkner,  where  I  found  myself  in  a  company  so 
miscellaneously  and  whimsically  classed,  that  it 
looked  more  like  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  oddities, 
jumbled  together  from  all  ranks,  orders  and  de- 
scriptions, than  the  effect  of  invitation  and  design. 
Description  must  fall  short  in  the  attempt  to  con- 
vey any  sketch  of  that  eccentric  being  to  those, 
who  have  not  read  him  in  the  notes  of  Jephson, 
or  seen  him  in  the  mimickry  of  Foote,  who  in  his 
portraits  of  Faulkner  found  the  only  sitter,  whom 
his  extravagant  pencil  could  not  caricature ;  for 
he  had  a  solemn  intrepidity  of  egotism,  and  a 
daring  contempt  of  absurdity,  that  fairly  outfaced 
imitation,  and  like  Garrrick's  Ode  on  Shakspeare, 
which  Johnson  said  '  defied  criticism,'  so    did' 
George  in  the  original  spirit  of  his  own  perfect 
buffoonery  defy  caricature.     He  never  deigned  to 
join  in  the  laugh  he  had  raised,  nor  seemed  to . 
have  a  feeling  of  the  ridicule  he  had  provoked :  at 
the  same  time  that  he  was  pre-eminently  and  by 


ime 


preference  ip  butt  and  buffoon  of  the  company, 
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he  could  find  openings  and  opportunities  for  liiM 
of  retaliation,  which  were  sucli  left-handed  thruats 
as  few  could  parry :  nobody  could  foresee  "where 
they  would  fall,  nobody  of  course  was  fore-armed, 
and  as  there  was  in  his  calculation  but  one  super- 
eminent  character  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and 
he  the  printer  of  the  Dublin  Journal,  rank  was  n6 
shield  against  George's  arrows,  which  flew  where 
he  listed,  and  fixed  or  missed  as  chance  directed, 
he  cared  not  about  consequences.  He  gare  good 
meat  and  excellent  claret  in  abundance ;  I  sate  at 
his  table  once  from  dinner  till  two  in  the  morning, 
whilst  George  swallowed  immense  potations  with 
one  solitary  sodden  strawberry  at  the  bottom  of 
the  glass,  which  he  said  was  recommended  to  him 
by  his  doctor  for  its  cooling  properties.  He  never 
lost  his  recollection  or  equilibrium  the  Whole  time, 
and  was  in  excellent  foolery;  it  was  a  singular 
coincidence,  that,  there  was  a  person  in  company,' 
who  had  received  his  reprieve  at  the  gallows,  and 
the  very  judge,  who  had  passed  sentence  of  death 
upon  him.  This  did  not  in  the  least  disturb  the 
harmony  of  the  society,  nor  embarrass  any  human 
creature  present.  All  went  off  perfectly  smooth, 
and  George,  adverting  to  an  original  portrait  of 
Dean  Swift,  which  hung  in  his  room,  told  us 
abundance  of  excellent  and  interesting  anecdotes 
of  the  Dean  and  himself  with  minute  precision  and 
an  importance  irresistibly  ludicrous.  There  was 
also  a  portrait  of  his  late   lady  ]\lv.  Faulkner, 
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which  either  made  the  painter  or  George  a  liar,  for  j 
it  was  frigfatftilty  ugly,  whilst  he  swore  she  was 
the  most  divine  object  in  creation.    In  the  mean 
time  he  took  credit  to  himself  for  a  few  deviations 
in  poiot  of  galkkiltry,  and  asserted  that  he  broke 
his  leg  in  flying  from  the  fury  of  an  enraged  hus- 
band, whilst  Foote  constantly  maintained  that  he 
fell   down  an  area  with  a  tray  of  meat  upon  his 
shoulder,  when  he  was  journeyman  to  a  butcher: 
I  believe  neither  of  them  spoke  the  truth.    George 
prosecuted  Foote  for  lampooning  him  on  the  stage 
of  Dublin ;  his  counsel  the  prime  serjeant  com- 
pared him  to  Socrates  and  his  libeller  to  Aristo* 
phanes ;  this  I  believe  was  all  that  George  got  by 
his  course  of  law ;  but  he  was  told  he  had  the  best 
of  the  bargain  in  the  comparison,  and  sate  down 
contented  under  the  shadow  of.  his  laurels.    In 
process  of  time  he  became  an  alderman  ;  I  paid  my 
court  to  him  in  that  character,  but  I  thought  he 
was  rather  marred  than  mended  by  his  dignity. 
Greorge  grew  grave  and  sentimental,  and  sentiment 
and  gravity  sate  as  ill  upon  George,  as  a  gown 
and  square  cap  would  upon  la  monkey.'' 

A  short  lime  previously  to  the  departure  of  Lord 
Halifex  from  Ireland  (in  the  government  of  which 
he  was  succeeded  by  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land,) a  vacancy  happened  in  the  bench  of  bishops, 
and  Cumberland's  father  was  promoted  to  the  see 
of  Clonfert.  This  vacancy  occurred  so  imme- 
diately before  the  expiration  of  his  lordship's  go- 
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vernment,  that  the  right  of  nomination  seemed 
almost  to  belong  to  his  successor,  and  many  and 
vigorous  efforts  were  made  to  wrest  it  from  Lord 
Halifax.  But  he  firmly  resisted  the  attempt,  and 
bestowed  the  mitre  upon  one  whose  whole  life 
did  honour  to  his  appointment,  service  to  the 
church,  and  glory  to  God. 

But  it  wasan  advancement  which  he  had  not  taught 
himself  to  expect,  and  the  news  of  it  came  upon 
him  with  that  suddenness  of  surprise  which  some- 
times gives  an  additional  zest  to  joy.     He  bad 
returned  to  his  vicarage  of  Fulham,  contented  with 
the  issue  of  his  expedition,  and  prepared  to  wear 
out  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  discharge  of  its 
duties.     When  his  son   first  apprised  him  of  the 
vacancy,  he  listened  to  the  probability  of  his  pro- 
motion with  a  calm  mind,  observing  that  he  did 
not  think  himself  much  adapted  for  public  life,  and 
that  if  he  were  presented  to  the  vacant  see,  he 
should  feel  himself  bound  by  conscience  to  use 
his  patronage  for  the  benefit  of  the  clergy  of  his 
own  diocese,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  his  English 
friends.     This  resolution  he  afterwards  adopted, 
with  a  firmness  of  conscious  rectitude  which  did 
him  the  highest  honour.     In  the  anticipation  of 
his  promotion,  also,  he  expressed  his  determination 
to  follow  the  illustrious  example  of  his  grandfather 
in  the  appropriation  of  his  episcopal  revenue,  ob- 
serving that  though  he  despaired  of  imitating  him 
in  the  loftier  features  of  his  character,  he  hoped  he 
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should ,  be  able  to  escape  degeneracy  in  the 
humbler  course  of  his  virtues.  He  manifested 
no  avidity,  however,  to  urge  his  suit,  and  abso* 
lutely  forbad  his  son  to  importune  Lord  Halifax 
on  the  subject :  '^  you  have  shewn  your  modera- 
tion,'' added  he,  '*  in  declining  the  title  that  was 
offered  yoii ;  let  me,  at  least,  betray  no  eagerness 
in  courting  that  which  may,  or  may  not,  devolve 
upon  me.  Had  it  not  been  for  you  it  would  nevei: 
have  come  under  my  contemplation  :  I  should  still 
have  remained  parson  of  Stanwick  ;  but  the  same 
circumstances  which  have  drawn  you  from  your 
studies,  have  taken  me^  from  my  solitude,  and  if 
you  are  thus  zealous  to  transport  me  and  your 
fliother  into  another  kingdom,  I  hope  you  will  be 
not  less  solicitous  to  visit  and  console  us  with  the 
sight  of  you,  when  we  are  there." 

This  affectionate  and  paternal  wish  Cumberland 
amply  gratified,  and  it  must  have  been  among  the 
happiest  reflections  of  his  life  that  he  had  thus 
piously  contributed  to  the  comfort  of  such  pa- 
rents. 

The  reluctance  which  his  father  felt  to  impor- 
tune Lord  Halifax  upon  the  subject,  did  not  del^ 
the  appointment;  and  it  was  the  joyful  office  of 
his  son  to  announce  to  him  his  promotion  to  the 
see  of  Clonfert.  He  soon  arranged  his  affairs  and 
departed  for  Ireland  with  his  wife  and  daughter ; 
took  possession  of  his  bishopric,  and  there  re- 
mained, faithfully  attentive  to  its  duties  till  an- 
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Other  vacancy  happening,  he  was  translated  to  the 
Bee  of  Kilmore. 

Meanwhile,  Lord  Halifax  received  the  seab  of 
Secretary  of  State^  and  Cumberiand  could  not  but 
expect  some  preferment.  He  had  devoted  ten 
years  of  his  life  to  his  lordship's  service,  receiving 
in  return  an  income  certainly  not  sufficient  for  the 
support  of  that  appearance  which  the  situation 
imposed  upon  him ;  and  now  that  his  patron  bad 
an  opportunity  of  rewarding  those  years  of  assi- 
duous attention,  without  any  personal  sacrifice,  it 
could  not  be  very  presumptuous  in  CumberLaad  to 
suppose  that  his  will  would  be  second  to  his 
power.  But  he  knew  not  a  courtier's  code  of 
ethics.  He  had  studied  our  moral  duties  in  aoo* 
ther  school,  and  when  he  applied  his  reasonings  to 
the  actions  of  a  minister  of  state,  be  found  them 
useless ;  he  found  the  simple  notions  of  right  and 
wrong  too  unadorned  to  captivate  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  men,  versed  in  the  collusions  of  political 
science,  and  practised  in  the  evasions  of  truth. 

Lord  Halifax  had  to  name  an  under-secretary, 
and,,  passing  over  him  who  had  the  feirest  and  most 
apparent  right  to  the  nomination,  he  appbioted  a 
Mr.  Sedge wicke  to  the  situation :  a  person  whose 
claims  amounted  only  to  one  year's  attendance 
upon  Lord  Halifax  in  Ireland,  as  his  Master  of  the 
Horse,  and  some  little  proficiency  perhaps  in 
details  not  yet  familiar  to  Cumberland.  To  him 
^however  the  vacancy  was  given  ;  and  he  stepped 
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into  a  station  of  honour  and  profit,  by  the  in«^ 
aid  of  intrigue  and  aubserviency  to  deaigna  at 
which  a  belter  man  would  have  spumed.  Whcsn 
Cumberhnd  tendered  his  aerrices,  aa  a  matter  of 
forPi  upon  bia  lordahip's  appointment,  he  raceived 
tbia  cool,  brief,  and  impulsive  anawer— *Ac  was  Mf 
fa  for  epery  dimatian.  And  wlierein  was  his  de« 
ficieocy?  Because  he  could  not  fluently  dia« 
coufae  in  French.  Such  waa  the  ostensible  roaacMa ; 
bnt  the  real  one  waa  ao  different  that,  aa  Cum-^ 
berland  justly  obaerves,  **  had  he  possessed  the 
elegance  and  perfection  of  Voltaire  himself  in  that 
language,  he  would  not  have  been  a  step  nearer  to 
die  office  in  question." 

Driven  from  what  might  be  considered  ns  his 
legitimate  road  of  promotion,  he  turned  aaideand 
sought  for  indemnification  in  humbler  paths* 
And  here,  I  cannot  justify  his  conduct.  It  ww 
not  dishonourable,  but  it  was  mean ;  it  was  not 
the  course  of  a  man  perfectly  high  minded,  who 
feehy  with  dignity,  the  contempt  that  ia  ahewn  him, 
and  (»t>ve8,  by  his  actions,  that  it  waa  unjuatly 
bestowed.  He  retired  from  the  employment  of 
Lofd  Hali&x,  and  coa^sBcended  to  apply  fbr  and 
accept,  the  very  sitoatioQ  which  hia  rival,  Mn 
Sedgewicke,  had  vacated.  Thia  waa  confirming 
that  inferiority  which  Lord  Halifax  had  aaaerted  ; 
and  it  betrayed,  likewise,  an  unw<Mfthy  deaire  of 
money^  fisr surely  no  other  motive' cpuld  prompt 
him  to  a  atep  ao  inconaiatent  with  hia  own  rat 

hi. 
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Stpectability.  Nor  was  the  salary,  attached  to  thef 
situation,  such  as  could  render  its  possession  ah 
object  of  desire  to  a  man  whose  feelings  of  pro- 
priety were  not  in  total  slavery  to  his  avarice :  it 
%va8  but  two  hundred  pounds  a-year,  certainly  not 
necessarily  an  income  of  importance  to  a  man 
whose  talents  might  always  procure  more  than  that 
without  any  degradation,  I  do  not  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  when  he  mentioned  his  intention  of  ap- 
plying for  this  situation,  (which  was  that  of  Clerk 
of  the  Reports  to  the  Board  of  Trade),  to  L<ml 
Halifax,  his  lordship  remonstrated  with  him  upon 
the  indignity,  and  hinted  at  the  meanness  of  sub<^ 
mitting  to  such  an  office,  after  the  situation  he 
had  stood  in  with  respect  to  him. 

It  had  been  no  reply  to  this  reproof  had  Cumber- 
land answered — "  Why  then  does  not  your  lordship 
provide  for  me  more  worthily  ? — Why  do  you  not 
give  me  a  station  fitter  for  one  who  has  served  under 
you  in  a  post  of  confidence  and  trust  ?"  This  might 
have  been  a  reproach  of  his  lordship's  dereliction, 
but  no  justification  of  Cumberland's.  The  action 
by  which  he  sought  to  retrieve  the.  loss  he  had 
sustained,  was  one  which  ^belonged  solely  to  faim<? 
self:,  it  was  not  fbrced.upon  him  by  any  injustice 
of  others,  nor  by  any  considerations  of  necessity 
with  regard  to  his  own  condition:  he  had  lost 
something  which  might  easily  have  been  replaced 
by  economy  and  industry  in  various  paths  of  ex- 
ertion :   but,  submitting  to  be   the  successor  of 
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who  had' Stepped  into  the  vacancy  he  had  a 
right  to  expect,  and  which  he  missed,  from  in- 
capacity, was  a  proceeding  altogether  foreign  from 
the  feelings  of  a  man  whose  self-reverence  is 
founded  upon  a  clear  and  distinct  conception  of 
what  he  owes  to  himself.  I  confess  1  wish  Cum- 
berland had  acted  just  the  reverse  of  what  he  did, 
and  nobly  disdained  a  compensation  which  he 
could  not  but  ignobly  receive. 

Such  was  the  termination  of  his  intercourse 
with  Lord  Halifax ;  an  intercourse  which  com« 
menced  auspiciously,  but  ended  as  court  con- 
nexions commonly  do,  with  disappointment 
and  vexation.'  Had  Cumberland  been  more  ob- 
sequious, he  had,  perhaps,  been  more  successful : 
and  more  obsequious  he  probably  had  been,  but 
for  a  secret  bias  to  literature  which,  wherever  it 
exists,  effectually  controls  every  other  passion, 
absorbs  every  other  wish,  and  leaves  its  object 
no  other  desire  but  to  signalise  himself  in  the 
theatre  which  his  imagination  has  adorned  with 
the  most  profuse  splendor.  Eager  to  pursue  the 
career  of  literary  glory,  which  amused  his  fancy 
with  its  enticing  forms,  it  is  likely  he  was  less 
zealous  to  court  favour  in  her  political  haunts, 
satisfied  if  she  bestowed  enough  to  carry  on  the 
chief  concerns  of  life,  without  demanding  from 
him  sacrifices  that  would  eqfeeble  his  pursuit  of 
the  renown  he  greatly  coveted ;  and  hence,  per- 
haps, he  quietly  sat  down  in  Mr.  Sedgewicke's 
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place  trheti  capricious  fortune  bad  dtnied  Urn 
a  better. 

Whatever  resentment  Cumberland  may  have 
felt  at  the  moment  when  he  waa  thus  injuriously 
treated  by  Lord  Halifax,  all  remembrance  of  it 
seems  to  hAve  subsided,  when  he  wrote  bis  Me- 
moirs,  for  the  recollection  of  these  events  calls 
forth  no  revilings  from  his  pen,  no  expressions  of 
bitterness,  nor  any  of  those  allowable  censures 
whicb  tbe  contemplation  of  insincerity  may  be 
pertnitted  to  excite.  Christian  forbearance  implies 
patience'  under  every  injury,  and  I  hope  it  was 
from  ihil^  motive  only  that  Cumberland  acted  ;  but 
human  nature  is  so  apt  to  rebel,  and  those  feelings 
which  heaven  itself  has  given  us,  which  education 
developes,  which  society  brings  into  action^  and 
which  individual  honour  is  compelled  to  summon 
as  its  safeguard  and  testimony,  concur  so  power* 
Ailly  to  overthrow  that  perfect  humility  and  suffn** 
jng  which  our  Saviour  so  divinely  taught  and  so 
divinely  practised,  that  when  I  behold  it  acting 
without  any  alloy  of  human  weakness,  I  own  I  am 
rather  inclined  to  think  it  the  guise  of  hypocrisy, 
which  veils  its  resentments  when  they  are  in* 
effectual,  rather  than  the  language  of  a  purely 
Christian  meekness,  which  forgives  as  truly  as  it 
hopes  to  be  forgiven.  Not  that  I  would  insinuate 
this  with  regard  to  Cumberland,  for  I  should  abhor 
the  man  whose  rancour  neither  the  death  of  its 
object,  nor  the  long  lapse  of  years  could  subdue  ; 
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and  it  would  redound  only  so  much  the  more  to 
the  gentleness  of  his  character  to  suppose  that  his 
mild  recital  of  these  transactions  arose,  not  from  an 
insensibility  tohis  lordship'sdissimulation,  but  from 
a  sincere  oblivion  in  his  own  breast,  of  every  senti- 
ment of  anger  and  displeasure.  What  I  have  said, 
I  have  delivered  as  a  general  opinion,  called  forth 
by  a  contemplation  of  my  subject;  and  I  have 
formed  the  opinion  from  a  close  observation  of 
their  conduct  who  talk  most  loudly  of  foigiveness 
ofiojuries;  who  affect  most  vehemently  to  prac- 
tise what  they  inculcate ;  and  who  prove,  by 
their  actions,  that  they  pardon  only  when  they 
cannot  revenge,  and  praise  the  loveliness* 4if  for^ 
bearance  when  their  hearts  are  bursting  under  its 
inevitable  restraint.  Their  submission  to  iojuries 
is  involuntary,  and,  therefore  unwilling :  but  they 
know  how  to  mask  their  sentiments,  and  extract 
from  a  servitude  they  abhor,  maxims  of  obedience 
which  might  sanctify  the  lips  of  a  Saint. 

I  know  the  difficulty  with  which  our  nature 
bends  to  the  infliction  of  evil  without  forming  a 
design  (I  will  not  say  a  wish — perhaps  that's  im- 
possible at  the  moment  of  suffering)  of  retaliation. 
I  know  also  how  hard  it  is  so  to  subdue  the  evil 
passions  of  our  heart,  as  to  be  able  and  willing  to 
do  justice  to  him  who  has  wronged  us;  and 
therefore  I  am  the  more  willing  to  praise  the 
placability  of  Cumberland,  and  the  sincerity  with 
which  he  allows,  to  Lord  Halifax,  those  eminent 
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virtues  and  qualifications  which  he  indubitably 
possessed. 

I  had  known  him  too  intimately/'  he  observes, 
**  not  to  know,  in  the  very  moment,  of  which  I 
have  been  speaking,  that  what  he  was  by  accident 
he  was  not  by  nature.  1  am  persuaded  he  ivas 
formed  to  be  a  good  man,  he  might  also  have  been 
a  great  one :  his  mind  was  large,  his  spirit  active, 
his  ambition  honourable ;  he  had  a  carriage  noble 
and  imposing ;  his  first  approach  attracted  notice, 
his  consequent  address  ensured  respect;  if  his 
talents  were  not  quite  so  solid  as  some,  nor  alto- 
gether so  deep  as  others,  yet  they  were  brilliant, 
popi^liir^and  made  to  glitter  in  the  eyes  of  men; 
splendor  was  his  passion  ;  his  good  fortune  threw 
opportunities  in  his  way  to  have  supported  it ;  his 
ill  fortune  blasted  all  those  energies  which  should 
have  been  reserved  for  the  crisis  of  his  public 
fame ;  the  first  offices  of  the  state,  the  highest 
honours  w^ich  his  sovereign  could  bestow,  were 
showered  upon  him  when  the  spring  of  his  mind 
was  broken,  and  his  genius,  like  a  vessel  overloaded 
with  treasure,  but  far  gone  in  decay,  was  only 
precipitated  to  ruin  by  the  very  freight,  that  in  its 
better  days  would  have  crowned  it  with  prosperity 

and  riches/'-. **  He  had  filled  the  high  stations 

of  First  Lord  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Principal  Secretairy  of  State, 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
th^  County  of  Northampton,  and  Knight  of  the 
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Garter.  He  had  no  son,  and  his  title  is  extinct. 
1  saw  him  in  his  last  illness,  when  his  constitu- 
tion was  an  absolute  wreck ;  I  never  knew  that 
man,  whose  life,  if  circumstantially  detailed, 
would  fiirnish  a  more  striking  moral,  and  a  more 
tragical  catastrophe.  Nature  endowed  him  libe- 
rally with  her  gifts,  Fortune  showered  her  favours 
proiusely  upon  him.  Providence  repeatedly-  held 
forth  the  most  extraordinary  vouchsafements. 
What  a  mournful  retrospection !  I  am  not  bound 
to  dwell  upon  it.     I  turn  from  it  with  horror." 

Such  was  the  mixture  of  applause  and  disappro- 
bation with  which  be  mentioned  his  early  friend 
and  patron,  when  age  had  cooled  his  resentments, 
strengthened  his  mind,  and  invigorated  his  piety. 
Let  us  hear  how  he  contemplated  the  same  subject 
only  a  few  weeks  before  his  death. 

When  in  a  luckless  hoar  I  threw  aside 
My  coUege  gown^  and  Halifax  was  pleas'd 
To  call  me  to  his  confidence,  methought 
Fonn  more  engaging  never  gnc'd  a  court  i 
Aspiring,  elegant,  with  genius  fraught, 
A  scholar  in  my  native  college  trained. 
With  academic  honours  jiistly  crown'd ; 
In  his  domestic  character -correct. 
The  faithful  husband  of  a  virtuous  wife- 
Such  he  appeared  to  me,  and  such  he  was ; 
A  patron  better  fitted  to  attract 
My  admiration  than  engage  my  love : 
Active  in  office,  warm  in  party  zeal. 
And  if  with  eloquence  not  richly  stor'd. 
Yet  in  delivery  he  so  grac'd  his  speech. 

That  he  stood  high  in  fame,  and  first  of  thos^e  * 

^ith  whom  Newcastle  in  that  easy  time 
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Held  brief  eonsuU^  and  bustled  through  bU  day. 

But  where  no  system  is,  chance  ^ves  no  heed 

To  cause  or  oonseqoenoe,  but  veers  about 

And  as  it  whhl'd  Newcastle's  wlttdmill  round> 

It  swept  my  patron  out  of  place  and  power. 

Fierce  war  ensu'd ;  high  swell'd  the  indignant  heart 

Of  this  bold  Montagu,  the  foe  dedar'd 

Of  his  false  friend ;  but  the  same  chanee,  that  caus'd,. 

Soon  <Air*d  the  mischief  and  allay'd  the  strife. 

So  this  short  tragedy  was  soon  wound  up. 

And  Montagu  and  Capulat  shook  handsy— 

Heav'n !  what  sweet  tempers  politicians  have ! 

Meanwhile  of  this  sage  minister  I  saw 

As  much  as  my  humility  desir*d. 

And  knew  as  ranch  as  small  men  know  of  great. 

Of  hira,  with  whom  so  much  of  life  1  pass'dy 

If  more  I  were  to  tell,  'twould  only  prove 

The  sun  that  rises  clear  may  set  in  clouds."— ^/2«<roip«cii0».* 

Here  the  conclusion  corresponds  with  that  of 
the  preceding  extract,  and  they  both  refer  to 
events  well  known,  I  suppose,  to  the  author,  but 
not  very  generally  familiar  to  the  world.  They 
need  not  be  so ;  he  to  whom  they  relate  is  dead: 
a  solemn  proposition:  and  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  it  would  have  been  more  decorous  in  Cumber- 
land to  have  refrained  wholly  from  touching  upon 
his  vices,  or  to  have  done  it  more  explicitly  than 
by  dark  hints  and  exclamations  of  horror.  These 
only  serve  to  awaken  the  imagination  without 
satisfying  the  reason  ;  jand  when  conjecture  is  idly 
excited  in  its  darkest  colours,  we  all  know  that 

*  A  poem  in  fismiUar  blank  verse,  devoted  to  the  celebration  of  those 
characters  and  events  which  had  been  before  celebrated  in  prose  in  his  Me* 
moirt.    It  was  published  only  a  few  weeks  before  his  death. 
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there  is  a  propensity  in  inan  to  push  it  to  extremities. 

I  would  deprecate,  therefore,  every  attack  which 

comes.masked  in  the  guise  of  exclamatory  disgust 

or  insidious  benevolence,  which,  by  a  sinister  kind 

of  charity,  affects  to  deplore  the  excesses  it  more 

than  exposes  by  telling  their  existence,  without 

disclosing  their  magnitude  and  quality.     A  man 

will  sooner  lose  his  character  by  a  shrug  of  the 

shoulder  aptly  performed  at  his  appearance,  or  a 

smile  of  significant  surprise  when  he  talks  of  ho- 

nesty,  or  a  solemn  shake  of  the  head  when  another 

praises  his  integrity,  than  he  will  by  any  open 

and  manifest  attack  conducted  either  by  truth  or 

artifice ;  and,  by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  to  record 

the  merits  of  any  one,  to  refer  mysteriously,  at  the 

conclusion,  to  the  contrast  between  those  merits 

and  certain  defects,  and  then  abruptly  to  quit  the 

discussion  as  one  too  heart-rending,  too  skocking 

to  be  pursued,  is  the  most  certain,  though  not  the 

most  allowable  method,  to  make  the  reader  believe 

all  that  we  wish,  and  more  than  is  true. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Cumberland  produces  his  Summer's  TAL£.^—£i# 
felicity  in  being  independent  of  booksellers. — Ua^ 
a  controversy  with  Bickerstaff. — Roused  to  a  pur^ 
suit  of  the  legitimate  drama  btf  the  remonstrance 
of  Smith. — Visits  Ireland  with  his  family. — Ac' 
count  of  his  father  s  improvements  in  the  condition 
of  the  peasantry  of  his  diocese, — Returns  to  Eng- 
land^ and  produces  his  comedy  of  The  Bro- 
thers.— His  mode  of  study  censured. --^The  cha- 
racters of  that  play  examined. — Mrs.  Inchbald's 
opinion  controverted. — The  epilogue  contains  some 
delicate  flattery  to  Garrick^ — Arrogance  of  th^ 
prologue* 

Neither  the  duties  nor  the  emoluments  of  his 
station,  were  such  as  tempted  him  to  remain  inteU 
lectus^lly  idle.  He  had  leisure  for  labour,  and 
occasion  fdr  money ;  and  he  resorted  to  the  stage 
as  the  easiest  way  of  performing  the  one  and  ac<- 
quiring  the  other. 

Bickerstaff  had  been  successfully  producing  his 
Love  in  a  Village^  and  The  Maid  of  the  Mill;  the 
people  had  acquired  a  relish  for  music  and  songs ; 
and  an  author  who  wished  to  try  the  issue  of  a  dra- 
matic attempt  could  not  select  a  plan  less  liable  to 
miscarriage  than  the  composition  of  an  English 
opera.  The  judgment  of  the  audience  was  trans-* 
ferred  from  the  mind  to  the  ear ;  the  composer,  the 
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fiddler^  and  the  singer,  ensured  the  success  of  the 
writer ;  wit,  humour,  language,  character,  and  in- 
cident, modestly  retired  from  view,  while  a  success- 
sion  of  dialogues,  leading  naturally  or  not  naturally 
to  a  song  and  a  dance,  supported  the  author's  fame, 
and  filled  his  pockets. 

An  undertaking  thus  humble  in  performance 
was  the  first  to  which  the  dramatic  muse  of  Cum- 
berland addressed  herself ;  and  after  a  few  weeks 
diligence  produced  The  Summer's  Tale.  The  mu- 
sic was  chiefly  composed  Jby  Abel,  Bach,  Arne, 
and  Arnold ;  Beard,  Miss  Brent,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mattocks,  suppoited  the  vocal  parts ;  and  Shuter 
aided  the  comic :  but  with  all  this  profusion  of 
assistance,  the  piece  languished  through  nii\e 
nights,  and  was  then  heard  of  no  more.  The 
motto  which  Cumberland  prefixed  to  it  when  pub- 
lished, aptly  designated  its  value: — Vox^  et pnB- 
terea  nihil: — yet,  I  should  suspect  bis  own  opi- 
nion of  its  worthlessness  to  be  rather  assumed  than 
real,  for  he  attempted  again  to  interest  the  public 
in  its  favour,  by  presenting  it  to  their  notice,  some- 
what altered,  and  under  the  name  of  Amelia.  He 
gave  the  profits  of  the  ninth  night  to  the  Fund 
far  the  support  of  decayed  ^ actors :  but  the  ninth 
night  of  an  unstliccessful  play  would  not  produce 
a  very  splendid  donation. 

Cumberland  may  now  be  considered  as  having 
made  his  deliberate  decision,  and  entered  upon 
that  career  which,  I  have  already  observed,  was 
most  congenial  to  his  temper,  pursuits,  and  ac- 
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quirements.  It  deserves  ta  be  reckoned,  how* 
ever,  among  the  felicities  of  this  period  of  his  lifin 
that  his  condition  was  such  as  exempted  him 
from  the  degrading  necessity  of  toiling  for  book* 
seU^s  as  their  drudge.  His  was  a  free  eleqtioot 
and  freely  he  punued  it.  In  privacy  he  excogi* 
tated  the  subjects  he  chose  to  discuss,  in  privacy 
he  pursued  them,  wrote  when  he  pleased,  aii4 
what  he  pissed.  His  mind  was  not  harrassed  by 
the  dread  of  poverty,  and  all  its  train  of  iron  evils ; 
he  saw  no  miseries  hovering  over  his  devoted  steps 
if  he  remitted  the  eternal  movements  of  his  peo ; 
his  genius  suffered  no  insults  fr^m  a  race  of  men 
who  estimate  the  progress  of  mind  by  the  progress 
of  a  printer's  compositor,  and  know  no  difference 
between  the  labours  of  excellence  and  those  of 
rapidity ;  who  contract  for  the  production  of  a 
book,  as  a  man  does  for  a  suit  of  clothes,  and  pre<« 
sume  that  it  is  as  easy  to  controul  the  operations 
of  intellect  as  those  of  a  tailor's  needle ;  who 
have  no  conception  that  delay  can  produce  benefit, 
or  that  to  digest  the  materials  of  a  work,  to  ar- 
range them  with  perspicuity,  to  anieod,  to  revise, 
to  pause  for  better  modes  of  reason,  or  happier 
methods  of  illustration,  would  confer  an  additional 
value  upon  the  performance  that  is  to  be  pro- 
duced ;  all  this  is  unembodied  fantasy,  mere  vi- 
sionary rant  to  them ;  and  the  very  thing  they 
want,  (a  saleable  commodiiy^  to  use  their  own 
phrase)  is  often  defeated  by  their  improvident  hasie 
to  obtain  it.     From  toils  like  these  Cumberland 
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was  aboolved ;  he  wrote  for  himself  and  fiom  him* 
self;  snd  it  is  only  those,  who  like  a  Johnson^  a 
Groldsmith,  and  a  Dryden,  endured  a  harder  &te^ 
that  can  fully  ^tppreciate  the  value  of  that  liberty,  of 
Aiily  feel  the  debasement  and  humility  of  its  oppOi^ 
site  slavery.     If  there  be  a  condition  more  truly 
lamentable  than  another,  it  is  that  where  a  man  of 
talent  is  doomed,  by  the  augustm  res  damiy  to  tra- ' 
mel  in  his  mind  to  the  conceptions  of  those  who 
rate  the  labours  of  intellect  like  the  labours  of  the 
hand,  by  the  simple  computation  of  reiterated  mo- 
tion.    The  history  of  literature  is  full  of  instances 
which  justify  this  anathema;    it  is  a  servitude 
which  every  man,  who  can  feel  its  bitterness  must 
wish  to  see  destroyed.    It  is  not  imaginary :  it  has  a 
teal  existence:  hundreds  have  smarted  beneath 
the  yoke:    hundreds  still  pine  under  its  galling 
pressure :  and  hundreds  yet  unborn  will  feel  it  too. 
Credidiy  propter  quod  loctttm  eum. 

Exceptions  there  have  been,  honourable  excep- 
tions,  to  this  general  character.  I  have  known 
some :  I  have  read  of  more  than  I  have  known ; 
the  names  of  Elmsley,  Becket,  and  Nichols,  are 
lecorded  in  the  imperishable  pages  of  men  of  ge- 
nius ;  they  deserve  to  be  so,  and  I  wish  the  list 
could  be  extendedbeyond  my  patience  to  transcribe. 

Cumberland,  happy  in  enjoying  a  privilege  of 
value,  beyond  all  price,  to  an  intellectual  man, 
found  other  enemies  to  combat  with,  teasing 
enough,  but  not  so  formidable  to  a  man's  happi- 
ness.   The  jealous  spirit  of  literary  enterprise  so 
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far  prevailed  in  Bickerstaff,  that  he  considered  the 
composition  and  production  of  operas  as  his  own 
unalienable  right ;  as  a  possession  which  he  had 
acquired,  nobody  enquired  how,  but  which  no- 
body was  to  infringe  upon.  Accordingly,  when 
Cumberland  presumed  to  occupy  a  portion  of  that 
territory  which  he  had  vainly  marked  out  as  his 
*  own,  he  employed  every  engine  of  open  and  con- 
cealed  hostility,  to  drive  him  from  his  lodgement. 
Intelligence  of  this  enmity  reached  the  knowledge 
of  its  object,  and  Cumberland,  perfectly  with  the 
spirit  and  liberality  of  a  gentleman,  remonstrated 
with  the  petulant  and  monopolising  author.  He 
considered  his  attack  as  arising  not  from  any  mo- 
tives of  personal  dislike,  but  from  those  feelini^ 
which  possess  a  man  when  he  believes  another  to 
be  unfairly  obstructing  bis  livelihood.  Bickerstaff 
had  persuaded  himself,  that  all  competition  with 
him  was,  in  fact,  a  direct  violation  of  his  rights ;  and 
as  his  whole  support  was  derived  from  the  emolu- 
menits  which  his  musical  productions  supplied,  he 
was  naturally  solicitous  respecting  any  interference 
which  threatened  to  abridge  those  emoluments. 
These  were  the  arguments  of  a  needy  man,  but  not 
of  a  just  one.  They  were  such,  however;  as  had 
their  weight  with  Cumberland,  and  he  wrote  to 
Bickerstaff  upon  the  subject.  The  letter  he  did 
not  preserve ;  but  its  purport  was  this,  "  that  if 
bis  contempt  of  Cumberland's  performance  was 
really  what  he  professed  it  to  be,  be  had  no  need 
to  fear  him  as  a  rival,  and  might  relax  from  his  in- 
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temperance;  on  the  contrary^  if  alarm  for  his  own 
interest  had  any  share  in  the  motives  for  his  ani- 
mosity, he  was  perfectly  ready  to  purchase  his 
peace  of  mind  and  good  will  by  the  sacrifice  of 
those  emoluments,  which  might  eventually  accrue 
from  his  rights,  in  any  such  way  as  might  relieve 
his  anxiety,  and  convince  him  of  his  entire  disin- 
terestedness in  commencing  author*,  adding,  in 
conclusion,  that  he  might  assure  himself  he  would 
never  hear  of  him  again  as  a  writer  of  operas/' 

This  promise  he  did  not  wholly  perform,  for  he 
produced  one  or  two  musical  pieces  afterwards,  but 
it  was,  I  believe,  when  Bickerstaff  had  ceased  to 
briDg  forth  any.  By  thus  separating  himself  from 
the  road  which  led  to  competition,  these  two  au- 
thors lived  in  concord  afterwards,  and  Bickerstaff 
wa3  candid  enough  to  acknowledge  to  Garrick  that 
bis  conduct  had  been  violent  and  unjustifiable, 
and  that  no  future  opportunity  should  tempt  him 
to  a  renewal  of  such  proceedings.  An  opportunity, 
however,  either  for  his  agression  or  forbearance, 
was  not  afforded  him  again. 

Cumbeiiand's  mind  was  first  aroused  to  the  con- 
templation and  performance  of  worthier  objects  of 
dramatic  structure,  by  the  reproof  of  his  fellow-col- 
legian, Smith,  who  was  distinguished  as  an  actor  of 
the  old  school,  and  to  whom  most  of  the  dramatists 

*  This  was  a  declantton  which  CumbeFhuHl  might  have  •pored.  It  is 
nith  me,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  his  motives  for  commeDcin;  author  were  to 
inprof  e  his  circiimitaaces. 
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of  hisday  weremiichiodebtedfor  tbesupport  hegave 
to  their  chaiacteis.  He  had  been  educated  at  St. 
John's,  but  turned  aside  from  the  path  to  whidi^ 
it  may  be  presumed,  his  studies  were  preparatwy, 
to  fi^Uow  the  strange  viciflsitudes  of  a  theatrical 
life ;  a  life  so  little  to  be  loved  w  coveted,  in  its 
outset,  and  so  little  eoviable  in  any  stage,  abort 
of  pre«eminence  in  the  art,  that  I  have  heard 
a  living  actor,  who  justly  enjoys  that  pre-emi« 
nence,  but  who  attained  it  throu^  every  gradation 
of  histrionic  misery,  pathetically  deplcve  its 
wretchedness,  and  vehemently  dissuade  from  its 
adoption,  but  as  the  last  resource  of  desperate  cir- 
cumstances. Like  an  author,  however,  the  de- 
luded candidate  for  renown  is  bewildered  by  vi- 
sionary bursts  of  applause,  by  fancied  honours, 
and  by  the  blandishments  of  vanity  which  eter* 
nally  whisper  in  his  ears,  the  highest  place  is  re* 
served  for  you. 

The  remonstrance  of  Smith  had  its  due  effect 
upon  Cumberland,  as  the  reader  may  easily  antici- 
pate. 

When  the  Board  of  Trade  broke  up  for  its  usual 
recess,  in  the  summer  of  this  year,  Cumberland 
prepared  to  fulfil  the  promise  which  the  affection 
of  his  father  had  drawn  from  him,  and  which  his 
own  heart  no  less  prompted  him  to  pay«  Accom- 
panied by  his  wife,  and  part  of  his  family,  he  vi- 
sited Ireland.  The  pleasure  with  which  he  met 
his  parents,  and  the  filial  pride  with  which  he 
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recdunts  the  beoeficitl  exertions  of  the  Bishop  to 
reform  the  peasantry  of  his  diocese^  shall  be  told 
ia  bis  owD  words. 

*'  They  waited  for  us  in  Dublin,  where  my  h^ 
ther  had  taken  the  late  of  Bishop  of  Meath's  house 
in  KiMare^street,  next  door  to  the  Duke  of  Lein* 
sterns.  When  we  had  reposed  ourselves  for  a  few 
days,  after  the  fatigues  of  a  turbulent  passage,  we 
all  set  off  for  Clonfert,  ia  the  county  of  Galway. 
Every  body,  who  has  travelled  in  Ireland,  and 
witnessed  the  wretched  accotninodation  of  the 
inns,  particularly  in  the  west,  knows  that  it  re- 
quires some  forecast  and  preparation  to  conduct  a 
large  family  on  their,  journey «  It  certainly  is  as 
different  from  travelling  in  England  as  possible, 
and  not  much  unlike  travelling  in  Spain ;  but  with 
my  father  for  our  provider,  whose  appointments  of 
servants  and  equipi^e  were  ever  excellent,  we 
could  feel  ffew  wants,  and  arrived  in  good  time  at 
our  journey's  end,  where,  upon  the  banks  of  the 
great  river  Shannon,  in  a  nook  of  land,  on  all  sides, 
save  one  surrounded  by  an  impassable  bog,  we 
found  the  episcopal  residence,  by  courtesy  called 
palace,  and  the  church  of  Clonfert,  by  custom 
called  cathedral.  This  bumble  residence  was  pot 
devoid  of  comfort  and  convenience,  for  it  con* 
tained  some  tolerable  lodging  rooms,  and  was  ca- 
pacious enough  to  receive  me  and  mine  without 
straitening  the  family.  A  garden  of  seven  acres, 
well  planted,  and  disposed  into  pleasant  walks, 

M  2 
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kept  in  the  neatest  order,  was  attached  to  the 
house,  and  at  the  extremity  of  a  broad  gravel  walk 
in  front,  stood  the  cathedral.  Within  this  boun- 
dary the  scene  was  cheerful :  all  without  it  was 
either  impenetrable  bog,  or  a  dreary  undressed 
country ;  but  whilst  all  was  harmony,  hospitality, 
and  affection,  underneath  the  parental  rqof,  ^  the 
mind  was  its  own  place,'  and  every  hour  was 
happy.  My  father  lived,  as  he  had  ever  done, 
beloved  by  all  around  him ;  the  same  benevolent 
and  generous  spirit,  which  had  endeared  him  to 
his  neighbours  and  parishioners  in  England,  now 
began  to  make  the  like  impressions  on  the  hearts 
of  a  people  as  far  different  in  character  as  they 
were  distant  in  place,  from  those  whom  he  had 
till  now  been  concerned  with.  Without  descend- 
ing from  the  dignity  he  had  to  support,  and  con- 
descending to  any  of  the  paltry  modes  of  courting 
popularity,  I  instantly  perceived  how  high  he 
stood  in  their  esteem ;  these  observations  I  was 
perfectly  in  the  way  to  make,  for  I  had  no  forms  to 
keep,  and  was  withal  uncommonly  delighted  with 
their  wild  eccentric  humours,  mixing  with  all 
ranks  and  descriptions  of  men,  to  my  infinite  amuse- 
ment. If  I  have  been  successful  in  my  dramatic 
sketches  of  the  Irish  character,  it  was  here  I  studied  it 
in  its  purest  and  most  primitive  state ;  from  high  to 
low  it  was  now  under  my  view.  Though  I  strove 
to  present  it  in  its  fairest  and  best  light  upon  the 
stage,  truth  obliges  me  to  confess  there  was  an- 
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other  side  of  the  picture,  which  could  not  have 
been  contemplated  without  affright  and  horror! 
Atrocities  and  violences,  which  set  all  law  and 
justice  at  defiance,  were  occasionally  conunitted  in 
this  savage  and  licentious  quarter,  and  suffered  to 
pass  over  with  impunity.  In  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Eyre  Court,  they  had,  by  long  usage, 
assumed  to  themselves  certain  local  and  self-con- 
stituted privileges  and  exemptions,  which  ren- 
dered it  unapproachable  by  any  officers  or  emis- 
saries of  the  civil  power,  who  were  universally  de- 
nounced as  mad-dogs,  and  subjected  to  be  treated 
as  such,  and  eveii  put  to  death,  with  as  little  cere- 
mony or  remorse.  I  speak  of  what  actually  oc- 
curred within  my  own  immediate  knowledge, 
whilst  I  resided  with  my  father,  in  more  instances 
than  one,  and  those  instances  would  be  shocking 
to  relate.  To  stem  these  daring  outrages,  and  to 
stand  in  opposition  to  these  barbarous  customs, 
was  an  undertaking  that  demanded  both  philan- 
thropy and  courage,  and  my  father  of  course  was 
the  very  man  to  attempt  it.  Justice  and  genero- 
sity were  the  instruments  he  employed,  and  I  saw 
the  work  of  reformation  so  auspiciously  begun, 
and. so  steadily  pursued  by  him,  as  convinced  me 
that  minds  the  most  degenerate  may  be  to  a  de- 
gree reclaimed  by  actions  that  come  home  to  their 
feelings,  and  are  evidently  directed  to  the  sole  pur- 
poses of  amending  their  manners,  and  improving 
their  condition.    To  suppose  they  were  a  race  of 
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beings  flCupuily  vicious,  devoid  of  seneibiUtff  atid 
delivered  over  by  their  natural  ioertoeHi  to  barba** 
rism  and  ignorance,  would  be  the  very  falaof t  cba- 
recter  that  could  be  conceived  of  them ;  it  i«,  on 
the  contrary,  to  the  quicknesa  of  their  appreheu^^ 
give  facultiee,  to  the  precipitancy  and  uniestraioed 
vivacity  of  their  talents  and  passions,  that  we  mwat 
look  for  the  causes,  and  in  some  degree  for  the  ex- 
cuse of  their  excesses ;  together  with  their  feroci- 
ous propensities  there  are  blended  and  compounded 
humours  so  truly  comic,  eccentricities  so  peculiar, 
and  attachments  and  affections  at  times  so  incon- 
ceivably ardent,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  contem- 
plate them  in  their  natural  characters,  without  be- 
ing diverted  by  extravagancies,  which  we  cannot 
seriously  approve,  and  captivated  by  professions 
which  we  cannot  implicitly  give  credit  to« 

^*  The  bishop  held  a  considerable  parcel  of  land, 
arable  and  grazing,  in  his  hands,  or  more  properly 
speaking  in  the  phrase  of  the  country,  a  large 
demesne,  with  a  numerous  tribe  of  labourers,  gar- 
deners, turf-*cutters,  herdsmen,  and  handicraft- 
men  H)f  various  denominations. — His  first  object, 
and  that  not  an  easy  one  to  attain,  %vas  to  induce 
them  to  pursue  the  same  methods  of  husbandry  as 
were  practised  in  England,  and  to  observe  the  same 
neat  and  cleanly  course  of  cultivation^  This  was  a 
great  pointgained ;  they  began  it  with  unwillingness, 
and  watched  it  with  suspicion :  their  idle  neigh-^ 
hours,   who  were  without  employ,  ridiculed  the 
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wofk,  attd  predicted  that  their  bay^stacks  would 
uke  fire,  and  their  com  be  rendered  nnfit  for  use ; 
but  in  the  further  course  of  time^  when  they  ex- 
perienced the  adTanti^es  of  this  process,  and  wit- 
iiessed  the  striking  contrast  erf*  these  productive 
knds,  compared  with  the  slovenly  grounds  around 
them,  they  began  to  acknowledge  their  own  errora, 
and  to  refimn  them.  With  these  operations  the 
improrements  of  their  own  habitations  were  con- 
trived to  keep  pace:  their  cabins  soon  wore  a 
more  con^ortable  and  decent  appearance;  they 
furnished  them  with  chimnies,  and  emerged  out 
of  the  smoke,  in  which  they  had  buried  and  suf* 
located  their  families  and  themselves.  When  these 
old  habits  were  corrected  within  doors,  on  the 
outside  of  every  one  of  them  there  was  to  be  seen 
d  stack  of  hay,  made  in  the  English  fashion, 
thatched  and  secured  from  the  weather,  and  a  lot 
of  potatoes,  carefully  planted  and  kept  clean, 
which,  with  a  suitable  proportion  of  turf,  secured 
the  year's  provision  both  for  man  and  beast. 
When  these  comforts  were  placed  in  their  view, 
they  were  easily  led  to  turn  their  attention  to  the 
better  appearance  of  their  persons,  and  this  reform 
was  not  a  little  furthered  by  the  premium  of  a 
Sunday's  dinner  to  all,  who  should  present  them- 
selves in  clean  linen  and  with  well-combed  hair, 
without  the  customary  addition  of  a  scare-crow 
wig,  so  that  the  swarthy  Milesian  no  longer  ap- 
peared with  a  yellow  wig  upon  his  coal-black  hair. 
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nor  the  jrellow  Dane  with  a  coal-black  wig  upon 
bis  long  red  locks :  the  old  barbarous  custom  also 
of  working  in  a  great  coat  loosely  thrown  onrer  the 
shoulders,  with  the  cdeeves  dangling  by  the  sides, 
was  now  dismissed,:  and  the  bishop's  labourers 
turned  into  the  field,  stript  to  their  shirts,  proud 
to  shew  themselves  in  whole  linen,  so  that  in 
them  vanity  operated  as  a  virtue,  and  piqued  them 
to  excel  in  industry  as  much  as  they  did  in  ap- 
pearance. As  for  me,  I  was  so  delighted  with 
contemplating  a  kind  of  new  creation,  of  which 
my  fether  was  the  author,  that  I  devoted  the 
greatest  portion  of  my  time  to  his  works,  and  had 
full  powers  to  prosecute  his  good  intentions  to 
whatever'  extent  I  might  find  opportunities  for 
carrying  them.  This  commission  was  to  me 
most  gratifying,  nor  have  any  hours  in  my  past 
life  been  more  truly  satisfactory,  than  those  in' 
which  I  was  thus  occupied  as  the  administrator  of 
his  unbounded  benevolence  to  his  dependant  fel- 
low creatures.  My  father,  being  one  of  the  go- 
vernors of  the  Linen  Board,  availed  himself  also 
of  the  opportunity  for  introducing  a  bmnch  of  that 
valuable  manufacture  into  his  neighbourhood,  and 
a  great  number  of  spinning-wheels  were  distri- 
buted, and  much  good  linen  made  in  consequence 
of  that  measure.  The  superintendance  of  this 
improving  manufacture  furnished  an  interesting 
occupation  to  my  mother's  active  mind,  and  it 
flourished  imder  her  care." 
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When  he  returned  from  Ireland  he  brought  out  his 
first  comedy  at  Covent  Garden  theatre.  The  piece 
was  entitled  Tke  Brothers^  and  was  produced,  ac- 
cording to  Cumberland,  in  a  desultory  manner; 
written  at  snatches  of  time,  in  the  midst  of  his 
children,  and  surrounded  with  the  noise,  confu- 
sion, and  amusements  of  a  nursery.  Whether  he 
tells  this  to  extenuate  its  faults,  or  to  prove  the 
pliability  of  his  thoughts,  which  could  accommo- 
date themselves  to  such  a  mode  of  study,  I  do  not 
know:  but  it  seems  to  me  an  evidence,  not  of 
peculiar  powers  of  abstraction,  but  of  that  medio- 
crity of  employment  which  nothing  can  disturb, 
because  it  requires  no  attention  to  perform.  A 
man  may  write  a  song  in  the  midst  of  singing,  or 
a  book  for  children  surrounded  with  children  ;  or, 
he  may  pen  the  loose  and  unconnected  scenes 
of  a  play,  where  the  dialogue  does  not  rise  above 
the  level  of  colloquial  discourse,  where  the  cha- 
racters are  drawn  from  the  surface  of  life,  and  the 
sentiments  are  derived  from  superficial  manners  su- 
perficially pourtrayed,  without  auy  interruption 
from  tumult  or  conversation  :  all  this  he  might  do 
in  a  GOtton-mill  as  wel]  as  in  a  nursery ;  but  let 
no  man  say  that  he  can  plan  a  series  of  well  con- 
trived incidents,  that  he  can  observe  an  artificial 
coherency  between  them,  that  he  can  elicit  cha- 
racters and  adequately  support  them,  that  he  can 
form  a  quick  and  animated  reciprocation  of  dia- 
logue sparkling  with  wit,  elegant  and  appropriate. 
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that  he  can  devise  sceDes  of  humour  and  pourtray 
them,  that  he  can  conduct  hm  whole  action  to 
such  a  developement  at  the  end  aa  may  surprise 
by  its  novelty,  yet  please  by  its  probability,   and 
that  he  can  maintain  the  interest  of  the  piece  from 
its  commencement  to  its  close,  in  the  midst  of 
turmoil  and  distraction,  environed  with  children 
at  their  gambols,  or  absorbed  in  the  details  of  bii« 
siness.    This  may  be  attempted,  but  will  never 
be  performed ;  and  he  who  does  attempt  it  will  find 
that  leisure,  solitude,  and  retirement,  are  requisite 
to  every  intellectual  undertaking  which  aspires  to 
permanent  celebrity  and  success.    Inferior  per* 
formances  may  be  brought  forth  with   inferior 
means  of  excellence :  but  nothing  that  is  truly  great 
has  ever  been  achieved  under  the  actual  and  im- 
mediate disqualifications  of  noise  and  distraction. 
The  Brothers  was  produced  in  1769)  at  the  sole 
responsibility  of  Mr.  Harris,  then  one  of  the  pro« 
prietors  of  the  theatre ;  for  it  seems  that  his  asso- 
eiates  did  not  give  their  sanction  to  its  appearance  ; 
and  its  success  on  the  stage,  in  some  measure, 
justified  his  opinion,  whatever  conclusions  may 
be  drawn  as  to  its  merits  in  the  closet.      To 
me    indeed  it    appears  to   want   precisely    thait 
which  it  was  impossible  its  author  should  give 
it,    composing    it   in    the   manner    already   de-^ 
scribed.     It  wants  variety  of  incident,  and  askiU 
ful  coherency  of  action  :  the  scenes  are  hurried  on 
with  too  much  rapidity ;  that  which  is  required  is 
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ftfoduced  at  the  author's  will,  not  as  the  necessary 
or  probable  effect  of  preceding  events.  There  is 
no  exhibition  of  original  character.  Perfidious 
brothers,  wittol  husbands,  peevish  mistresses,  and 
licentious  wives,  are  the  common  property  of  stage 
writers,  and  afford  few  opportunities  for  novelty  of 
situation  or  of  sentiment.  The  author  is  tied 
down  by  thefemiliarity  of  his  plot,  and  follows  too 
servilely  the  steps  of  his  predecessors. 

The  only  character  that  can  be  considered  as 
original  in  the  hands  of  Cumberland  is  that  of 
Captain  Ironsides :  but  if  we  admit  that  nothing  is 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  remembrance  of  Congreve's 
BeHj  we  shall  be  forced  to  allow  that  much  may 
be  referred  to  the  recollection  of  Smollett's  Lteu^ 
Unani  Bowlings  and  Cifmmodore  Trunnion :  while 
Skiff  is  only  Pipes  transferred  from  the  novel  to 
the  play. 

The  diction  is  neither  comic  nor  tragic :  it  wants 
the  sprightliness  of  the  one  and  the  dignity  of  the 
other.  It  is  so  little  suited  to  the  characters, 
that  except  the  technical  jargon  of  Ironsides  and 
Skifff  it  might  be  spoken  by  any  of  them  without 
any  violation  of  propriety.  The  dialogue  is  a  cold 
interchange  of  conversation,  relieved  neither  by 
wit  nor  humour :  it  is  merely  elegant  discourse. 

In  delivering  this  opinion  I  am  not  unconscious 
how  much  I  differ  from  that  of  a  lady,  (Mrs. 
Inchbald)  with  whom  I  should  be  proud  to  concur 
upon  a  question  of  dramatic  criticism,  for  her 
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knowledge  of  the  subject  may  be  presumed  fo  be 
accurate  both  in  speculation  and  practice.  I  can- 
not, however,  gainsay  the  dictates  of  my  own 
mind,  in  deference  to  the  decisions  of  another. 
Mrs.  Inchbald  says,  ^'  that  the  Brothers  is  ac* 
knowledged  by  all  critics  to  be  a  very  good  play.** 
I  would  ask  what  critics  have  allowed  this  ?  I 
know  of  none  that  have  said  so ;  and  if  she  means 
to  refer  to  the  diurnal  critics  of  the  time,  I  should 
not  hesitate  to  disregard  their  authority,  in  any 
question  of  literature.  To  say  that  it  is  a  very 
good  play^  is  a  prostitution  of  language :  it  may 
have  merits  of  a  certain  sort:  but  that  its 
merits  entitle  it  to  that  unqualified  approbation 
which  is  contained  in  the  sentence  I  have  quoted, 
is  what  no  one  will  affirm  who  has  read  the  piece 
and  judges  dispassionately. 

Mrs.  Inchbald  knows  what  belongs  to  a  good 
comedy.  Some  of  her  remarks  upon  this  very 
drama  prove  that  she  does.  But  it  is  one  of  the 
inconveniences  of  criticism  upon  contemporary 
writers,  that  few  have  boldness  enough  to  say 
what  they  think,  unless  they  speak  from  the  in- 
fluence of  some  personal  antipathy.  I  cannot  believe 
that  Mrs.  Inchbald  would  have  said  as  much  of 
the  Brothers  had  it  been  the  production  of  Col  ley 
Cibber,  or  of  any  deceased  author.  Her  censure 
would  have  manifested  more  distinct  and  decisive 
features,  while  her  praises,  being  unbiassed,  would 
have  relished  more  of  sincerity. 
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Cumberland  himself  has  ventured  to  claim  for  a 
particular  part  of  this  comedy,  a  commendation 
which  the  critic  cannot  allow.     He  says  that  the 
sudden  manifestation  of  spirit  and  command,  in 
Sir  Benjamin  Diwe,  ^^  is  one  of  those  starts  of  cha- 
racter which  is  always  a  striking  incident  in  the 
construction  of  a  drama,  and  when  a  revolution  of 
that  sort  can  be  brought  about  without  violence  to 
nature,  and  for  purposes  essential  to  the  plot,  it  is  a 
point  of  art  well  worthy  the  attention  and  study  of 
a  writer  for  the  stage.    The  comedy  of  JRule  a  Wife 
and  have  a  Wife^  and  particularly  that  of  Mas* 
singer^s   City  Madam^  are    strong   instances  in 
point.'* 

To  the  principles  laid  down  in  this  passage,  as 
applying  to  a  general  truth,  no  one  will  object : 
and  the  instances  adduced  by  Cumberland  of  their 
effect  are  strong  proofs  of  their  justness.  But  those 
instances  are  strangely  misapplied  in  supposing 
that  they  are  at  all  similar  to  the  case  of  Sir 
Benjamin  Dove.  Lean^  in  Rule  a  Wife  and  have  a 
Wife^  is  a  fool,  and  the  pliant  tool  of  his  wife,  for  a 
time  only ;  he  has  a  specific  purpose  in  view,  which 
is  known  to  the  audience  almost  from  the  first,  and 
which  justifies  his  assumed  stolidity  and  uxorious 
submission;  when,  therefore,  "  he  throws  his 
cloud  off,  and  appears  himself,''  the  spectator  is 
pleased  at  the  transformation  but  hardly  surprised; 
for  he  had  a  gtoeral  anticipation  of  such  a  meta- 
morphosis :  the  precise  course  indeed  of  his  ac- 
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tions  afterwards,  how  iar  he  would  enforce  his 
authority  and  vindicate  himself  from  his  fiituity 
(which,  like  the  elder  Brutus,  he  wore  only  as  a 
mask  to  conceal  his  aim  at  a  nobler  object),  he 
does  not  foresee :  but  the  ^ct  itself  of  re-assuming 
his  character,  he  is  frequently  prepared  for  by  the 
intimations  of  Letm  himself.  In  the  City  Madam 
of  Massinger  also,  Luke*s  stupidity  is  only  a 
feigned  one  :  a  counterfeited  baseness,  manifested 
no  longer  than  circumstances  required  it,  and  suc- 
ceeded by  a  character  of  energetic  villainy  very 
distinct  from  what  preceded  it.  In  both  these 
instances  the  change  is  natural  because  the  de« 
ception  is  unnatural,  and  probable,  because  it  is 
produced  by  adequate  causes.  But  the  craven- 
spirited  «SiV  Benjamin  is  a  tame  fool,  with  no  other 
motive  for  being  so  than  a  man  who  squints  has  for 
obliquity  of  vision :  because  he  could  not  help  it. 
His  sulunission  to  his  wife's  fantastic  humours,  to 
her  freakish  tyranny,  to  her  unyoked  caprice,  has  no 
secret  aim  :  he  endures,  her  suspected  infidelity 
patiently  from  no  concealed  project  of  revenge : 
his  baseness  is  not  fictitious  but  real,  not  merely 
an  outward  shew  but  an  inborn  pusillanimity  of 
disposition  :  and  his  sudden  display  of  vigour  and 
dignity,  therefore,  towards  the  conclusion  of  the 
play,  is  a  direct  violation  of  probability :  it  is  a 
miracle  indeed  which  the  author  works,  but  which 
neither  the  spectator  nor  the  reader  believes ;  and 
it  is  essentially  distinguished  from  that  '*  start  of 
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character/'  which  Cumberland  has  justly  praised 
in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  in  Massingen 
By  what  fallacy  he  persuaded  himself  that  they 
were  similar  instances  of  excellence  I  know  not : 
I  have  shewn  that  they  cannot  be  compared  with 
each  other. 

The  production  of  this  play  was  the  immediate 
occasion  of  an  introduction  to  Garrick,  and  of  a 
subsequent  intimacy  between  him  and  Cumber* 
land.  Garrick,  who  was  present  at  its  first  per« 
fbrmance,  was  unexpectedly  gratified  by  an  allu* 
sion  to  his  theatrical  excellence,  which  Cumber- 
land dextrously  introduced  in  the  epilogue  in  the 
following  lines : — 

*'  Who  Imt  bath  teen  the  celebrated  strife. 
Where  Reynolds  calls  the  canvas  into  life  ; 
And  'twizt  the  tragic  and  the  comic  muse^ 
Courted  of  both,  and  dubious  where  to  choose, 
Th*  immortal  actor  stinds 

This  was  flattery  delicately  administered ;  and 
as  Cumberland  did  not,  I  presume,  know  that  its 
object  would  be  present,  (though  pei;^aps  he  might 
anticipate  such  an  e^ent  as  probable)  its  intro- 
duction had  all  the  appearance  of  sincerity.  The 
consequence  was  that  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  the  father 
of  Lord  St.  Helen,  who  was  in  the  box  with 
Garrick,  immediately  went  over  to  the  one  where 
Cumberland  was  sitting,  and  told  him  how  much 
the  manager  was  pleased  with  the  unexpected 
ccHnpliment :  the  immortal  actar^  from  that  time, 
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sought  every  opportunity  of  cultivating  his  friend* 
ship,  and  Cumberland  reaped  the  harvest  of  his 
panegyric  in  the  production  of  his  future  dramas 
under  the  superintendance  of  Garrick. 

But,  if  the  epilogue  gained  one  friend,  the  pro- 
logue made  many  enemies.  It  was  written  ia  a 
style  of  conscious. superiority  which  excited  very 
general  displeasure;  and  it  contained  an  attack 
upon  contemporary  dramatists  which  no  one 
should  make  who  consults  his  own  peace,  with 
whatever  pretensions  to  pre-eminence  he  may 
think  himself  graced.  After  upbraiding  them  with 
gleaning  from  novels,  pilfering  from  periodical  pub- 
lications, and  purloining  from  French  writers,  he 
ventured  to  insinuate,  in  the  following  lines,  that 
his  play  had  none  of  these  vices,  but  was  composed 
of  original  and  indigenous  materials. 

"  Not  so  our  bardy  to  nif^t  he  buto  me  say^ 
You  shall  receive  and  judge  an  Engliih  play : 
From  no  man's  jest  he  draws  felonious  praise, 
Nor  from  his  neighbour's  garden  crops  his  bays : 
From  his  own  breast  the  filial  story  flows. 
And  the  (ree  scene  no  foreign  master  knows : 
Nor  only  tenders  he  his  work  as  new : 
He  hopes  'tis  good,  or  would  not  give  it  you." 

There  was  neither  poetry  nor  prudence  in  these 
lines:  and  when  Cumberland,  in  his  Memoirs^ 
strove  to  vindicate  them  by  an  appeal  to  the  lofty 
independence  which  characterised  Johnson's  pro- 
logue to  his  Irenej  he  should  have  remembered 
the  mighty  chasm  which  separated  him  from  die 
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man  whose  authority  he  would  produce  as  his  own 
justification.   I  do  not  however  think,  that  even  the 
arrogance  of  Johnson  is  to  be  applauded  :  it  was 
characteristic  of  the  writer,  but  it  was  an  example 
which  does  not  deserve  to   be  foUpwed.     In  a 
(Situation    where    succesi^    confessedly  does    not 
always  follow  merits  and  where  the  decision  that 
is  delivered   can   be  revoked  by  no  appeal,  it  is 
surely  mQV^  prqdent  to  conciliate  thw  tp  dare  our 
judges :  and  as  no  man  loyes  to  be  bullied  even 
into  justice,  I  suspect  an  author  does  not  much 
advance  his   interest   who  proudly  claims,  a9  his 
right,  what  caprice  m^y  withhold  or  may  give^  and 
what  he  can  obtain  from  no  other  di^pei^sers  of 
public  honours  than  tho^e  whom  he  would  i.Q- 
timidate  into  an  acknowledgement  of  bis  merits. 
There  is  something  in   arrogance,  boweyer  sup- 
ported by  ability,  which  is  sure  to  offend :    and 
though  ^  haughty  candidate  for  renown  may  snatch 
the  laurel  without  deigning  to  solicit  it,  he  will 
weajr  it  with  less  complacent  pride,  wd  less  good 
will  £rom  ipankind,  than  the  modest  syitor  whos^ 
hopes  are  proudly  turned  towards  succes99  but 
whose  humility  teacheft  him  to  value  it  as  a  gift 
test  bestowed,  when  bestowed  with  the  cpncur- 
rent  asseot  Pf  bi|  conteuipprftries. 
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CHAP.    VIII. 

* 

Cumhertand   the   original  of  Sheridan's   Sir 
Fretful  Plagiary. — Miss  Seward's  opi- 
nion of  CumberlaniF s  Memoirs. — Censure  of 
her  Letters,  recently  published. '^Instances  of 
her  vanity^  affectation^  and  vitiated  phraseology. 
'—Mr.  Walter  Scott's  Portrait. — Mr.  Sou- 
they's  Poem  of  Ma  doc  neglected  by  the  pre- 
sent  generation^ — The  Rev.  Mr.  Fellowes'  sa* 
gacity^  aided  by  the  sagacity  of  Mr.  Scott. — 
Cumberland  writes  the  West  Indian. — Account 
of  some  adventures  which  happened  to  him  in 
Ireland. 
Cumberland  repeatedly  reminds  his  readers  that 
he  has  written  a  greater  number  of  plays  than  any 
other  English  author:  the  remark  may  be  true: 
but  a  prolific  pen  must  not  be  confounded  with  a 
vigorous  one.     It  is  from  the  quality  of  the  pro- 
duct that  we  judge  of  the  soil,  not   from    the 
quantity.    To  produce  much  betokens  fertility; 
but  to  produce  well,  is  a  proof  of  something  better 
than  fecundity.. 

In  the  S69th  page  of  the  first  volume  of  his 
Memoirs^  he  enters  into  a  laboured  vindication  of 
himself  from  all  envy  towards  other  authors,  and 
from  all  unfair  modes  of  exalting  or  upholding  his 
own  reputation.  He  refers,  explicitly,  to  a  report 
which  had  been  circulated  respecting  his  endea- 
vours to  decry  the  merits  of  The  School  for 
Scandal  at  its  first  appearance ;   and  he  affirms 
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that  he  offered  his  accuser  positive  proof  of  bis 
being  at  Bath  during  the  iirst  run  of  that  very 
superior  comedy.  .  The  gentleman  (a  reviewer) 
was  convinced,  he  says,  of  his  innocence,  but  had 
no  opportunity  of  testifying  his  conviction  to  the 
worid :  of  course  the  accusation  remains  uncon- 
tradicted except  in  the  avowal  of  Cumberland 
himself. 

The  anecdote,  as  I  have  heard  it  stated,  was 
this.  When  Sheridan  produced  his  School  for 
Scandaiy  Cumberland,  who  sat  in  a  conspicuous 
part  of  the  theatre^  preserved  an  inflexible  rigidity 
of  muscle  as  often  as  the  audience  were  testifying 
their  approbation  by  repeated  bursts  of  laughter, 
and  he  frequently  expressed  his  surprise  that  they 
should  laugh  at  what  had  not  the  power  even  to 
make  him  simile.  There  are  social  traitors  in  every 
circle,  and  one  such  soon  conveyed  the  sarcasm 
to  Sheridan,  who  coolly  and  wittily  replied  that 
it  was  something  ungracious  in  Cumberland  not 
to  laugh  at  his  comedy,  when  he  had  lately  laughed 
at  one  of  his  tragedies  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end.  This  was  no  doubt  soon  re-echoed  in  the 
ears  of  Cumberland;  and  thus  began  that  hostility 
which  led  to  Sheridan's  severe  exposure  of  his 
opponent  in  Sir  Freiful  Plagiary*. 

*  This  aoeedote  I  have  retained,  became  it  is  oomoaonly  believed,  and 
ii  fdated  with  all  the  oonlldence  of  truth.  Bnt  it  pfoceedt  upmi  an  eno- 
■eous  suppcwition.  Cmnberiand  produced  his  ftr&t  tragedy,  (Tke  Battle  ^ 
ikdhi^J  in  1778 }— The  Sehotlfar  SoanM  was  a«ted  in  1776.    If  Cum- 

N2 
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This  is  one  account.  There  is  another  which 
states  the  provocation  to  have  been  given  by  Cum- 
berland in  his  farce  of  the  Note  of  Handj  or  a 
Trip  ta  Newmarket^  in  which  some  satire  is  levelled 
itgainst  the  late  Charles  Fox,  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, and  others,  who  were  the  hmds  of  that  party 
under  whose  banners  Sheridan  had  enlisted 
himself.  To  retaliate  the  satire,  he  projected 
and  exhibited  Sir  Fretful.  Which  of  these  rela- 
tions is  true,  or  whether  either  of  them  has  any 
right  to  be  believed  I  cannot  tell.  The  question 
can  be  satisfactorily  answered  only  by  one  mifn. 

It  has  been  a  very  generally  received  opinion, 
however,  that  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary  wa^  in- 
tended for  Cumberland :  and  so  true  was  the  re- 
semblance, I  have  been  told,  that  one  of  bis  sons 
being  present  tit  the  representation  immediately 
recognised  his  father.  The  late  Miss  Seward »  in- 
deed, draws  an  inference,  even  from  hie  Memoirs^ 
which  I  confess  appears  to  me  unwarranted  by  the 
general  tenor  of  that  work. 

berland  therefore  did  not  lau^h  at  Sheridan's  comedy,  it  is  mofit  certain 
that  Sheridan  could  not  then  have  laughed  at  his  tragedy.  If  we  anjipoae^ 
however,  that  Cumherlaiid  was  not  present  at  the  representatkm  of  the 
School  for  Scandalj  till  some  time  after  its  first  appearance,  (which  "will 
agree  with  his  own  account),  and  that  his  solemnity  was  exhibited  when  he 
did  see  it  (probably  after  the  production  of  the  Battle  (f  Hastings}  ^  then 
Sheridan,  without  any  violation  of  chronology,  might  have  uttered  the 
retort  mentioned  in  ih^i  X/txXy  aatd  httve  avenged  himself  by  drawing  the 
pharacter  of  Sit  Fret/nl  the  ensuing  year  (1779),  when  the  Ontic  waft  flnt 
performed.  Or,  we  may  apply  this  ibferekice  to  the  supposittim  dkat  the 
tacit  censure  of  Cumberland  was  not  oonVeyeH  to  Sheridan  till  long  mfber 
the  period  of  its  expression. 
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^'  In  despite/'  says  she,*  ^^  of  Mr.  Cumberland's 
repeated  disavowals  of  enyy  and  injustice  toward^ 

*  See  her  Correspondence  lately  published.  Vol.  vi.  p.  309.  Of  this 
hetero^neoiiA  mta&  of  vanity,  pedantry,  and  virulence,  let  me  take  this 
occasion  to  ^ve  my  opinion. 

It  is  perluips  unexampled  in  the  history  of  literature,  patiently  to  com- 
pose letters  that  were  to  be  afterwards  patiently  copied,  and  patiently 
to  be  treasured  up  as  a  valuable  bequest  to  mankind.    I  know  not  whe- 
ther most  to  condemn  the  egregious  egotism  of  this  proceeding,  or  its 
folly.     I  can  find  only  one  excuse  for  it,  and  that  is  the  writer's  sex.   Ho^ 
emmentSy  her  friends  must  value  her  correspondence  now  that  they  find 
they  were  made  merely  the  convenient  vehicles  for  amassing  a  heap  ot 
letters  which,  in  their  original  conception,  were  intended,  not  to  answer 
the  common  purpose  of  such  composition^ ;  not  to  be  the  unaffected  me* 
ffium  of  conveying  kindness,  truth,  or  counsel,  to  an  absent  friend  or 
rdatiTe  ;  but  to  serve  as  repositories  for  her  own  notions  upon  literature, 
politics,  and  morals,  to  be  copied  diligently  into  a  common  place  book,  and 
to  be  bequeathed  to  a  bookseller  for  publication  after  her  death.      Her 
fetter  to  Mr.  Constable,  in  which  this  bequest  is  communicated  to  him,  is 
an  accurate  picture  of  female  vanity  and  literary  coquetry. 

In  passing  from  the  principle  which  dictated  this  compilation,  to  its 
execution,  I  do  not  find  much  to  approve.  I  have  been  very  thoroughly 
disgusted  nMtk  her  pertness,  her  affectatioti,  and  her  vitiated  style ;  and 
1  have  been  more  than  disgusted  with  her  rancour  towards  the  memory  of 
Johnaon;  whom,  on  every  occasion,  she  malignantly  traduces  ;  with  her 
petty  malice  and  envy  towards  some  living  authors ;  and  her  hyperbolical 
adiilation  of  others.  In  what  she  writes  I  find  neither  dignity  of  sentiment, 
novelty  of  remark,  nor  acuteness  of  criticism :  on  all  occasions  her  judge- 
ments are  the  of&pring  of  her  passions  :  and  we  hence  find  some  of  the 
moat  respectable  names  of  modern  literature  ridiculously  depreciated, 
while  others,  who  were  never  heard  of  till  now  found  in  these  volumes, 
are  tickled  into  a  belief  of  such  endowments  as  can  be  paralleled  only 
by  those  which  nature  granted  to  a  Shakspeare  and  a  Milton.  The  reader 
starea  with  astonishment  as  he  finds  himself  in  the  company  of  such  illus- 
trious beings,  and  wonders  by  what  fistallty  they  were  never  known  before ; 
but  a  moment's  reflection  dispels  the  illusion,  and  he  remembers  that  Miss 
Seward  praised  all  who  praised  her :  that  praise  was  a  literary  currency 
between  her  and  her  associates,  which  no  depreciation  could  rob  of  its  value' ; 
and  that  no  flattery  is  too  gross  lor  one  au&or  to  give  or  another  to 
receive.  • 
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Other  authors,  this  egotistic  volume  of  his  rivets 
instead  of  removing  my  long  established  convidioii 

The  only  merit  wliich  these  volumes  can  b«  said  to  possess  is,  that.th^ 
contain  some  pleasing  literary  anecdotes :  beyond  tbat,  I  am  yet  to  learn 
what  other  claims  they  have  to  approbation.  Their  sentimental  eflUsionf 
have  nothing  in  them  but  antiquated  raptures,  or  affected  bursts  of  maudlin 
sympathy  and  tenderness. 

The  opinion  which  I  have  here  expressed  has  been  formed  from  a  Tery 
diligent  inspection  of  the  volumes  1  condemn ;  and  I  will  extend  this 
note  yet  a  little  further,  to  communicate  to  my  readers  some  of  those  pas- 
sages which  have  concurred,  with  others,  to  its  production. 

Of  her  vanity,  affectation,  and  vitiated  phraseology,  the  foUowijQgacn- 
tenccs,  from  p.  241  of  Vol.  iv.  may  serve  as  a  specimen  :— 

**  That  resemblance  to  Mrl.  Fitzherbert,  with  which  I  have  been  so 
variously,  so  repeatedly  flattered,  was  observed  by  thepohie,  obUgutg,  aad 
ogremMhU  Lady  Harewood  last  night,  who  has  taken  me  to  each  assembly 
since  I  had  fipt  the  honour  of  her  notice, 

''  So  I  think  I  will  even  go  to  Brighton  instead  of  Harrowgate,  to  see  if 
I  cannot  rival  Lady  Jersey,  by  recalling  former  impressions,  and  make  a 
certain  personage  behave  better  to  his  amiable  and  lovely  wife.  Would 
not  that  be  a  nice  pUee  of  amoroui  Knight f  or  rather  Kniohtess  erramir^  t 
My  auAnmnahtie*  would  scarcely  be  an  ol^jection  to  a  taste  so  partiat  to 
meilowfruU:' 

Perhapi  a  perfectly  delicate  female  might  have  omitted  the  last  obacrva- 
tion,  considering  that  the  letter  is  addressed  to  a  gentleman- 

In  the  same  letter  we  have  the  following  simple  and  unadorned  descrip- 
tion of  a  hot  day  in  August  :•— 

'<  A  week  ago,  we  had  a  sudden  transition  from  ^hemal  coldnese  to  skies 
of  cloudiest  blaze.  Phoebus  shakes  kis  fiery  tresses  on  the  rocks,  and  over 
the  wide  stretched  mountains,  that  girdle  this  vale  and  its  golden  crmcent, 
(The  letter  is  written  from  Buxton.)  The  busy  little  world,  that  swarms 
in  the  Arcade  and  its  precincts,  now  gasp  beneath  a  climate^  which  I  should 
suppose  somewhat  resembles  the  description  of  Mulciber's  gilded  palace  in 
Pandemonium.  The  aspect  of  the  crescent  is  south  cast  Its  colonnade 
drinks  the  morning  beams,  and  reflects  them  back  with  daztUngf  andsp*- 
presswe  force.  Those  to  whom  the  lines  of  Milton  are  familiar,  might  be 
inclined  to  exclaim. 

The  torrid  walls,  vaulted  with  fire. 
Smite  on  their  dazzled  eyes.** 
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that    Sheridan's    portrait    of   him,    Sir    Fretful 
Ptagiaryj   is  not  a  caricature.     That  conviction 


This  ii  miserable  rant.    Let  it  tuAce  for  tbe  writer^s  taete.* 
Her  hyperbolical  adulalion  to  liriiis  authors  may  be  surmised  from  the 
MJowin^  iufltaiice.    In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Southey  is  this  sentence : — 

**  No  foreifner  ever  did,  or  perhaps  erer  can  attain  that  perfect  know- 
lad^  of  our  lanpiage  which  mi^ht  enable  him  to  comprehend  the  <ti^ty 
mud  bcanty  of  our  noblest  blank  verse :  eem§epietUfy,  they  will  never  per- 
ceive the  superiority  of  Shakspeare,  Mihon,  and  — .*'  Ima^nCy  reader, 
if  joo  can,  what  name  completes  thetriumvirate :  but  do  not  let  your  fimcy 
rerert  to  the  productions  of  Thomson,  Akenslde,  Armstroni^,  or  Cowper< 
no :  they  were  writers  not  to  be  joined  with  Shakspeare  and  MUton :  hear 
then  who  was :— <'  cmuefumtty^**  says  Miss  Seward,  **  they  will  never 
pereeive  the  niperwrUjf  of  Shakspeare,  Milton,  and  Southby,  to  «iy 
writer  that  ever  ^mm'd  the  runic  {tetters  with  ideas  even  the  most  in* 
trinatcaUy  poetic."     CPol  Fl,  p.  876.^ 

Of  this  passa^  the  conclusion  appears  to  me  unintdligible  nonsense : 
the  rest  I  commit  to  the  reader's  Judgment.  How  will  he  be  surprised, 
however,  to  learn  that  this  corrival  of  Shakspeare  and  MUtoo,  this  third 
poet  to  whom  no  fourth  can  be  Ibund*,  has  fUlen  upon  an  afe  of  sueh  bar- 
barism that  his  "  {glorious  poem"  (I  use  Miss  Seward's  words)  of  Madoe 
produced,  after  a  year's  sale,  no  greater  profit  than-«blush  my  oottntiy<r 

ineD*-*4>lusfa  '.^-^'THBBE  POONDS,  SBVENTBEN  SHILLlIf OS,  andONR  PKHNY." 

(See  Vol,  VL  Letter  66,  f.  369).  I  can  conceive  with  what  pathetic  ten* 
demess  of  expression,  the  ''  poetically  pieat  Southey,"  (Miss  Seward's 
own  words  apdn,  and  her  usual  mode  of  compellation)  communicated 
this  alBic*tin^  intellifence  to  his  sjrmpathisin;  friend. 

The  fhet,  however,  is  a  curious  one.  Does  it  proclaim  the  degeneracy 
or  the  parity  of  our  national  taste  ?    The  answer  is  obvious. 

Mr.  Walter  Soatt,  I  believe,  is  the  avowed  editor  of  these  volumes.  I 
wish  it  were  possible  to  know  how  he  leH  when  he  read  the  proof  of  that 
sheet  in  the  sixth  volume,  which  contains  the  sixty«first  letter.  As  it  is 
another  instance  of  what  I  have  said  respecting  Miss  Seward  and  this  cor- 
respondence, I  win  transcribe  a  part  of  it  here.  It  is  addressed  to  a 
Mr.  Carey. 


*  What  now  beoomcs  of  Dryden's  celebrated  lines  for  the  picture  of 
MUtoo? 
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wai^  A>uiii)€d  on  attested  ailefcdotes  df  hiis  ingra- 
titude, hidpridi,and  his  envy  of  Superior  wntefs.'' 

**  More  imaeditftdy  flbouM  I  haw  notiee^  the  kind  cootents  of  jDur 
lottery  hbd  it  arrived  at  a  less  intei'estiDi^  jnnctnre.  Jt  two  ikat  da^t  Fri- 
day kutf  the  poetieat^^  gt^at  PfiMtr  Scott  came,  like  a  sun  bbamj  to  Mr 
9WBLL1NC !  I  ftiuad  him  sturdily  maintaiDiolf  the  neeestify  of  Hitiifinj^ 
hit  iiiexpliieteibly  wekome  rislt  to  the  nejit  day's  lioon.  You  wiU  ftot  utatL' 
der  that  I  dduld  s^Mire  no  minutes  from  hours  to  pr^ioas  add  so  few. 

"  Ah !  fortuoatei  if  on6  of  your  filial  sojotirtieit  here  had  proved  the 
mea^s  of  introdncitig  n&y  poetic  friends  to  each  other.  Buck  presentaiwlu 
an  antUPnffst  n^  hmxrfM  It^euriei,  ^c" 

They  who  reodlect  the  pictilrfe  of  Mi*.  ScOtt>  prefixed  to  his  Ladf  tftki 
JLakif  a  sturdy  little  gentleman,  coolittg  himself  upon  a  stump,  will  be 
ffleased  trith  the  following  on6  by  Miss  Seward,  and  will  admire  the  mo- 
dtibt^  of  Mr.  S<!Ott  in  permitting  its  insertion  : 

'<  This  proudest  boast  of  the  Caledonian  mUse  tK  tall,  and  radier  rtibost 
•thui  slendef,  but  hune  in  the  same  manned  as  Mr.  Hayley*,  and  in  a 
^mter  meaiure.  Neith^  the  eontonr  of  his  fisce,  ilor  yet  his  features,  are 
fcle^nt;  bis  cofnplexfon  hedilthy,  ahd  somewhat  foir^  without  bloom. 
We  And  the  singolarity  of  brown  hair  ^knd  eye-labhes,  with  flaxen  cye^ 
brows,  and  a  connl^naoce  opeA,  in^ntlous,  and  benevolent.  When  lerr- 
ously  conttersfnp,  or  earnestly  attentive,  though  his  eyes  arfc  rather  of  a 
lig'htish  grey,  deep  tkaagfU  t*  or  their  lios:  he  contracts  kk  bnm,  md 
the  ra^s  ef  gemu$  gUam  aslattf  frvm  the  crbt  beneath  thim.  An  upfM 
lip,  too  lohgj  prevents  hit  month  from  being  decidedly  handsoiAe,  but  tift 
tweetest  emaMttumt  rf  temper  and  tf  heart  ^ag  about  it  when  he  tiike  ehevr* 
fully y  vr  smiles  i  and,  in  company,  he  is  much  oftener  gay  thto  <jOoteiil* 
ptetive.  His  conversation,  an  overflowing  fountain  of  brilUdnt  wit,  <9^ 
site  allusiony  9Skd'pliu(ful arehnessy  while,  on  serious  themes  it  is  nervous 
4ud  eloquent.  The  accent  decidedly  Scotch,  yet  by  no  means  brM.  On 
the  whole  ftd  fexpetftatiOfi  !s  disappointed,  which  his  pOetry  must  excite  ia 
«dl  who  feel  thfe  tk>werS  atid  the  graces  of  Aoftian  inspiration." 

Boine  parts  of  thh  description  it  it  kiot  in  the  ))0Wer  Of  ridicule  to  t»t 


*  Why  had  he  not  a  hump  like  Pope,  sore  eyes  like  Horac^  and  an 
asthma  nke  Vlrgtl  ?    May  irot  Mr.  ^teott  say  with  the  ntirist> 

<<  Go  on  obliging *cfteliBire«-*itUkke  m't  seie. 
All  that  disgraced  my  betters  met  in  me/' 


H<6it«v^f  rdactant  tte  redder  may  be  to  &cmf4 
with  Miss  Seward  in  this  opiAioa,  he  will  perhaps 

gcrate.    Beep  thought  seated  on  a  man's  eye-lids^  and  gleams  vf  genius 

darting  sideways  from  the  penthouse  of  a  frown,  are  images  so  irresistihiy 

biuieBqiie,  that  I  hdve  neter  yet  fbuttd  oite  who  could  read  them  without 

nen-iaieiit.    Such  slanting  gtoami  might  he  eipected  from  a  man  whose 

obliquity  of  vision  rivalled  that  of  the  once  celehf^ed  John  Willies.    The 

description  of  his  blooming  complexion,  his  flaxen  eye*brows,  his  grey 

eyea^  abd  his  ^uting  mp)>er  lip,  forms,  altegfetber,  a  plctbr^  «o  ludicrous, 

that  no  man  would  #tUifagly  hare  his  portrait  Sketched  in  a  similar  way. 

It  reminds  the  reader  of  a  young  girl  in  some  novel,  who  is  depicting,  to 

some  fiiend  as  'sagacious  a&  hers^f,  the  pel'siAtal  accomplishmeiits  of 

her  lover.    But  here,  the  ItecUchius  is  faeigfattneA  by  die  recollection  of  the 

writer's  age,  her  olyect,  and  her  motive. 

Before  I  conclude  this  note^  I  am  tempted  to  amuse  my  reader  with  an 

,   instance  0^  profound  erudition,  fot*  which  he  will  be  indebted  to  the  pen  of  the 

RerJtf  r.f  ellowies.  I  do  not,  by  any  m^tos,  wish  to  be  considered  as  speaking 

with  disrespect  of  that  gentleman ;  not  because,  as  the  conductor  of  the 

Criiirai  Review,  he  may  retaliate  by  telling  his  readers  that  this  is  a  worth* 

less  produetiotH-'^  thiAg  whfch>  if  done,  ivlH  be  Asna  without  Ihe  l«ast 

concern  en  ray  |faft— 4>ut  because  I  do  consider  him  as  a  man  Of  talent, 

and  as  the  author  of  some  valuable  productions.     He  is  one  of  Miss 

Beward'a  ocArttpcSidentS)  and  of  coarse  raceives  his  full  share  of  extrava^ 

gaM  cnoamiums^  espeoiaUy  in  the  letter  which  containt  the  pamaga  I 

allude  to.     How  he  could  waste  one  moment  in  penaing  a  proposi* 

tlon  so  idly  self-evidenty  1  am  at  a  loss  to  coi^ectura.    What  should  we 

think  of  a  man  whoto^d  us  in  a  pompous,  well-rounded  period,  that  if  pigi 

neither  died  nor  were  killed,  there  would  soon  lt»  an  accumulated  popula* 

tion  of  them^  vid  that  either  the  young  pigs  most  be  killed,  to  make 

room  ffMr  the  old  pigs^  or  the  old  pigs  killed  to  make  room  for  the  young 

pigs  ?    Yet  tueh  is  precisely  the  iBforamtirm  contained  in  the  followiof 

acntence  frMk  ofte  of  if  r.  I^Uoifes'  works,  and  which  Miss  Seward  justly 

commteds  Icfr  its  tmlh : 

<'  If  the  sikpptaed  iUereascd  d»abilily  of  life,"  says  Mr.  F.  "  were  the 
common  privilege  of  all  men,  it  is  evident  that  the  earth  must  soon  teem 
with  an  accumulated  population ;  and  that  either  the  young  must  be  de- 
htrayaA  tola«varn)em  for  the  oMeri  or  the  old  to  leave  room  for  the  young." 
AiML  nk  if  this  were 'not  simple  eaougls  Mr<  Seott  adds,  '<  It  is  equal^  evf> 
devt  thift^  if  fnanlfind  had  not  been  bom  to  die,  a  sphere  isi  a  thousand 
times  the  extent  of  the  earth,  could  not  have  contained  all  who  hare  been 
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more  willingly  assent  to  some  of  those  which  she 
afterwards  expresses. 

^^  There  is  an  absurd  attempt  in  his  Observer,  to 
ridicule  that  immortal  and  matchless  imaginary 
history,  the  Clarissa,  which  Dr.  Johnson  pro- 
nounced not  only  the  first  novel,  but  perhaps  the 
first  work  in  this  language*. 

*^  To  the  author  of  a  little  volume  of  very  inge- 
nious essays,  published  by  Cadell  in  1788,  and 
entitled  Variety^  I  gave  two  numbers,  which  ex- 
posed the  false  reasoning  of  that  invidious  tract  in 
the  Observer.  This  history,  which  the  author 
of  that  .work  gives  of  himself  in  a  huge  quarto  vo- 
lume, contains  a  new  attempt  to  tear  the  laurels 
from  those  glorious  volumes.  It  has  the  effrontery 
to  call  their  Grandison  a  nauseous  pedant.  And 
how  Cumbey,  as  Johnson  used  to  call  him,  writhes 

born  since  Adam's  time.  How  much  less  then  could  the  little  i^rden  of 
Eden !"  (Voi  FI,p,  239).  Really  such  **  laboured  nothings  in  so  grare  a 
style"  deserve  to  be  stigmatised. 

Here  I  close  this  long  note.  I  have  expressed  a  veiy  strong  and  unquali- 
fied disapprobation  of  Rifiss  Seward's  Letters,  and  I  thought  it  but  equit* 
able  to  advance  some  grounds  for  my  censures.  I  cannot  be  certain  that 
they  will  appear  equally  valid  to  others  as  to  myself ;  but  of  this  I  am  cer- 
tain, that  I  am  actuated  by  no  sinister  motive.  Miss  Seward  I  ncTer  saw ; 
with  her  I  never  corresponded ;  from  her  pen  I  have  received  neither  cen* 
sure  nor  praise.  I  read  with  an  unprqjudiced  mind,  and  with  an  unpre- 
judiced mind  1  have  declared  my  sentiments.  They  who  differ  fiom  me 
win  think  me  perhaps  unreasonably  festidious ;  let  them  tlvii^  m«  sincere, 
and  I  shall  be  contented. 

•  When  it  suite  this  lady  to  corroborate  her  own  sentiments  by  those  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  how' willingly  she  refers  to  him  as  an  authority ;  on  aU  other 
occasions  her  malignity  towards  him  is  no  less  conspicoous  than  it  is  oon- 
temptible. 
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under  the  fame  of  the  young  Roscius,  and  avows 
tUe  mortification  it  cost  him  to  see  Master  Betty, 
as  in  scorn  he  terms  him,  going  to  rehearsal  in  a 
coach  that  bore  a  ducal  coronet ! 

^'  And,  on  my  word,  Cumbey  slips  his  falcon 
at  high  game,  in  verse  as  well  as  in  prose,  since, 
with  equal  effrontery  to  his  defamation  of  Richard- 
son, does  he  speak  of  Gray,  whom  Dr.  Beattie 
justly  pronounced  next  to  Milton  in  the  strength 
and  grandeur  of  his  muse. 

*^  Then,  with  what  acrimony  does  he  resent 
Mr.  Hayley's  testimony  to  an  opinion  universal  in 
the  learned  world,  of  Dr.  Bentley  as  a  critic  in 
English  poetry.  On  what  foundation  that  opinion 
stands,  let  Bentley's  ridiculous  edition  of  Milton, 
with  its  bwp  of  absurd  notes  and  presumptuous 
alterations  of  the  text,  witness !  Surely  every  au- 
thor is  free  to  speak  his  opinion  of  a  deceased  bro- 
ther !  If  that  opinion  be  unjust,  let  men  of  letters 
prove  that  injustice  by  reasons  shewn ;  but  for  a 
descendant  of  an  arraigned  author  to  take  up  the 
matter  with  resentment,  and  make  it  a  family  quar- 
rel, is  ridiculous  in  the  extreme.  There  are,  how- 
ever, very  amusing  things  in  this  selfish  quarto- 
good  characteristic  portraits  of  Soame  Jenyns, 
Foote,  Goldsmith,  Johnson,  and  Garrick ;  and 
poor  Cumbey  was  vilely  treated  by  our  govern- 
ment concerning  that  Spanish  expedition.  The 
violation  of  its  engagement  to  him  was  utterly  dis- 
honest and  cruel^  of  which  the  official  letters  are 
proofs  incontrovertible.'' 
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To  some  of  the  opinions  conttioed  ia  the  precedes 
ing  eictraOt,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  recur  in  the 
progress  of  this  work ;  but  it  is  sufficiently  proved 
by  one  part  of  it,  that  Cumberland's  title  to  the 
original  of  Sheridan's  portrait  has  been  &ithfu!Iy 
believed  by  many. 

In  the  ensuing  year  (1770)  Cumberiaad  paid  hiv 
annual  visit  to  his  father,  and  while  there  he  pro-* 
jected,  and  partly  composed,  his  comedy  of  the 
West  Indian.  The  history  of  its  production  jus-* 
tifies  my  remarks  upon  the  folly  of  that  mode  of 
study  which  Cumberland  boasts  having  adopted 
when  he  wrote  the  Brothers.  Instead  of  writing  in 
the  midst  of  children  he  now  seated  himself  in  a 
little  closet  in  his  father's  mansion,  unfiimished 
and  out  of  use,  with  only  one  window,  and  no 
prospect  from  that  window  but  a  turf-stack,  wttli 
whith  it  was  almost  io  contact. 

This  was  now  his  plan  :  but  surely  it  was  incon« 
sistent  with  his  fonner  account,  to  declare,  as  he 
does  at  page  976  of  his  Memoirs^  *'  that  in  aU  his 
houits  of  study  it  had  been  his  object  through  life 
so  to  locate  himself  as  to  have  little  or  nothing  to 
distract  his  attention."  I  conceive  there  are  few 
things  more  calculated  to  distract  our  attention 
than  the  babbte  of  children,  which  he  acknow- 
ledges he  (sometimes  endured,  while  hiB  was  soli* 
citous  to  exclude  the  cheerily  and  unobtrusive 
beautifes  of  nature  from  his  view  at  sttch  tisnes,  by 
"  always  tvfoiding  pleasant  prospects." 

In  this  closet  his  mother  oocasionaHy  visited  him^ 
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and  animated  him  with  her  remarks  upon  the  pro- 
gress of  his  work',  which  went  on  felicitously,  for 
every  thing  combined  to  render  its  author  so.     Re- 
moved from  the  bustle  of  office  and  its  cares, 
firom  the  intrusions  of  society  an4  its  temptations, 
and  surrounded  by  his  parents,  sister,  wife,  and 
children,  he  beheld  within  his  view  all  that  a  man 
can  desire,  whose  views  of  happiness  are  founded 
upon  a  rational  basis.     Safe  too  from  the  malevo- 
lence of  critics,  and  the  competitions  of  rivalry, 
his  mind  was  calm  and  concentrated  to  its  pur- 
pose ;  and  he  declares  that    at  no  other  period 
of  his  life  did  the  same  happy  circumstances  com- 
bine to  cheer  him  in  any  of  his  literary  labours. 

In  his  po^m  of  Retrospection  he  indulges  in  a 
pleasing  vein  of  contemplation  as  he  recals  those 
moments  of  departed  happiness,  which  he  passed 
in  the  bosom  of  his  family.  It  is  short,  and  may 
be  transcribed: 

But  conaej  Qh  Menioryi  brisif  tkjr  mol^m^  f9vtih. 
And  lei  me  see  how  many  whiter  dap 
In  years  lon^  past  thy  calendar  can  shew. 
Oh  blest  rememhraaces  \  ye  now  unfold. 
And  tpvead  b^ore  moi  scenes  of  youn^  delif  hi  | 
Stanwick*s  beloved  mansion  g^reets  me  now*- 
I  feel  a  mother's  welcome  fond  embrace ; 
I  tee,  I  MO  a  sainted  father  8mile» 
List'niiif  indulg^ent  to  my  school-boy  tal»^m 
Oh  stay  delicious  vision !    Vanish  not 
So  suddenly,  ye  dear  parental  shades. 
O  leave  not  yet  a  son,  who  lov'd  yo«  ever, 
Ob^'d  you  livini;,  .and  bewail'd  you  dead ; 

m  4 

Behold  me  now,  how  chang''d,  how  grey  with  years ! 
^         Stay  then^  and  from  my-filial  bosom  draw 

These  thorns  that  never  would  have  rankled  here 
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Hid  I,  like  you  my  fttt&er,  humbly  been 
The  servant  of  my  God,  nor  toil'd  to  earn 
The  unjpaid  wa^  of  a  thankleu  world. 

StUl»  etili  by  RetrMpection'f  magic  power, 

Thouf^  threescore  years  and  ten  hare  intervenM* 

I'm  waited  beck  to  boyhood,  and  behold. 

To  mental  clear  as  to  my  nat'ral  eye 

The  honoured  form  of  Bentleyd-— At  his  desk 

Beside  his  garden  window,  deep  in  thought. 

With  books  embay'd,  the  leam'd  master  sits : 

Unaw'd  1  run  to  him :  anmnd  my  neck 

He  throws  his  arms  i  methinks  e'en  now  I  feel 

Their  pressure  and  his  kiss  upon  my  cheek : 

And  lo !  at  once  the  page  of  ancient  lore. 

That  offers  no  amusement  to  my  sight 

Is  shut,  the  golden  chain  of  his  bright  thoughts 

Is  snapt  without  a  murmur— palsey  struck 

And  halting,  see !  he  rises  from  his  chair. 

And  spreads  before  me  what  his  shelres  can  show 

Of  prints,  to  gratify  an  idle  boy." 


There  is  a  tender  melancholy  in  this  passage 
which  wins  its  way  to  the  reader's  heart.  It  ex- 
hibits such  remembrances  as  every  man  feels,  and 
feels  with  greater  fervency,  as  the  rude  collisions 
of  the  world  remind  him  of  what  he  has  lost. 

If  the  memory  of  Cumberland  were  faithful,  and 
that  in  writing  his  Memoirs  he  did  not  sometimes 
confound  the  notions  of  advanced  life  with  what 
he  conceived  himself  to  have  possessed  when  a 
younger  man,  it  may  be  pronounced  that  he 
formed  a  very  distinct  and  just  conception  of  the 
province  of  a  comic  writer  for  the  stage,  when  he 
himself  meditated  to  assume  that  character.  There 
is  necessarily,  however,  some  uncertainty  attached 
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to  the  delivery  of  opiDions  at  seventy,  as  those 
which  we  had  when  forty ;  and  he  must  have  a 
more  than  ordinary  power  of  discrimination  who 
can  venture  to  affirm  that  he  knows  precisely  the 
chronology  of  his  sentiments.  The  principles, 
however,  laid  down  by  Cumberland,  are  «uch  as 
every  writer  may  advantageously  consult  whose 
ambition  it  is  to  Kve  in  the  memory  of  succeeding 
generations.  One  praise  which  he  assumes  to 
himself  no  one  will  deny :  that  in  all  his  dramas 
he  has  studiously  avoided  giving  attractions  to 
vice  by  rendering  it  so  amiable  that  our  detesta- 
tion of  it  is  lost  in  admiring  its  more  attractive 
qualities.  This  was  the  reproach  of  Congreve, 
Farquhar,  and  the  dramatic  writers  of  Charles 
the  Second's  reign:  but  it  is  a  reproach  from 
which  Cumberland  is  wholly  free.  Transeat  in 
ezemplutn  ! 

During  this  visit  to  his  father  he  experienced 
some  adventures  which  it  may  not  be  unplesising 
to  give  the  reader  in  his  own  words,  but  I  wish 
one  part  of  them  had  been  more  befitting  the 
gentleman  and  the  scholar,  than  a  main  at  cock- 
fighting. 

"  During  an  excursion  of  a  few  days  upon  a 
visit  to  Mr.  Talbot  of  Mount  Talbot,  a  very  re- 
spectable and  worthy  gentleman  in  those  parts,  I 
found  a  kind  of  hermitage  in  his  pleasure  grounds, 
where  I  wrote  some  few  scenes,  and  ray  amiable 
host  was  afterwards  pleased  to  ho.Mour  tlio  author 
of  the  West  Indian  with  an  iu«crj>tion,  alHxed  to 
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that,  building,  commeiQorating  the  u^  that  ha4 
been  made  pf  it ;  a  piece  of  elegaqt  fls^t^iy  ?f fy 
elogantly  exprea^ed. 

<^  On  tbia  via  it  to  Mr,  Talbot  I  waa  aecvmpanied 
by  Lord  Eyre  of  Eyre  Court,  a  near  i^igbboiif  and 
friend  of  my  father.  Thia  noble  JUordi  though 
pretty  &r  advanced  in  yeara,  waa  ao  correctly  in- 
digenoua,  aa  never  to  have  been  out  <^  Ireland  in 
his  life,  and  not  often  so  lar  from  Eyr€^  Court  aa  in 
thia  tour  to  Mr,  Talbot's.  Proprietor  of  a  vast 
extent  of  soil,  not  very  productive,  and  inhabiting 
a  spacious  niansion,  not  in  the  best  rqmir,  he  lived 
according  to  the  style  of  the  country  with  more 
hospitality  than  elegance :  whilst  his  table  groaned 
with  abundance,  the  order  and  good  taate  of  its 
arrangement  were  little  thought  of:  the  slaughtered 
ox  was  hung  up  whole,  and  the  hungry  servitor 
supplied  himself  with  his  dole  of  flesh,  sliced  from 
off  the  carcase*  His  lordship^s  day  was  ao  ap- 
portioned as  to  give  the  afternoon  by  much  the 
largest  share  of  it,  during  which,  from  an  early 
dinner  to  the  hour  of  rest,  he  never  left  bis  chair, 
nor  did  the  claret  ever  quit  the  table.  This  did 
not  produce  inebriety,  for  it  was  sipping  rather 
than  drinking,  that  filled  up  the  time,  and  this 
mechanical  process  of  gradually  moistening  the 
human  clay  was  carried  on  with  very  little  aid 
from  conversation,  for  his  lordship's  companions 
were  not  very  communicative,  and  fortunately  he 
was  not  very  curious.  He  lived  in  an  enviable 
independence  as  to  reading,  and  of  course  he  had 
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DO  books.  Not  one  of  the  windows  of  his  castle 
was  made  to  open,  but  luckily  he  had  no  liking 
for  fresh  air,  and  the  consequence  may  be  better 
conceived  than  described. 

''  He  had  a  large  and  handsome  pleasure  boat  on 
the  Shannon,  and  men  to  row  it ;  I  was  of  two  or 
three  parties  with  him  on  that  noble  water  as  far 
as  to  Pertumna,  the  then  deserted  castle  of  the 
Lord  Clanrickarde.  Upon  one  of  these  excursions 
we  were  hailed  by  a  person  from  the  bank,  who 
somewhat  rudely  called  to  us  to  take  him  over  to 
the  other  side.  The  company  in  the  boat  making 
no  reply,  I  inadvertently  called  out — '  Aye,  aye, 
Sir!,  stay  there  till  we  come/— Immediately  I 
heard  a  murmur  in  the  company,  and  Lord  Eyre 
said  to  me — ^  YouMl  hear  from  that  gentleman 
^iu,  or  I  am  mistaken.  You  don't  know  perhaps 
that  you  have  been  answering  one  of  the  most 
irritable  men  alive,  and  the  likeliest  to  interpret 
what  you  have  said  as  an  affront.'  He  predicted 
truly,  for  the  very  next  morning  the  gentleman 
rode  over  to  Lord  Eyre,  and  demanded  of  hioi  to' 
give  up  my  name.  This  his  lordship  did,  but  in- 
formed him  withal  that  I  was  a  stranger  in  the, 
country,  the  son  of  Bishop  Cumberland  at  Clon- 
fert,  where  I  might  be  found,  if  he  had  any  com- 
mands for  me.  He  instantly  replied,  that  he 
should  have  received  it  as  an  affront  from  any 
other  man,  but  Bishop  Cumberland's  was  a  cha- 
racter he  respected,  and  no  son  of  his  could  be 

O 
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guilty  of  an  intention  to  insult  him.  Thus  this 
valiant  gentleman  permitted  me  to  live,  and  only 
helped  me  to  another  feature  in  my  sketch  of 
Major  O' Flaherty. 

*'  A  short  time  after  this,  Lord  Eyre,  who  had 
a  great  passion  for  cock-fighting,  and  whose  cocks 
were  the  crack^  of  all  Ireland,  engaged  me  in  amain 
at  Eyre  Court.  I  was  a  perfect  novice  in  that 
elegant  sport,  but  the  gentlemen  from  all  parts 
sent  me  in  their  contributions,  and  having  a  good 
feeder  I  won  every  battle  in  the  main  but  one. 
At  this  meeting  I  fell  in  with  my  hero  from  the 
Shannon  bank.  Both  parties  dined  together,  but 
when  I  found  that  mine,  which  was  the  more 
numerous  and  infinitely  the  most  obstreperous 
and  disposed  to  quarrel,  could  no  longer  be  left  in 
peace  with  our  antagonists,  I  quitted  my  seat  by 
Lord  Eyre  and  went  to  the  gentle  above-alluded 
to,  who  was  presiding  at  the  second  table,  and 
seating  myself  familiarly  on  the  arm  of  his  chair, 
proposed  to  him  to  adjourn  our  party,  and  assemble 
them  in  another  house,  for  the  sake  of  harmony 
and  good  fellowship.  With  the  best  grace  in  life 
he  instantly  assented,  and  when  I  added  that  I 
should  put  them  under  his  care,  and  expect  from 
him  as  a  man  of  honour  and  my  friend,  that  every 
mother's  son  of  them  should  be  found  forthcoming 
and  alive  the  next  morning — '  Then  by  the  soul 

*  Cumberland  was  fond  of  this  vulgarism.  In  his  a<icount  of  the  Weti 
ImStm'i  fiist  appearance,  he  talks  of  the  aodience  in  the  gaUeiy  **  sending 
up  a  hearty  eraek.'* 
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of  me/  he  replied,  <  and  they  shall ;  provided  only 
that  no  man  iii  company  shall  dare  to  give  the  glo^ 
rion$  and  immortal  memory  for  his  toast,  which  no 
gentleman,  who  feels  ad  I  do,  will  put  up  with/ 
To  this  I  pledged  myself,  and  we  removed  to  a 
whiskey  house,  attended  by  half  a  score  pipers, 
playing  different  tunes.  Here  we  went  on  very 
joyously  and  lovingly  for  a  time,  till  a  well-dressed 
gentleman  entered  the  room,  and  civilly  accosting 
me,  requested  to  partake  of  our  festivity,  and  join 
the  company,  if  nobody  had  an  objection—*  Ah 
DOW,  don't  be  too  sure  of  that,*  a  voice  was  in- 
stantly heard  to  reply,  •  I  believe  you  will  find 
plenty  of  objection  in  this  company  to  your  being 
one  amongst  us/  What  had  he  done,  the  gen- 
tleman detlianded««^  What  have  yon  done,*  re- 
joined the  first  speaker,  *  Don't  I  know  you  for 
the  miscreant,  that  ravished  the  poor  weneih  ^inst 
her  will,  in  presence  of  her  mother  ?  And  didn't 
your  Pagans,  that  held  her  down,  ravish  the  mo- 
ther afterwards,  in  presence  of  her  daughter  ^  And 
do  yoii  think  we  will  admit  you  into  our  company? 
Make  yourseflf  sure  that  we  shall  not ;  therefore 
gei  out  of  this  as  speedily  as  you  can,  and  away 
wid  y6tt !'  Upon  this  the  whole  company  rose, 
and  in  their  rising  the  civil  gentleman  made  his 
exit  and  was  off.  I  relate  this  incident  exactly 
as  it  happened,  suppressing  the  natne  of  the  gen^ 
tleman,  who  was  a  man  of  property  atid  some 
consequence.-^ When  my  surprise  faa^  subsided^ 

02 
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and  the  punch  began  to  circulate  with  a  rapidity 
the  greater  for  this  gentleman's  having  troubled 
the  waters,  I  topk  ray  departure,  having  first  cau- 
tioned a  friend,  who  sate  by  me,  (and  the  only 
protestant  in  the  company)  to  keep  his  bead  cool 
and  beware  of  the  glorious  memory;  this  gallant 
young  officer,  son  to  a  man,  who  held  lands  of  my 
father,  promised  faithfully  to  be  sober  and  discreet, 
as  well  knowing  the  company  he  was  in ;  but  my 
friend  having  forgot  the  first  part  of  his  promise, 
and  getting  very  tipsy,  let  the  second  part  slip  out 
of  his  memory,  and  became  very  mad ;  for  stepping 
aside  for  his  pistols,  he  re-entered  the  room,  and 
laying  them  on  the  table,  took  the  cockade  firom 
his  hat,  and  dashed  it  into  the  punch-bowl,  de« 
manding  of  the  company  to  drink  the  gloriotts  and 
immortal  memory  of  King  William  in  a  bumper, 
or  abide  the  consequences.  I  was  not  there,  and 
if  I  had  been  present  I  could  neither  have  stayed 
the  tumult,  nor  described  it.  I  only  know  he 
turned  out  the  next  morning  merely  for  honour's 
sake,  but  as  it  was  one  against  a  host,  the  mag- 
nanimity of  his  opponents  let  him  off  with  a  shot 
or  two,  that  did  no  execution.  I  returned  to  the 
peaceful  family  at  Clonfert,  and  fought  no  more 
cocks. 

"  The  iairies  were  extremely  prevalent  at  Clon- 
fert: visions  of  burials  attended  by  long  pro- 
cessions of  mourners  were  seen  to  circle  the  church 
yard  by  night,  and  there  was  no  lack  of  oaths  and 
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attestations  to  enforce  the  truth  of  it.  My  mother 
suffered  a  loss  by  them  of  a  large  brood  of  fine 
turkies,  who  were  every  one  burnt  to  ashes,  bones 
and  feathers,  and  their  dust  scattered  in  the  air  by 
their  provident  nurse  and  feeder  to  appease  those 
mischievous  little  beings,  and  prevent  worse  con- 
sequences: the  good  dame  credited  herself  very 
highly  for  this  act  of  atonement,  but  my  mother 
did  not  see  it  quite  in  so  meritorious  a  light. 

"  A  few  days  after  as  my  father  and  I  were 
riding  in  the  grounds  we  crossed  upon  the  Ca-' 
tholic  priest  of  the  parish.  My  father  began  a 
conversation  with  him,  and  expressed  a  wish  that 
he  Tvould  caution  his  flock  against  this  idle  super- 
stition of  the  fairies :  the  good  man  assured  the 
bishop  that  in  the  first  place  he  could  not  do  it 
if  he  would  ;  and  in  the  next  ^lace  confessed  that 
he  was  himself  far  from  being  an  uijbeliever  in  their 
existence.  My  father  thereupon  turned  the 
subject,  and  observed  to  him  with  concern,  that 
his  steed  was  a  very  sorry  one,  and  in  very 
wretched  condition-r-'  Truly,  my  good  lord,*  he 
replied,  ^  the  beast  himself  is  but  an  ugly  garron, 
and  whereby  I  have  no  provender  to  spare  him, 
mightily  out  of  heart,  as  I  may  truly  say ;  but 
your  lordship  must  think  a  poor  priest  like  me  has 
a  mighty  deal  of  work  and  very  little  pay — *  '  Why 
then,  brother,*  said  my  good  father,  whilst  bene- 
volence beamed  in  his  countenance,  ^  'tis  fit  that 
I,  who  have  the  advantage  of  you  in  both  respects, 
should  mount  you  on  a  better  horse,  and  furnish 
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you  with  provender  to  maintain  him-^/  This 
parley  with  the  priest  passed  in  the  very  hay-field, 
where  the  biahop's  people  were  at  work ;  orden 
were  instantly  given  for  a  stack  of  hay  to  be  made 
at  the  priest's  cabin,  and  in  a  few  days  after  a 
steady  horse  was  purchased  and  presented  to  him. 
Surely  they  could  not  be  true  born  Irish  fairies, 
that  would  spite  my  &ther,  or  even  his  turkies, 
after  this. 

^'  Amongst  the  labourers  in  my  father's  garden 
there  were  three  brothers  of  the  name  of  O'Rouritei 
regularly  descended  from  the  kings  of  Connaugbt, 
if  they  were  exactly  to  be  credited  for  the  cor- 
rectness of  their  genealogy. — ^There  was  also  an 
elder  brother  of  these,  Thomas  O'Rourke,  who 
filled  the  superior  station  of  hind^  or  headman ;  it 
was  his  wife  that* burnt  the  bewitched  turkies, 
whilst  Tom  burnt  his  wig  for  joy  of  my  rictofy  at 
the  cock-match,  and  threw  a  proper  parcel  of 
oatmeal  into  the  air  as  a  votive  offering  for  my 
glorious  success.  One  of  the  younger  l»'othi^9 
was  upon  crutches  in  consequence  of  a  contusion 
on  nis  hip,  which  he  literally  acquired  as  follows-*- 
When  my  father  came  down  to  Clonfert  from 
Dublin,  it  was  announced  to  him  that  the  bishop 
was  arrived :  the  poor  fellow  wa^  then  in  the  act 
of  lopping  a  tree  in  the  garden ;  transported  at  the 
tidings,  be  exclaimed — ^  Is  my  lof  d  oome  ?  Then 
I'll  throw  myself  out  of  this  same  tree  for  joy— .' 
He  exactly  fulfilled  his  word,  and  laid  himself  up 
for  some  months. 


A 
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^^  When  I  accompanied  my  mother  from  Clon« 
fert  to  Dublin,  my  father  having  gone  before,  we 
passed  the  night  at  Killbeggan,  where  Sir  Thomas 
Cuffe,  (knighted  in  a  frolic  by  Lord  Townshend) 
kept  the  inn.  A  certain  Mr.  Geoghegan  was  ex- 
tremely  drunk,  noisy  and  brutally  troublesome  to 
Lady  Cuffe  the  hostess :  Thomas  O'Rourke  was 
with  us,  and  being  much  scandalised  with  the 
behaviour  of  Geoghegan,  took  me  aside,  and  in  a 
whisper  said — *  Squire,  will  I  quiet  this  same  Mr. 
Geoghegan  V  When  I  replied  by  all  means,  but 
how  was  it  to  be  done  ?— Tom  produced  a  knife  of 
fonnidable  length,  and  demanded — ^  Haven't  I  got 
diis?  And  won't  this  do  the  job,  and  hasn't  he 
wounded  the  woman  of  the  inn  with  a  chopping 
.  knife,  and  what  is  this  but  a  knife,  and  wouldn't  it 
be  a  good  deed  to  put  him  to  death  like  a  mad  dog? 
Therefore,  Squire,  do  you  see,  if  it  will  pleasure 
you  and  my  lady  there  above  stairs,  who  is  ill 
enough,  God  he  knows,  Til  put  this  knife  into  that 
same  Mr.  Geoghegan's  ribs,  and  be  off  the  next 
moment  on  the  grey  mare;  and  isn't  she  in  the 
stable  ?  Therefore  only  say  the  word,  and  I'll  do 
it/  This  was  the  true  and  exact  proposal  of 
Thomas  O'Rourke,  and  as  nearly  as  I  can  re« 
member,  I  have  stated  it  in  his  very  words. 

^'  We  arrived  safe  in  Dublin,  leaving  Mr« 
Geoghegan  to  get  sober  at  his  leisure,  and  dis* 
missing  O'Rourke  to  his  quarters  at  Clonfert. 
When  we  had  passed  a  few  days  in  Kildare-Street, 
I  well  remember  the  surprise  it  occasioned  us  one 
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afternoon,  when  without  any  notice  we  saw  a 
great  gigantic  dirty  fellow  walk  into  the  room,  and 
march  straight  up  to  my  father  for  what  purpose 
we  could  not  devise.  My  mother  uttered  a  scream, 
whilst  my  father  with  perfect  composure  addressed 
him  by  the  name  of  Stephen,  demanding  what  he 
wanted  with  him,  and  what  brought  him  to  Dubi> 
lin — *  Nay,  my  good  lord,'  replied  the  man,  *  I 
have  no  other  business  in  Dublin  itself  but  to  take 
a  bit  of  a  walk  up  from  Clonfert  to  see  your  sweet 
face,  long  life  to  it,  and  to  beg  a  blessing  upon  me 
from  your  lordship;  that  is  all/  So  saying  he 
flounced  down  on  his  knees,  and  in  a  most  piteous 
kind  of  howl,  closing  his  hands  at  the  same  time 
cried  out — '  Pray,  my  lord,  pray  to  God  to  bless 
Stephen  Costello— •/  The  scene  was  sufficiently 
ludicrous  to  have  spoiled  the  solemnity,  yet  my 
father  kept  his  countenance,  and  gravely  gave  his 
blessing,  saying  as  he  laid  his  hands  on  his  head 
— *  God  bless  you,  Stephen  Costello,  and  make 
you  a  good  boy  !*  The  giant  sung  out  a  loud 
amen,  and  arose,  declaring  he  should  immediately 
set  out  and  return  to  his  home.  He  would  ac- 
cept no  refreshment,  but  with  many  thanks  and  a 
thousand  blessings  in  recompence  for  the  one  he 
had  received,  walked  out  of  the  house,  and  I  can 
well  believe  resumed  his  pilgrimage  to  the  west- 
ward without  stop  or  stay.  I  should  not  have 
considered  this  and  the  preceding  anecdotes  as 
worth  recording,  but  that  they  are  in  some  degree 
cbaracteristic  of  a  very  curious  and  peculiar  people* 
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who  are  not  often  understood  by  those  who  profess 
to  mimic  them,  and  who  are  too  apt  to  set  them 
forth  as  objects  for  ridicule  only,  when  oftentimes 
even  their  oddities,  if  candidly  examined,  wOuld 
entitle  them  to  our  respect. 

"  I  will  here  mention  a  very  extraordinary  ho- 
nour, which  the  city  of  Dublin  was  pleased  to 
confer  upon  my  father  in  presenting  him  with  his 
freedom  in  a  gold  box ;  a  form  of  such  high  respect 
as  they  had  never  before  observed  towards  any 
person  below  the  rank  of  their  chief  governor;*  I 
state  this  last-mentioned  circumstance  from  au- 
thorities that  ought  not  to  be  mistaken ;  if  the  fact 
is  otherwise,  I  have  been  misinformed,  and  the 
honour  conferred  upon  the  bishop  of  Clonfert  was 
not  without  a  precedent.  The  motives  assigned 
in  the  deed,  which  accompanied  the  box,  are  in 
general  for  the  great  respectability  of  his  character, 
and  in  particular  for  his  disinterested  protection  of 
the  Irish  clergy.  Under  this  head  it  was  supposed 
they  alluded  to  the  benefice,  which  he  had  be- 
stowed upon  a  most  deserving  clergyman,  his  own 
particular  friend  and  chaplain,  the  Reverend  Dixie 
Blondel,  who  happened  also  to  be  at  that  time 
chaplain  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin.  I  have 
the  box  at  this  time  in  my  possession." 
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CHAP.  IX. 

Cumberland  returns  to  JEngland^  and  offers  his 
West  Indian  to  Ganick. — It  is  accepted  and 
performed. — History  of  its  success. — Criticisms 
upon  it  by  Loi'd  Lyttleton  and  Lord  Clare. — 
Observations  upon  itsfable^  characters^  and  Ian' 
guage. — Belcour. — Major  O^ Flaherty  not  skil- 
fully  drawn. — Inferior  to  the  delineations  of  Irish 
character  by  Colman  and  Miss  Edgeworth.^^^ 
Ungrammatical  construction  of  the  language. — 
Mrs.  Inchbald's  mode  of  criticism. 

When  Cumberland  returned  to  England,  hia  first 
itep  was  to  offer  the  West  Indian  to  Garrick,  with 
some  confidence  aa  to  its  fate,  remembering  the 
incident  of  the  ^^  immortal  actor.'^  Immortel  as 
he  was  in  his  talents,  he  was  mortal  in  his  passions : 
no  man  deserved  praise  more  than  he  did ;  no  man 
received  it  in  lai^r  portions :  and  no  man  sought 
it  with  more  voracity.  His  vanity  had  a  stomach 
that  could  swallow  whatever  was  offered  :  with  a 
mind  formed  to  delight  in  the  judicious  commends* 
tion  of  the  discerning  few,  it  was  no  less  capable 
of  battening  on  the  gross  and  undistinguishing 
panegyric  of  the  multitude:  nay,  such  was  his 
eagerness  to  be  applauded,  that  he  did  not  always 
observe  whether  the  applause  was  the  genuine 
offspring  of  admiration,  or  the  lure  of  self-interest 
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by  which  he  was  to  be  entrapped  for  some  ser- 
Tice :  as  in  the  well  known  instance  of  Mallet, 
who  amused  him  with  the  phantom  of  a  conspi- 
cuous mention  in  the  life  of  Mariborough,  and 
thus  opened  an  avenue  for  his  Alfred  to  appear  on 
the  stage.  It  may  be  supposed,  therefore,  that 
the  dextrous  eulogy  bestowed  upon  him  by  Cum« 
berland  had  some  share  in  disposing  his  mind  to  a 
fiivourable  reception  of  whatever  he  might  after- 
wards tender. 

But  he  did  not  confine  himself  merely  to  a  fiivour- 
able  reception  of  the  West  Indian.  He  did  more ; 
and  he  did  what  shewed  that  he  at  least  wished  its 
success,  while  it  proved,  also,  the  docility  with 
which  the  author  adopted  whatever  was  proposed 
to  him  as  a  means  likely  to  ensure  that  success. 
Many  alterations  were  suggested  and  improvements 
proposed  in  the  course  of  frequent  interviews  be- 
tween him  and  Cumberland ;  his  hints  were  scru-» 
pulously  followed,  and  it  may  be  inferred,  there- 
fore, that  the  Wtnt  Indian  owes  some  of  that 
excellence  which  it  now  displays,  to  the  friendship 
of  Grarrick. 

In  the  interval  between  its  acceptance  and  re- 
presentation, Cumberland's  opinion  of  its  merits 
seems  to  have  been  so  very  slender,  (for  I  presume 
he  anticipated  success  as  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  merit),  that  he  offered  to  give  its 
eventual  produce  to  Garrick,  for  a  picture  in  his 
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possession » a  copy  from  a  Holy  Family  of  Aadreo 
del  Sarto :  and  the  bargain  would  have  been  cod-* 
eluded  had  not  Garrick  happened  to  set  a  par<* 
ticular  value  upon  the  picture  as  the  gift  of  Lord 
Baltimore. 

On  the  first  night  of  its  performance,  the  audi-p 
ence  assembled  with  intentions  hostile  to  its  pros-r 
perity.  It  had  been  rumoured,  from  the  title  of 
the  piece,  that  it  Contained  some  satirical  strokes 
against  the  West  Indians,  and  numbers  of  those 
%vho  conceived  that  they  were  to  be  ridiculed  un- 
der this  appellation,  repaired  to  the  theatre  with  a 
resolution  to  rescue  themselves  from  the  antici- 
pated indignity. 

When  the  first  lines  of  the  prologue  were 
spoken,  the  tumult  began  to  shew  itself.  All  was 
uproar  and  confusion;  Garrick,  who  was  sitting  in 
his  own  box  with  the  author,  remarked,  that  he  had 
never  seen  such  decided  indications  of  a  turbulent 
disposition  in  an  audience,  and  drew  the  most  un- 
favourable conclusions  as  to  the  success  of  the 
play.  Cumberland  was  not  impressed  with  the 
same  terrors;  he  trusted  to  the  actual  scope  and 
intention  of  his  drama,  and  believed  that  when 
they  saw  his  views  were  honourable  they  would 
give  him  honourable  reception. 

His  conjecture  was  the  right  one.  Silence  was 
enforced,  and  the  actor  ordered  to  re-commence 
the  prologue ;  it  was  now  suffered  to  proceed  till 
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it  came  to  the  line  where  they  were  told  to  expect 
from  the  chief  character  of  the  play, 


**  Some  emanations  of  a  noble  mind." 


This,  if  it  did  not  quiet  their  fears,  gave  them 
reasonable  motives  for  awaiting  the  developement 
of  the  piece,  and  they  remained  without  offering 
any  further  interruption  ;  ready  for  peace  or  war, 
according  as  they  were  soothed  or  provoked. 

The  success  of  this  play  I  need  not  tell.  Every 
murmur  of  disapprobation  was  silenced  before  the 
curtain  dropped,  and  the  author  retired  from  the 
field  flushed  with  the  honours  of  victory.  It  en* 
countered  some  opposition  from  the  critics  indeed, 
and  Garrick  stood  forth  in  its  defence :  but  their 
cavils  had  Hot  poWer  to  turn  aside  the  current  of 
popularity ;  the  public  opinion  was  fixed,  and  the 
town  crowded  for  eight  and  twenty  successive 
nights,  to  behold  its  representation. 

The  rumours  of  fame,  however,  were  riot  all  that 
gladdened  the  imagination  of  Cumberland.  Mr. 
Evans,  the  treasurer  of  the  theatre,  arrived  at  his 
house  in  a  coach,  with  '*  a  huge  b^  of  money,'' 
and  spread  before  his  wondering  eyes  the  shining 
heap,  which,  uniting  its  own  substantial  qualities 
to  Che  airy  and  inmiaterial  ones  of  renown,  com- 
pounded together  such  a  real  and  visible  reward 
as  every  author  desires,  but  does  not  always  get. 

In  addition  to  this,  he  sold  the  copy-right  for 
150/.  to  Grifiin  in  Catherine-street,  who  had  no 
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reason  to  regret  his  purchase,  for  he  boasted  of 
haviiil^  Tended  19,000  copies  of  it.  In  this  state* 
menty  however,  I  suspect  there  is  some  exagge- 
ration. 

While  the  author  was  wantoning  in  the  exu- 
berance of  his  good  fortune,  Garrick  was  ma- 
liciously preparing  a  slight  antidote  for  him; 
something  that  would  obscure,  with  a  momen- 
tary gloom,  the  cloudless  azure  of  his  mind. 
Cumberland  called  upon  him  one  morning, 
«« and  found  him  with  the  St.  James's  even- 
ing paper  in  his  hand,  which  he  b^n'  to  read 
with  a  voice  and  action  of  surprise,  most  admira- 
h^  counterfeited,  as  if  be  had  discovered  a  mine 
under  his  foct,  and  a  train  to  blow  him  up  to  de- 
struction. *  Here,  here,'  he  cried,  *  if  your  skin 
is  less  thick  than  a  rhinoceros's  hide,  egad, 
here  is  that  will  cut  you  to  the  bone.  This  is  a 
terrible  fellow ;  1  wonder  who  it  can  be  ?'  He 
b^fan  to  $mg  aui^  his  libel  in  a  high  declamatory 
tone,  with  a  most  comic  countenance,  and  pausii^ 
at  the  end  oi  the  first  sentence,  which  seemed  to 
favour  his  contrivance  for  a  Httie  ingenious  tor- 
menting, when  he  found  be  had  hooked  him,  he 
laid  down  the  paper,  and  began  to  comment  upon 
the  cruelty  of  newspapers,  and  moan  over  him 
with  a  great  deal  of  malicious  fun  and  good  hu- 
mour.   *  Confound  these  follows,  they  spare  no- 

*  A  vitlfaf  Mode  of  wpfMSion  wkkh  Cmbaciuid  tao  •An  enplofk 
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body.  I  dare  say  this  is  Bickerstaff  again  ;  but 
you  don't  mind  him ;  no,  no,  I  see  you  don't  mind 
him;  a  little  galled,  but  not  much  hurt;  you  may 
stop  his  mouth  with  a  golden  gag,  but  we^ll  see 
how  he  goes  on/  He  then  resumed  his  reading, 
cheering  him  all  the  way  as  it  began  to  soften,  till 
it  wound  up  in  the  most  professed  panegyric,  of 
which  he  was  himself  the  writer." 

It  was  thus  that  Garrick  had  his  joke,  which  to 
be  comprehended  must  have  been  seen ;  and  it  was 
thus,  I  suppose,  that  he  repaid  the  compliment  of 
Cumberland  in  the  prologue  to  the  Brothers. 

These,  however,  were  but  fictitious  objections 
to  his  play ;  but  Lord  Ly ttleton  started  one  that 
had  all  the  weight  of  truth  to  recommend  it.  This 
took  place  one  evening  at  Mrs.  Montague's,  when 
his  lordship  observed  to  Cumberland,  that  the 
expedient  of  sending  O^Ftaherty  behind  the  scene 
to  Hsten^  was  one  equally  repugnant  to  the  nature 
of  true  comedy,  and  to  the  avowed  feelings  of  ho- 
nour by  which  every  gentleman  is  supposed  to  be 
inlBuenced.  Cumberland  scarcely  sought  to  vin- 
dicate the  incident,  for  his  politeness  so  far  outrun 
his  judgment  that  he  ventured  to  inform  his  lord- 
ship, ^'  no  precedent  could  justify  any  thing  which 
his  better  judgment  had  condemned ;"  but,  as  he 
could  not  remove  the  offending  scene  without  a 
greater  alteration  in  other  parts  than  was  thought 
prudent,  he  qualified  its  obnoxious  character  by 
Introducing  the  clause    in  the  Majorca  speech^ 
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^^  that  a  good  soldier  must  sometimes  fight  in  am- 
bush as  well  as  in  the  open  £eld/' 

Lord  Nugent  also  played  the  critic  upon  this 
drama.  He  condemned  the  five  wives  of  O^Fla- 
herty,  as  a  violent  outrage  upon  morality.  To  this 
censure  Cumberland  listened  with  equal  docility ; 
and  his  lordship's  delicacy  was  propitiated  by  a 
lucky  suggestion  of  Moody,  who  played  the  part, 
and  who  avowed  his  polygamy  with  the  salvo  of 
en  militaire;  a  soldier  being  supposed  to  have  a 
privilege  of  possessing  as  many  wives  as  he  can 
seduce,  and  more  than  he  can  keep.  Davies,  in 
his  life  of  Garrick,  says  that  this  qualifying  phrase 
was  adopted  by  Moody,  from  his  own  persuasion 
of  its  necessity ;  but  I  should  suppose  Cumber- 
land more  likely  to  know  the  truth. 

Of  this  comedy,  thus  auspiciously  presented  to 
the  world,  I  will  now  give  that  opinion  which  a 
very  frequent  observation  of  it  on  the  stage,  and 
a  recent  perusal,  have  enabled  me  to  form. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  affirm  that  it  is  the 
best  of  Cumberland's  plays,  because  I  think  his 
Jew^  his  Fashionable  Lover ^  and  his  Wheel  of 
Fortune  entitled  to  contend  that  claim  with  it. 
It  is,  undoubtedly,  however,  a  very  good  comedy, 
and  bears  internal  evidence  of  that  study  and 
retirement  which,  being  denied  to  The  Brothers^ 
rendered  it  so  inferior  a  production.  The  scenes 
are  not  so  incoherently  abrupt  as  in  that  and 
some  other  of  the  author's  dramas  ;  they  are  harmo* 
nised  with  more  skill,  being  dismissed  neither  with 
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unsatisfying  brevity,  nor  protracted  into  languid 
prolixity.  They  succeed  each  other  without  any 
violation  of  dramatic  probability  ;  and  hasten  on 
the  action  by  means  which  appear  natural,  be-* 
cause  not  produced  by  the^^  of  the  author,  but 
by  the  course  of  the  events  themselves.  This  is  a 
praise  which  cannot  always  be  given  to  the  plays 
of  Cumberland.  \ 

The  plot  is  pleasingly  intricate,  though  I  have 
always  thought  that  much  of  its  interest  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  premature  disclosure  of  Stocktcelts 
paternity  in  relation  to  Belcour;  that  agreeable 
surprise  which  the  author  might  have  advan-^ 
tageously  reserved  till  the  developement  of  the 
action  is  thrown  away  without  any  equivalent. 
Had  this  been  avoided,  I  know  nothing  that  could 
have  been  added  to  render  the  argument  of  the 
play  completely  excellent. 

Of  the  characters,  Belcour*^  is  the  most  promi- 
nent, and  the  most  laboured.  In  him  the  author 
concentrated  his  chief  efforts  to  please,  and  he  at- 
tained what  he  wished.  Belcour  is  a  man  such  as 
the  world  often  presents ;  a  man  whose  passions  are 
sometimes  too  strong  for  his  virtue,  but  whose  ' 
virtue  is  never  wholly  destroyed.  Benevolent  and 
impetuous,  he  forgets  that  justice  is  paramount  to 
generosity,  and  gives  away  the  property  of  another 
with  the  same  indifference  and  with  greater  culpa- 
bility than  he  would  squander  his  own.     He  has 
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all  the  turbulent  qualities  of  youth,  and  some  of 
its  amiable  inconsistencies ;  incautious  in  giv- 
ing offence,  but  quick  in  resenting  it,  and  as 
quick  in  meeting  a  generous  offer  of  reconciliation 
when  his  honour  has  been  duly  propitiated.  Such 
is  Belcour^  and  such  as  h^  is,  he  never  fails  to 
command  the  good- will  both  of  the  spectator  and  the 
reader.  Why  he  is  made  a  West  Indian^  however, 
I  am  unable  to  conjecture.  No  quality  is  given 
to  him  which  might  not  belong  to  a  European, 
and  those  qualities  which  would  have  distin- 
guished him,  in  conformity  with  his  appellation, 
are  withheld. 

Of  Charlotte  Rusport  I  think  as  Mrs.  Abington 
thought  when  she  accepted  the  part ;  it  is  a  sketch 
and  not  a  character.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Louisa  Dudley.    They  are  interesting  however. 

The  other  personages  require  no  comment,  if 
Major  O^Flaherty  be  excepted.  What  the  au- 
thor's intentions  were  in  delineating  this  character 
he  has  himself  told  us.  He  put  him  into  the 
Austrian  service  to  remind  the  public  that  an  Irish 
Catholic  is  the  victim  of  penal  disabilities;  but  I 
hope,  if  those  disabilities  are  ever  removed,  they 
will  be  removed,  not  precipitately,  but  with  deep 
and  patient  consideration  of  probable  and  possible 
consequences.  He  gave  him  courage,  for  it  be- 
longs to  his  nation  ;  a  proposition  to  which  I  wil- 
lingly accede.     "  I  endowed  liim  with  honour,** 
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he  continues,  ^'  for  it  belongs  to  his  profession, 
and  I  made  him  proud,  jealous,  susceptible,  for 
such  the  exiled  veteran  will  be,  who  lives  by  the 
earnings  of  his  sword,  and  is  not  allowed  to  draw 
it  in  the  service  of  that  country  which  gave  him 
birth,  and  which  of  course  he  was  born  to  defend ; 
for  his  phraseolc^  I  had  the  glossary  ready  at 
band ;  for  his  mistakes  and  trips,  vulgarly  called 
bulls,  I  did  not  know  the  Irishman  of  the  stage 
then  existing,  whom  I  would  wish  to  make  my 
model ;  their  gross  absurdities,  and  unnatural  con- 
trarieties have  not  a  shade  of  character  in  them. 
When  his  imagination  is  warmed,  and  his  ideas 
rush  upon  him  in  a  cluster,  'tis  then  the  Irish- 
man will  sometimes  blunder ;    his  fancy  having 
supplied  more  words  than  his  tongue  can  well  dis- 
pose of,  it  will  occasionally  trip.     But  the  imita- 
tion must  be  delicately  conducted  ;  his  meaning  is 
clear,  he  conceives  rightly,  though  in  delivery  he 
is  confused :  and  the  art,  as  I  conceive  it,  of  find- 
ing language  for  the  Irish  character  on  the  stage, 
consists  not  in  making  him  foolish,  vulgar,  or  ab- 
surd, but  on  the  contrary,  while  you  furnish  him 
with  expressions  that  excite  laughter,  you  must 
graft  them  upon    sentiments   that    deserve    ap- 
plause/' 

To  establish  the  rules  by  which  a  thing  may  be 
well  performed,  and  to  perform  it  well,  do  not 
always  belong  to  the  same  person.     The  power  to 
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conceive  is  often  much  stronger  than  the  power  to 
execute,  for  a  man  may  imagine  a  character  which 
he  cannot  afterwards  depict.  His  notions  may  be 
drawn  from  a  judgment  speculatively  accurate; 
but  they  may  not  be  enforced  by  a  practice  equally 
accurate ;  and  in  this  predicament  I  consider  Cum- 
berland to  stand  with  respect  to  M^jor  O^Flaheriy. 
His  idea  of  what  the  Irish  character  should  be, 
dramatically,  is  just;  but  I  do  not  think  he  has 
made  O^Flaherty  that  Irishman  which,  in  fimcy, 
he  perceived  to  be  his  perfect  delineation.  He 
3eldom  speaks  either  the  language  or  the  senti- 
ments of  his  countrymen ;  but  is  made  to  utter 
a  dialect  which  belongs  neither  to  England  nor 
Ireland,  for  an  Irish  gentleman  is  in  no  respect 
distinguishable  from  an  English  one,  or  if  there 
be  any  distinction,  it  is  perhaps  in  favour  of  the 
former :  but  a  plebeian  Irishman  is  an  animal  dis- 
tinct from  all  the  rest  of  mankind. 

When  Cumberland,  therefore,  made  his  charac- 
ter an  officer,  he  made  him  a  gentleman  by  impli- 
cation, and  in  giving  him  the  stage  cant  of  the  Irish- 
man, he  gave  him  what  I  do  not  think  he  could 
easily  have  found  in  Ireland.  Refinement  and 
education  give  to  the  higher  classes  of  society  a 
character  nearly  uniform ;  it  is  only  the  lower  that 
are  discriminated  by  habits  which  each  man 
adopts,  according  to  his  own  notions  of  what  is 
excellent. 
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Cumberland,  I  believe,  was  the  first  who  at- 
tempted to  introduce  the  Irish  gentleman  on  the 
stage,  but  the  attempt  may  be  considered  as  unsuc- 
cessful, for  the  national  diversity  is  not  marked  by 
lines  of  sufficient  distinctness  to  strike  the  fency. 
I  suppose  there  is  no  reader  who  does  not  prefer 
the  delineations  of  the  Irish  character,  by  Colman, 
and  Miss  Edgeworth  to  the  O^Flaheriy  of  Cum- 
berland ;  and  I  believe  no  one  doubts  that  they 
are  more  faithfully  copied  from  nature.  Miss 
Edgeworth's,  indeed,  are  beyond  all  praise. 

The  language  of  this  comedy  is,  in  general,  ele- 
gant and  suitable  to  the  characters ;  but  it  is  not 
always  so  correct  as  it  ought  to  be.  I  'have  ob- 
served, indeed,  (and  shall  have  frequent  occasion 
to  notice  it  in  the  course  of  this  work)  that  Cum- 
berland is  often  inexcusably  negligent  in  the  gram- 
matical construction  of  his  sentences.  Comedy, 
as  an  exhibition  of  real  life,  is  more  or  less  perfect 
as  it  approaches  more  or  less  to  that  which  real  life 
presents.  This,  at  least,  may  be  said  of  the  man- 
ners ;  but  in  the  diction  the  author  is  to  consider 
not  how  his  characters  would  speak,  but  how, 
according  to  their  respective  qualities,  they  ought 
to  speak.  Thus  a  chambermaid  may  be  allowed 
to  use  double  negatives  and  double  comparatives ; 
but  her  mistress  should  speak  a  language  purified 
from  all  such  errors,  as  it  is  presumed  she  re- 
presents an  individual  of  education  and  good- 
breeding. 
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To  this  distinction,  however,  Cumberland  was 
never  sufficiently  attentive,  but  puts  such  modes 
of  expression  into  the  mouths  of  his  ladies  and 
gentlemen  as  would  incur  a  reprimand  in  the 
theme  of  a  school-boy.  Thus,  in  this  play,  where 
the  language,  in  all  other  respects,  is  so  scrupu- 
lously polished,  I  find  such  errors  as,  "  Was  I 
only  a  visitor,''  fAct  I.  Sc.  V.J.—''  Was  I  to 
chuse  a  pupil,'*  fib. J — "  You  was  brought  up,'* 
fAci  I.  Sc.  VI.) — "  You  wa^  about  to  join  your 
regiment,"  (Act  II.  Sc.  I.J  Both  these  forms 
of  copstruction  are  invariably  used,  though  there 
is  hardly  an  attorney's  clerk  who  would  not  avoid 
such  gross  mistakes,  even  in  familiar  conver- 
sation. 

Before  I  dismiss  this  play  from  my  notice,  I 
must  be  permitted  to  observe  upon  the  curious 
method  of  ascertaining  it's  author's  merits  employed 
by  Mrs.  Inchbald.  After  some  prefetory  remarks, 
which  relate  more  to  the  history  of  the  drama 
than  to  its  excellencies  or  defects,  she  concludes  by 
quoting  the  following  letter  from  the  Spectator: 

"  Mr.  Spectator, 

**  Be  so  kind  as  to  let  me  know  what  you  esteem 
to  be  the  chief  qualification  of  a  good  poet,  espe- 
cially of  one  who  writes  plays  ?" 

To  this  a  very  silly  answer  was  returned,  viz. 
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^^  To  be  a  well-bred  man  */'  and  Mrs.  Inchbald 
heightens  its  absurdity  by  this  inference : 

^'  On  this  position — Mr.  Cumberland  is  a  man 
of  perfect  good  breeding." 

If  there  be  any  wit  or  ingenuity  of  applica- 
tion in  this  which  I  cannot  find  out,  let  my  dull- 
ness bear  the  &ult.  If  it  be  criticism  let  those 
profit  by  it  who  think  it  such. 
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CHAP.  X. 

Cumberland  enters  the  path  of  controversy. — Writer 
against  Bishop  luO'WTU.'^-ReJlectums  upon  the 
freedom  of  discussing  the  merits  of  literary  men. 
— He  loses  a  present  which  was  sent  to  his  uncle 
as  the  pi^esum^d  author  of  the  tract. — Writes  to 
the  donor. — Made  the  heir  of  a  distant  relation. — 
Disappointed  ultimately.  —  Cumberland's  own 
account  of  this  curious  transaction. 

Justly  proud  of  the  literary  honours  of  his  race. 
Cumberland  was  no  less  tenacious  of  their  reputa- 
tion. As  their  descendant,  he  considered  himself 
obliged,  by  the  ties  of  consanguinity,  no  less  than 
by  a  principle  of  veneration  common  to  every  man 
who  reveres  the  memory  of  his  ancestors,  to  watch, 
with  a  jealous  eye,  over  their  posthumous  renown, 
and  to  stand  forth  as  their  champion  against  any 
daring  hand  that  should  strive  to  tarnish  the  laurels 
they  had  won. 

But  every  virtue  may  be  carried  to  excess,  and 
it  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  Cumberland's 
reverential  solicitude  for  the  literary  character  of 
Bentley,  degenerated  into  captiousness.  Cer- 
tainly, a  dead  author  is  the  legitimate  prey  of  every 
living  one ;  and  it  seems  a  morbid  delicacy  of  feel- 
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mg  to  rouse  at  every  attack  which  the  celebrity  of 
a  man  draws  upon  him.  Bentley's,  indeed,  was  a 
character  more  calculated  to  provoke  hatred  and  fear 
than  to  conciliate  esteem  or  affection :  and  it  might 
be  supposed  that  he  who  had  assaulted  his  antago- 
nists with  a  coarseness  too  often  disgraceful  to  let- 
ters, would  find  opponents  as  willing  and  as  capa- 
ble to  encounter  him  with  the  same  weapon.  It  is 
the  common  fate  of  arrogance  to  excite  enemies : 
every  man  is  eager  to  pull  him  down,  who  vaunts 
too  loudly  when  he  is  up,  even  though  there  be 
ability  to  countenance  the  haughtiness  by  which 
it  is  degraded. 

Cumberland  must  have  known  that  whatever 
domestic  benevolence  belonged  to  the  character  of 
his  grandfather,  there  was  very  little  of  literary 
courtesy  in  it ;  and  he  must  also  have  known 
enough  of  human  nature  to  conclude  that  a  man 
who  treated,  with  excessive  rudeness,  all  who 
differed  from  him  in  opinion,  would  sometimes 
find  as  little  politeness  as  he  shewed.  Why  then 
was  he,  on  all  occasions,  so  incensed  against 
those  who  presumed  to  speak  of  Bentley  in  a  man- 
ner which  he  considered  as  disrespectful  ?  Why 
did  he  claim  for  him  a  privilege  whose  authority 
was  never  acknowledged  by  Bentley  himself? 
This  alone  gives  ai^  air  of  ridicule  to  his  vehement 
declamations:  but  the  principle  itself  is,  perhaps, 
still  less  to  be  defended.  If  there  were  now  a  lineal 
descendant  of  Shakspeare  in  the  literary  world, 
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surely  we  should  but  smile  if  he  were  to  attack 
his  Gommentators  with  all  the  acrimony  of  pious 
zeal,  and  intemperately  censure  those  who  dared 
to  censure  his  illustrious  ancestor*  This  would 
be  a  species  of  immunity  unknown  in  the  republic 
of  letters,  where  every  man  enjoys  a  perfect  free- 
dom of  opinion  as  long  as  the  moral  character  re- 
mains untouched,  and  where  all  who  distinguish 
themselves,  tacitly  invite  the  rest  of  mankind  to 
applaud  or  condemn  them  a9  they  choose. 

If  I  may  judge  from  Cumberland's  practice, 
however,  he  considered  both  dead  and  living  au- 
thors (including  himself  and  family)  as  sacred,  and 
their  merits  not  to  be  agitated  by  the  rude  breath 
of  criticism.  He  seems  to  have  been  equally  sen- 
sible of  any  attack,  whether  directed  towards  the 
controversial  asperity  of  Bentley,  or  to  his  own  dra- 
mas ;  and  to  have  lived  in  perpetual  dread  of  that 
power  whose  decrees  he  affected  to  despise.  The 
probability  of  this,  with  regard  to  himself,  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  discuss  hereafter ;  but  his  pam- 
phlet addressed  to  Lowth,  and  his  controversy 
with  Mr.  Hayley  sufficiently  prove  it  with  respect 
to  Bentley. 

Lowth  had  taken  occasion,  in  a  tract  which  he 
wrote  professedly  against  Warburton,  to  stigmatise 
the  character  of  Bentley.  Cumberland  considered 
this  as  an  unnecessary  aggression,  being  foreign  to 
the  object  of  the  worlc,  and  meditated  to  avenge 
the  insult.     The  reader  must  smile,  however,  as 
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he  contemplates  his  notions  of  forbearance.  *^  The 
bishop/^  says  he,  ^'  is  now  dead,  and  I  will,  not 
use  his  name  irreverently;''  of  course,  when, 
only  a  few  lines  before,  he  denominates  his  pam- 
phlet '^  unepiscopally  intemperate  in  the  highest 
degree,"  accuses  him  of  going  out  of  his  course 
"  to  hurl  dust  upon  the  coffin  of  Bentley,"  and 
afterwards  arraigns  him  of  '^  downright  black- 
guardism/' as  well  as  of  indulging  in  acrimonious 
censure  "  till  his  lawn-sleeves  were  bloody,"  (no 
very  delicate  or  elegant  metaphor),  he  coi^idered 
those  gentle  modes  of  reproof  as  the  very  essence 
of  a  reverential  regard  for  a  deceased  antagonist. 
Surely,  when  Lowth  called  Bentley  aut  caprimuU 
gus  autjbssor^  (the  dire  offence  for  which  his  de- 
scendant took  up  arms  against  him),  the  attack 
was  not  much  coarser  than  the  one  I  have  just 
exhibited,  perpetrated  under  the  very  avowal  of 
mildness  and  civility.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  bi- 
shop's was  the  least  offensive,  as  it  was  veiled  in 
the  obscurity  of  a  learned  language. 

Cumberland,  however,  believed  the  cause  a 
sacred  one,  and  he  listened  to  its  call  with  alacrity. 
The  son  of  Bentley  was  yet  living,  to  whom,  as  he 
stood  nearer  in  relationship  to  the  traduced  critic, 
he  thought  the  task  of  defending  him  more  pro- 
perly belonged,  and  he  therefore  submitted  to  his 
acceptance  the  post  of  honour.  He  declined  the 
task  (perhaps  because  he  considered  it  one  of  use- 
less tendency)    and  begged  that  Cumberland,  in 
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adopting  it,  would  so  conduct  the  proposed  attack 
that  it  might  not  be  mistaken  for  his ;  a  request 
not  very  indicatory  of  much  estimation  for  the 
undertaking.  Cumberland  promised  to  designate 
himself  in  such  a  manner  as  should  leave  no  room 
for  doubt,  and  then  vigorously  commenced  his 
operations. 

The  pamphlet  soon  grew  to  a  considerable  size, 
and  was  published  with  the  following  involved  and 
confused  title :  "  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Rev.  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  O d,  containing  some  animad- 
versions upon  a  character  given  of  the  late  Dr. 
Bentley,  in  a  Letter  from  a  late  Professor  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  to  the  Right  Reverend,  Au- 
thor of  the  Divine  Legation  of  Moses  demon- 
strated." 

This  was  the  motto : 

Jam  parce  sejmUo. 

The  pamphlet  had  some  success,  for  it  went 
through  "  two  full  editions,**  but  Lowth  never  con- 
descended to  notice  it  by  any  reply.  His  silence, 
which  might  aptly  be  construed  into  contempt, 
Cumberland  asserts  to  have  arisen  from  a  consci- 
ousness of  its  justice,  for  he  had  occasion  to 
know  that  he  refused  the  voluntary  services  of  a 
clergyman  who  oflFered  to  fight  his  lordship's  bat- 
tles, by  observing  that  the  retaliation  was  equita- 
ble, and  that  it  would  be  better  to. let  it  pass  with- 
out reply. 
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This  pamphlet  I  have  never  seen,  and  therefore 
can  say  no  more  of  it  than  what  its  author  has 
communicated.  He  selects  from  it  the  following 
passage,  as  an  attack  which  he  considers  to  be 
^*  fairly  pressed^'  upon  Lowth,  and  in  which 
opinion  the  reader  will  probably  concur. 

"  Recollect,  my  lord,  the  warmth,  the  piety, 
with  which  you  remonstrated  against  Bishop 
V'  *8  treatment  of  your  father,  in  a  passage  of 
his  Julian :— -*  //  is  no/,  you  therein  say^  in  behalf 
of  myself  that  I  expostulate^  hut  of  one  for  whom  J 
am  much  more  concerned,  that  is  my  father.' 
These  are  your  lordship's  words — amiable,  affect* 
ing  expression !  instructive  lesson  of  filial  devo- 
tion !  alas,  my  lord,  that  you  who  were  thus  sensible 
to  the  least  speck  which  fell  upon  the  reputation  of 
your  father,  should  be  so  inveterate  against  the 
fame  of  one  at  least  as  eminent,  and  perhaps  not 
less  dear  to  his  family.'' 

These  are,  indeed,  arguments  ad  hominem,  but 
I  do  not  know  that  they  invalidate  the  principle  of 
the  attack  which  Lowth  made  upon  Bentley. 

His  uncle's  desire  not  to  be  mistaken  for  the 
author  of  this  letter,  was  amply  gratified,  except 
in  the  instance  of  one  old  gentleman,  whose  mis- 
conception was  the  occasion  of  a  handsome  gra- 
tuity to  him  as  the  presumed  defender  of  Bentley* 
This  gentleman  was  Mr.  Commissary  Greaves,  of 
Fulbome,  in  Cambridgeshire,  who  had  a  great 
affection  for  the  memory  of  Bentley,  and  was,  as 
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Cumberland  believed,  indebted  to  him  for  some 
essential  services.  Supposing  the  son  of  his  de- 
ceased friend  and  benefactor,  to  have  been  the  au* 
thor  of  the  letter  to  Lovvth,  he  not  only  compli- 
mented the  writing,  but  sent  a  valuable  present  to 
him  as  the  writer. 

This  present  Cumberland  seems  to  have  regretted 
the  loss  of,  conceiving  it  but  fair,  that  he  who  en- 
dured all  the  labour  and  incurred  all  the  peril, 
should  receive  all  the  reward  ;  and  when  he  heard  of 
the  unfortunate  misapprehension,  he  despatched  a 
letter  to  the  old  gentleman,  in  which  it  is  amusing  to 
see  the  artifice  with  which  its  real  object  is  endea- 
voured to  be  concealed  while  it  seems  to  be  merely 
a  complimentary  epistle.  The  thoughts  of  the  dona- 
tion were  still  floating  before  the  writer's  fency, 
and  he  ingeniously  strives  to  remind  the  giver,  that 
he  who  deserved  it  did  not  get  it. 

For  the  reader's  gratification  I  will  transcribe 
this  letter. 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"  When  in  the  warmth  of  your  affection  for  the 
memory  of  my  grandfather,  you  could  praise  a 
pamphlet  written  by  me,  and  address  your  praises 
to  my  uncle,  as  supposing  him  to  be  the  author  of 
it,  I  am  more  flattered  by  your  mistake  than  I  will 
attempt  to  express  to  you.  You  have  ever  been  so 
good  to  me,  that  had  your  commendations  been  di- 
rected rightly,  I  must  have  ascribed  the  greater 
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share  of  them  to  your  charitable  interpretation  of 
my  zeal,  and  the  rest  1  should  have  placed  to  the 
account  of  your  politeness. 

**  When  1  was  an  under  graduate  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, you  was  so  obliging  as  to  let  me  be  informed 
of  your  intention  to  encourage  and  assist  me  in 
my  studies;  and  though  circumstances  at  that 
time  intervened*,  to  postpone  your  kind  design, 
you  have  so  abundantly  overpaid  me,  that  I  have 
no  greater  ambition  now  at  heart  than  that  1  may 
continue  so  to  write  as  to  be  mistaken  for  my 
uncle,  and  you  so  to  approve  of  what  you  read, 
as  to  see  fresh  cause  of  applauding  him,  who  is  so 
truly  deserving  of  every  favour  you  can  bestow. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c." 


a 


To  William  Greaves^  Esq.  Fulhome** 


It  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Greaves  understood 
the  hint,  or  if  he  understood  it,  he  did  not  proba- 
bly think  himself  bound  to  shew  that  he  did.  It 
is  evident,  however,  that  Cumberland  thought 
himself  (and  justly  it  must  be  confessed)  the  legi* 
timate  object  of  his  bounty. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  instance  in  which  an 
intended  beneficence  was  frustrated  between 
the   first   conception  and  the  final  act.      When 

*  This  intended  encourcurement  consisted  of  a  proposed  present  of  books^ 
to  the  amount  of  twenty  pounds ;  but  a  wet  season  took  place ;  his  fen  landsi 
were  under  water ;  and  Cumberland  went  without  his  books.  He  reminds 
him,  howerecy  that  such  a  thin^f  was  once  thought  of. 
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the  West  Indian^  had  made  him  popular,  he  was 
selected  by  a  dishint  relation  as  his  heir,  and  the 
testator  waited  upon  him  personally,  to  assure  him 
of  bis  intentions.  The  commencement  and  con- 
clusion of  this  curious  business  shall  be  given  in 
Cumberland's  own  words. 

'^  I  was  surprised  one  morning,  at  an  early  hour, 
by  a  visit  from  an  old  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Deci- 
mus  Reynolds.     I  knew  there  was  such  a  person 
in  existence,  and  that  he  was  the  son  of  Bishop 
Reynolds  by  my  father's  aunt,  and  of  course  his 
first  cousin,  but  I  had  never  seen  him  to  my 
knowledge  in  my  life,  and  he  came  now  at  an  hour 
when  I  was  so  particularly  engaged,  that  I  should 
have  denied  myself  to  him,  but  that  he  had  called 
once  or  twice  before,  and  been  disappointed   of 
seeing  me.    I  had  my  office  papers  before  me,  and 
my  wife  was  making  my  tea,  that  I  might  get  down 
to  Whitehall  in  time  for  my  business,  and  the 
coach  was  waiting  at  the  door.     He  was  shewn 
into  the  room ;  a  more  uncouth  person,  habit  and 
address,  was  hardly  to  be  met  with  ;  he  advanced, 
stopt,  and  stood  staring  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
me  for  some  time,  when,  putting  his  hand  into  a 
pocket  in  the  lining  of  the  breast  of  his  coat,  he 
drew  out  an  old  packet  of  paper  rolled  up  and  tied 
with    whip-cord,    and  very    ceremoniously    de- 
sired me  to  peruse  it.     I  begged  to  know  what  it 
was ;   for  it  was  a  work  of  time  to  unravel  the 
knots — he  replied — "  My  will."     And  what  am  I 
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to  do  with  your  will,  Sir  ? — '  My  heir — '  Well, 
Sir,  and  who  is  your  heir  ?  (I  really  did  not  un*- 
derstand  him— ^  Richard  Cumberland — look  at 
the  dater- left  it  to  you  twenty  years  ago — my 
whole  estate^-^real  and  personal-^come  to  town 
on  purpose*— brought  up  my  title  deeds-^-^put  them 
inlo  your  hands — sign  a  deed  of  gift,  and  make 
them  over  to  you  hard  and  iast/ 

"  All  this  while  I  had  not  looked  at  his  will ;  I 

did  not  know  he  had  any  property,  or,  if  he  had, 

I  had  no  guess  where  it  laid,  nor  did  I  so  much  as 

know  whereabouts  he  lived.     In  the  mean  time  he 

delivered  himself  in  so  strange  a  style,  by  starts  and 

snatches,  with  long  pauses  and  strong  sentences, 

that  I  suspected  him  to  be  deranged,  and  I  saw,  by 

the  expression  of  my  wife's  countenance,  that  she 

was  under  the  same  suspicion  also. — I  now  cast 

my  eye  upon  the  will ;  I  found  my  name  there  as 

his  heir,  under  a  date  of  twenty  years  past ;  it  was 

therefore  no  sudden  caprice,  and  I  conjured  him  to 

tell  me  if  he  had  any  cause  of  quarrel  or  displeasure 

with  his   nearer  relations.      Upon   this  he  sate 

down,  took  some  time  to  compose  himself,  for  he 

had  been  greatly  agitated,   and  having  recovered 

his  spirits,  answered  me  deliberately  and  calmly, 

that  he  had  no  immediate  matter  of  offence  with 

his  relations,  but  he  had  no  obligations  to  them  of 

any  sort,  and  had  been  entirely  the  founder  of  his 

own  fortune,  which  by  marriage  he  had  acquired, 

and  by  economy  improved.     I  stated  to  him  that 

Q 
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my  friend  and  cousin  Mr.  Richard  Reynolds,  of 
Paxton,  in  Huntingdonshire,  was  his  natural  heir, 
and  a  man  of  most  unexceptionable  worth  and 
good  character :  he  did  not  deny  it,  but  he  was 
wealthy  and  childless,  and  he  had  bequeathed  it 
to  me,  as  his  will  would  testify,  twenty  years  ago, 
as  being  the  representative  of  the  maternal  branch 
of  his  family ;  in  fine  he  required  of  me  to  accom- 
pany him  to  my  conveyancer,  and  and  direct  a  po- 
sitive  deed  of  gift  to  be  drawn  up,  for  which  pur- 
pose he  had  brought  his  title  deeds  with  him,  and 
should  leave  them  in  my  hands.  He  added,  in  fur- 
ther vindication  of  his  motives,  that  my  fether  had 
been  ever  his  most  valued  friend,  that  he  had  con- 
stantly watched  my  conduct,  and  scrutinised  mj 
character,  although  he  had  not  seen  occasion  to 
establish  any  personal  acquaintance  with  me.  Up- 
on this  explanation,  and  the  evidence  of  his  having 
inherited  no  atom  of  his  fortune  from  his  paternal 
line,  I  accepted  his  bounty  so  far  as  to  appoint  the 
next  morning  for  calling  on  Mr.  Heron,  who  then 
had  chambers  in  Gray's  Inn,  when  I  would  state 
the  case  to  him,  and  refer  myself  to  his  judgment 
and  good  counsel.  The  result  of  my  conference 
with  the  lately  deceased  Sir  Richard  Heron,  was 
the  insertion  of  a  clause  of  resumption,  empower- 
ing the  donor  to  revoke  his  deed  at  any  future 
time,  when  he  should  see  fit,  and  this  clause  I  par- 
ticularly pointed  out  to  my  benefactor,  when  he 
signed  the  deed. 
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*^  It  wa9  with  difficulty  I  prevailed  upon  him  to 
admit  it,  and  can  witness  to  the  uneasiness  it  gave 
bim,  whilst  he  prophetically  said  I  had  left  him 
exposed  to  the  solicitations  and  remonstrances  of 
his  nephews,  and  that  the  time  might  come,  when 
in  the  debility  of  age  and  irresolution  of  pdind,  he. 
might  be  pressed  into  a  revocation  of  what  he  had 
decided  upon  as  the  most  deliberate  act  of  his 
life. 

^^  My  kind  old  friend  stood  a  long  si^e  before 
he  suffered  his  prediction  to  take  place ;  for  it  was 
not  till  after  nearly  ten  years  of  uninterrupted  cor-* 
diality,  that,  weak  and  wearied  out  by  importunity, 
he  capitulated  with  his  besiegers,  and  sending  his 
nephew  into  my  house  in  Queen-Ann-street,  un^^ 
expectedly  one  mcH*niDg,  surprised  me  with  a  de^ 
mand,  that  I  would  render  back  the  whole  of  his 
title  deeds :  I  delivered  them  up  exactly  as  I  had 
received  them ;  his  messenger  put  them  into  his 
hackney-coach,  and  departed. 

"  In  consequence  of  this  proceeding  I  addressed 
the  following  letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  D«cimU9  Aey- 
noldt,  at  Clpphill,  in  !^dfordshire  : 

^  Que^n-Ann-Street, 

'  Pear  Sir,  *  Monday,  13th  Jan.  1779. 

•  I  received  your  letter  by  the  conveyance 
'  Qf  Major  George  Reynolds,  and  in  obedience  to 
^  yo^r  commands  have  resigned  into  his  hands  all 
^  your  title  deed^,  entrusted  to  my  custody.     I 

Q2 
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would  have  had  a  schedule  taken  of  them  by 
Mr.  Kipling,  for  your  better  satisfection  and 
security,  but  as  your  directions  were  peremptory, 
and  Major  Reynolds,  who  was  ill,  might  have 
been  prejudiced  by  any  delay,  I  thought  it  best 
to  put  them  into  his  hands  without  further  form, 
which^  be  assured,  I  have  done,  without  the 
omissioh  of  one,  for  they  have  lain  under  seal  at 
my  banker's  ever  since  they  have  been  com- 
mitted to  my  care. 

*■  Whatever  motives  may  govern  you,  dear  Sir, 
for  recalling  either  your  confidence,  or  your 
bounty,  from  me  and  my  family,  be  assured  you 
will  still  possess  and  retain  my  gratitude  and 
esteem.  I  have  only  a  second  time  lost  a  father, 
and  t  am  now  too  much  in  the  habit  of  disap- 
pointment and  misfortune,  not  to  acquiesce  with 
^patience  under  the  dispensation. 

*  You  well  can  recollect,  that  your  first  bounty 
was  unexpected  and  unsolicited  ;  it  would  have 
been  absolute,  if  I  had  not  thought  it  for  my  re- 
putSition  to  make  it  conditional,  and  subject  to 
your  revocation :  perhaps  I  did  not  believe  you 
would  revoke  it,  but  since  you  have  been  in- 
duced to  wish  it,  believe  me,  I  rejoice  in  the  re- 
flection, that  every  thing  has  been  done  by  me 
for  your  accommodation,  and  I  had  rather  my 
children  should  inherit  an  honourable  poverty 

than   an   ample  patrimony,    which  caused  the 

-   *  * 
giver  of  it  one  moment  of  regfet. 
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'  I  believe  I  have 'some  few  papers  still  at  Tet- 
>  worth,  which  I 'received  from  you  in  the  coun- 
^  try.  I  shall  shortly  go  down  thither,  and  will 
'  wait  upon  you  with  them. .   At  the  same  time,  if 

*  you  wish  to  have  the  original  conveyance  of  yOur 
^  lands,  as  drawn  up  by  Sir  Richard  Heron,  I  shall 
'  obey  you  by  returning  it ;  the  uses  being  cancelled 

*  the  form  can  be  of  little  value,  and  I  can  bear  in 
'  memory  your  former  goodness  without  such  a 
'  remembrancer. 

^  Mrs.  Cumberland  and  my  daughters  join  me 
'  in  love  and  respects  to  you  and  Mrs,  Reynolds, 
^  whom  by  this  occasion  I  beg  to  thank  for  all  her 
^  kindness  to  me  and  mine.  I  spoke  yesterday  to 
^  Sir  Richard  Heron,'  [^Sir  Richard  Heron  was 
Chief  Secretary  in  Jr eland]  ^  and  pressed  w  i  th  more 
^  than  common  earnestness  upon  him,  to  fulfil  your 
'  wishes,  in  favour  of  Mr.  Decimus  Reynolds,  in 
'  Ireland.  It  would  be  much  satisfaction  to  me  to 
^  hear  the  deeds  came  safe  to  hand,  and  I  hope  you 
'  will  favour  me  with  a  line  to  say  so. 

^  I  am,  £^c.  £^c, 

♦  R.  C* 

'^  I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  the  detail 
of  this  transaction,  because  I  had  been  unfairly  re- 
presented by  a  relation,  whom,  in  the  former  part 
of  these  memoirs,  I  have  recorded  as  the  friend  of 
my  youth ;  a  man,  >vhom  I  dearly  loved,  ^nd  to- 
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wards  Ttrhom  I  had  conducted  myBelf  through  the 
whole  progress  of  this  affair  with  the  strictest 
honour  and  good  faith,  voluntarily  subjecting  my- 
self, the  father  of  six  children,  to  be  deprived  of 
a  valuable  gift,  which  the  bestower  of  it  wished  to 
have  been  absolute  and  irrevocable/' 
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CHAP.   XL 

The  popularity  which  attended  a  eucceseful  drama^ 
tie  author  in  preceding  times.— Causes  of  this^ 
and  of  the  decay  of  that  popularity. — The  cele" 
hrity  of  Cumberland  from  the  performance  of 
the  West  Indian. — Obtains  him  the  society  of 
Johnson,  Bubke,  Goldsmith,  Reynolds, 
^c. — His  character  of  Johnson. — An  adum* 
hration  of  him  in  the  Observer. — Comparison 
between  him  and  Burke  in  the  poem  of  Retro- 
spection.— Johnson  a  better  Greek  Scholar 
than  is  insinuated  by  Cumber  land. ^^Observa-' 
tions  upon  simplicity  of  style. 

The  production  of  a  successful  play,  fifty  years 
ago,  was  an  event  not  commonly  beheld,  and  its 
value  was  not  cheapened  in  the  eyes  of  men  by 
its  frequency.  A  dramatic  writer  came  forth, 
with  all  the  attractions  which  novelty  and  merit 
could  give  him ;  and  if  he  succeeded,  he  succeeded 
with  a  d^ree  of  popularity  which  is  now  denied 
to  all  literary  enterprise,  for  in  no  department 
can  a  candidate  exert  himself  in  which  competi- 
tors are  not  hourly  contending  with  him  for  supre- 
macy. A  play-writer  is  now  the  most  familiar  of 
humao  objects ;  he  that  can  produce  nothing  else, 
can  produce  a  something  which,  by  the  help  of 
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scenery,  grimace,  and  a  cant  phrase  or  two,  shall 
run  nine  nights,  then  to  recede  from  public  notice, 
to  make  way  for  some  other  thing  just  as  excellent 
and  just  as  brief  in  its  existence.  The  demand  for 
novelty  is  incessant,  and  incessantly  is  it  supplied; 
but,  as  voracious  eaters  are  commonly  observed  to 
be  not  very  niceor  fastidious  in  their  food,  so  those 
whose  appetites  for  what  is  new  are  stronger  than 
their  relish  of  what  is  good,  and  it  naturally  results 
that  their  providers  will  furpish  them  with  the 
cheapest  commodities.  The  frequency  of  modern 
(Iram^s,  indeed,  produces  an  effect  something  like 
the  fanp)i liar  exhibitions  of  the  per^op  of  Hal,  and 
the  profound  ob^rvatians  of  life  that  are  contained 
in  the  reproof  which  Shakspeare  has  put  iqto  his 
father'w  mouth,  will  aptly  apply  tq  tlie  surfeited 
J^nd  over-gorged  stage  of  the  present  day  : — 

To  loathe  the  taste  of  sweetness,  whereof  a  little 

More  than  a  litUe  is  hy  much  too  much. 

So  when  we  had  occasion  to  he  seen. 

He  was  but  as  the  cuckoo  is  in  June, 

Heard,  not  regarded  $  seen,  bat  with  such  eyes. 

As,  side  and  blunted  with  community 

Afford  no  extraordinaiy  gtcte. 

Such  as  is  bent  on  sun-like  mijesty 

When  it  shines  seldom  in  admiring^  eyes/* 

'  If  the  difficulty  of  success,  however,  was  in- 
creased to  the  dramatic  M'riters  of  former  times, 
their  renown,  when  successful,  was  in  proportion 
to  the  obstructions  by  \vhich  its  acquisitioq  was 
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intercepted.    No  mode  of  literary  labour  was  so 

certainly  calculated  to  secure  that  idol,  popularity, 

to  which  all  men  sacrifice  who  have  any  anxiety 

for  the  "  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds/*  or  who 

wish  to  secure  power  by  the  appearance  of  possess* 

ing  it  already.     The  conceptions  of  the  author 

were  aided  by  those  of  the  actor;  his  wit  and  hu« 

mour  acquired  fresh  lustre  and  fresh   powers  of 

exciting  mirth,  by  the  assistance  of  gesture,  look, 

and  voice ;  scenic  splendour  concurred  to  increase 

the  general  delusion,  and  that  which  in  the  closet 

was  found  to  have  but  little  dominion  over  the 

gay  or  serious  feelings  of  the  reader,  made  him 

smile  or  weep  without  resistance,  when  he  sat  in 

the  theatre  as  a  spectator. 

This  command  over  the  passions,  in  which  some- 
times mor^belonged  to  the  actor  than  to  the  author, 
was  ascribed  chiefly  to  the  genius  of  the  latter,  and 
every  man  was  eager  to  behold,  to  court,  and  to  cele* 
brate  him  whose  pen  had  produced  such  extraordi- 
nary effects.  His  happiest  passages  were  repeated 
from  mouth  to  mouth ;  his  flashes  of  wit  were  told 
at  every  table  ;  his  felicity  of  execution  was  related 
with  applause;  and  hardly  any  company  could 
assemble  where  some  rumours  of  his  glory  and 
success  would  not  be  heard.  His  name  resounded 
in  every  house ;  and  he  could  scarcely  appear 
abroad  without  hearing  something  that  reminded 
him  of  his  dramatic  celebrity. 
.    These  were  the  rewards  of  those  who,  in  former 
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times,  trod  ia  the  steps  of  Shakspe^ie,  Fotd^ 
Massinger,  Shirley,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and 
Jonson.  They  were  a  race  of  men  not  common 
enough  to  be  despised.  They  wrote  with  leisure, 
for  one  good  play  was  held  to  be  sufficient  for  one 
season ;  they  had  few  competitors,  for  there  was 
no  demand  for  novelties  beyond  what  a  few  able 
writers  could  supply ;  and  every  man  who  could 
connect  together  some  twenty  scenes  of  conversa- 
tion, divided  afterwards  into  five  acts,  and  call  the 
speakers,  characters^  was  not  then  a  drsmiatic 
writer,  nor  was  there  any  easy  avenue  to  a  public 
trial  of  his  skill. 

As,  therefore,  the  field  of  exertion  was  reserved 
for  a  few  candidates,  and  as  those  few  but  seldom 
exacted  the  applauses  of  their  judges,  their  appear- 
ance came  to  be  a  rarity,  and  their  suQ|||is  a  thing 
to  be  talked  of.  Dryden,  indeed,  in  the  period  to 
which  I  allude,  was  an  exception  to  this  absti* 
nence;  but  the  list  of  dramas  produced  by  Con- 
greve,  Otway,  Rowe,  Southerne,  Steele,  and  others, 
sufficiently  testifies  the  truth  of  my  assertions, 
and  sufficiently  accounts  for  that  sort  of  popularity 
which  once  belonged  to  a  successful  dramatist. 

I  know,  indeed,  but  of  one  path,  in  modem 
times,  that  will  certainly  lead  either  to  equal  re- 
nown or  to  equal  reward :  and  that  is  the  path  of 
calumny.  A  convicted  libeller,  (especially  a  poli- 
tical one)  is  sure  to  make  his  fortune,  and  to  raise 
his  name ;  for  while  he  triumphantly  enters  the 
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prison,  which  is  the  legal  reward  of  his  actions, 
some  knave  or  fool  proposes  a  subscription  to  re- 
lieve his  sufferings,  and  that  is  his  political  reward. 
His  name  is,  for  a  time,  in  the  mouths  of  the  vuU 
gar,  and  his  pockets  are  filled  by  the  donations  of 
the  crafty,  the  weak,  and  the '  credulous.  The 
time  of  his  liberation  arrives  ;  he  walks  forth  from 
his  dungeon  a  stranger  to  the  face  of  day ;  infests 
society  for  a%vhile  with  repetitions  of  his  calum- 
nies and  abuse,  till  insulted  law  again  consigns 
him  to  his  cell,  and  another  subscription  buys  him 
again  bis  ^*  dirty  and  dependent  bread.'' 

Onmine  db  tmo  dut€  omnes 

Though  the  infrequency  of  dramatic  productions 
was  something  less  in  Cumberland's  time  than  in 
that  which  preceded  it,  there  was  still,  however, 
enough  of  novelty  in  the  event  to  excite  much 
public  attention,  and  to  procure  much  popularity 
for  the  successful  writer;  and  Cumberiand  himself 
says,  that  after  the  acting  of  the  West  Indian,  he 
was  the  Master  Betty  of  his  day,  a  mode  of  com* 
parison  for  which  he  was  indebted  to  a  public 
fatuity  as  extraordinary  as  ever  disgraced  the  taste 
of  any  nation. 

One  consequence  of  this  popularity  was,  that 
he  was  admitted  to  the  society  of  men  of  eminence 
for  rank  and  talent,  and  among  his  associates  we 
find  the  names  of  Burke,  Reynolds,  Johnson,  Gfar- 
rick.  Goldsmith,  Foote,  and  JFenyns.    With  these 
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illustrious  characters  .he  lived  in  familiar  society, 
and  he  has  tmnamitted  Xo  posterity,  both  ii^  bis 
Memoirs^  and  in  his  poem  of  Retrospection^  some 
highly  finished  sketches  of  their  peculiar  qualities 
and  excellencies.  These  are,  perhaps,  the  best 
things  he  ever  wrote,  whether  in  prose  or  poetry ; 
they  are  distinguished  by  a  felicity  of  expression, 
and  vividness  of  colouring,  which  affect  the  mind 
.with  the  same  impressions  of  real  and  visible 
existence,  as  a  fine  painting  does  the  physical  or- 
gan of  sight.  As  they  relate,  also,  to  persons;  of 
whom  too  much  cannot  be  known,  they  are  always 
read  with  that  interest  which  attaches  to  every 
thing  connected  with  the  illustrious  dead ;  and 
being  the  testimony  of  one  who  knew  them  well, 
they  come  before  the  reader  with  an  authority  and 
recommendation  which  all  transmitted  testimonies 
must  always  want. 

Of  Johnson  it  may  be  thought  that  nothing  has 
been  untold  which  kindness  or  enmity  could  re- 
late; yet,  as  every  man  views  anfbbject  with  feel- 
ings which  are  peculiarly  his  own,  and  which  dis- 
tinguish his  representation  from  every  other,  thc^fol- 
lowing  portrait  of  that  extraordinary  character  still 
pleases,  because  it  contains  some,  finer  strokes 
not  familiar  to  us,  though  all  the  bolder  outlines 
are. 

"  Who  will  say,"  he  asks,  "  that  Johnson 
would  have  been  such  a  champion  in  literature, 
such  a  front-rank  soldier  in  the  fields  of  fame,  if  ti,e 
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had  not  been  pressed  into  the  service,  and  driven 
<m  to  glory  with  the  bayonet  of  sharp  necessity 
pointed  at  his  back?     If  fortune  had  turned  him 
into  a  field  of  clover,  he  would  have  laid  down 
and  rolled  in  it.     The  mere  manual  labour  of  writ- 
ing would  not  have  allowed  his  lassitude  and  love 
of  ease  to  have  taken  the  pen  out  of  the  inkhorn, 
unless  the  cravings  of  hunger  had  reminded  him 
that  he  must  fill  the  sheet  before  he  saw  the  table 
cloth.     He  might  indeed  have  knocked  down  Os- 
bourne  for  a  blockhead,  but  he  would  not  have 
knocked  him  down  with  a  folio  of  his  own  writing. 
He  would  perhaps  have  been   the  dictator  of  a 
club,  and  wherever  he  sate  down  to  conversation, 
there  niust  have  been  that  splash  of  strong  bold 
thought  about  him,  that  we  might  still  have  had  a 
collectanea  after  his  death ;  but  of  prose  I  guess 
not  much,  of  works  of  labour  none,  of  fancy  per- 
haps something  more,  especially  of  poetry,  which 
under  favour  I  conceive   was  not  his  tower  of 
strength.     I  think  we  should  have  had  his  Rasse- 
las  at  all  events,  for  he  was  likely  enough  to  have 
written  at  Voltaire,  and  brought  the  question  to 
the  test,  if  infidelity  is  any  aid  to  wit.     An  ora- 
tor  he  must  have  been  ;  not  improbably  a  parlia- 
mentarian, and,  if  such,  certainly  an  oppositionist, 
for   he  preferred  to  talk   against  the  tide.     He 
would  indubitably  have  been  no  member  of  the 
Whig  Club,  no  partisan  of  Wilkes,  no  friend  of 
Hume,,  no  believer  in  Macpherson  ;  he  would  have 
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put  up  prayers  for  early  rising,  and  laid  in  bed  all 
day,  and  with  the  most  active  resolutions  possible 
been  the  most  indolent  mortal  living.  He  was  a 
good  man  by  nature,  a  great  man  by  genius,  we 
are  now  to  enquire  what  he  was  by  compulsion. 

**  Johnson's  first  style  was  naturally  energetic, 
his  middle  style  was  turgid  to  a  fault,  his  latter 
style  was  softened  down  and  harmonised  into  pe- 
riods, more  tuneful  and  more  intelligible.     His 
execution  was  rapid,  yet  his  mind  was  not  easily 
provoiced  into  exertion  ;  the  variety  we  find  in  his 
writings  was  not  the  variety  of  choice  arising  from 
the  impulse  of  his  proper  genius,   but  tasks  im- 
posed upon  him  by  the  dealers  in  ink,  and  con-  • 
tracts  on  his  part  submitted  to  in  satisfaction  of  the 
pressing  calls  of  hungry  want ;  for,  painful  as  it  is 
to  relate,  I  have  heard  that  illustrious  scholar  as- 
sert (and  he  never  varied  from  the  truth  of  fact) 
that  he  subsisted  himself  for  a  considerable  space 
of  time  upon  the  scanty  pittance  of  fourpence  half- 
penny per  day.     How  melancholy  to  reflect  that 
his  vast  trunk  and  stimulating  appetite  were  to  be 
supported  by  what  will  barely  feed  the  weaned  in- 
fant!    Less,  much  less,  than  Master  Bettj^  has 
earned  in   one   night,    would  have  cheered  the 
mighty  mind,  and  maintained  the  athletic  body  of 
Samuel  Johnson  in  comfort  and  abundance  for  a 
twelvemonth.      Alas!    I  am  not  fit  to  paint  his 
character :  nor  is  there  need  of  it ;  Etiam  mariuu9 
loquitur;  every  man,  who  can  buy  a  book,  has 
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bought  a  Boswell;  Johnson  is  known  to  all  the 
reading  world.  I  also  knew  him  well,  respected  him 
highly,  loved  him  sincerely ;  it  was  never  my  chance 
to  see  him  in  those  moments  of  moroseness  and  ill 
humour,  which  are  imputed  to  him,  perhaps  with 
truth,  for  who  would  slander  him !  But  I  am  not 
warranted  by  any  experience  of  those  humours  to 
speak  of  him  otherwise  than  of  a  friend,  who 
always  met  me  with  kindness,  and  from  whom  I 
never  separated  without  regret.— When  I  sought 
his  company  he  had  no  capricious  excuses  for 
withholding  it,  but  lent  himself  to  every  invitation 
with  cordiality,  and  brought  good  humour  with 
him,  that  gave  life  to  the  circle  he  was  in.  He 
presented  himself  always  in  his  fashion  of  apparel; 
a  brown  coat  with  metal  buttons,  black  waistcoat 
and  worsted  stockings,  with  a  flowing  bob  wig, 
was  the  style  of  his  wardrobe,  but  they  were  in 
perfectly  good  trim,  and  with  the  ladies,  which  he 
generally  met,  he  had  nothing  of  the  slovenly  phi- 
losopher about  him  ;  he  fed  heartily,  but  not  vora- 
ciously, and  was  extremely  courteous  in  his  com- 
mendations of  any  dish,  that  pleased  his  palate ;  he 
suffered  his  next  neighbour  to  squeeze  the  China 
oranges  into  his  wine  glass  after  dinner,  which 
else  perchance  had  gone  aside,  and  trickled  into 
his  shoes,  for  the  good  man  had  neither  straight 
sight  nor  steady  nerves. 

<^  At  the  tea  table  he  had  considerable  demands 
upon  his  favourite  beverage,  and  I  remember  when 
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Sir  Joshua  Reynolds^  at  my  house,  reminded  him 
that  he  had  drank  eleven  cups,  he  replied—^  Sir,  I 
did  not  count  your  glasses  of  wine,  why  should 
you  number  up  my  cups  of  tea  ?'  And  then  laugh- 
ing in  perfect  good  humour,  he  added*—'  Sir,  I 
should  have  released  the  lady  from  any  further 
trouble,  if  it  had  not  been  for  your  remark ;  but 
you  have  reminded  me  that  I  want  one  of  the 
dozen,  and  I  must  request  Mrs.  Cumberland  to 
round  up  my  number — *  When  he  saw  the  readi- 
ness and  complacency  with  which  my  wife  obeyed 
his  call,  he  turned  a  kind  and  cheerful  look  upon 
her^  and  said-* — ^  Madam,  I  must  tell  you  for  your 
comfort,  you  have  escaped  much  better  than  a  cer- 
tain lady  did  awhile  ago,  upon  whose  patience  I 
intruded  greatly  more  than  I  have  done  on  yours ; 
but  the  lady  asked  me  for  no  other  purpose  but  to 
make  aZany  of  me,  and  set  me  gabbling  to  a  par- 
cel of  people  I  knew  nothing  of:  so,  madam,  I  had 
my  revenge  of  her:  for  I  swallowed  five  and  twenty 
cups  of  her  tea,  and  did  not  treat  her  with  as 
many  words — *  I  can  only  say  my  wife  would 
have  made  tea  for  him  as  long  as  the  New  River 
could  have  supplied  her  with  water. 

'^  It  was  on  such  occasions  he  was  to  be  seen  in 
his  happiest  moments,  when,  animated  by  the 
cheering  attention  of  friends,  whom  he  liked,  he 
would  give  full  scope  to  those  talents  for  narration, 
in  which,  I  verily  think,  he  was  unrivalled,  both 
in  the  brilliancv  of  his  wit,  the  flow  of  his  humour, 
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and  the  energy  of  his  langu^e«      Anecdotes  of 
times  past,  scenes  of  his  own  life,  and  characters 
of  humourists,  enthusiasts,  crack-brained  projec- 
tors, and  a  vinriety  of   strange  beings,    that   he 
had  chanced   upon,    when   detailed   by  him   at 
length,  and  garnished  with  those  episodical  re- 
marks, sometimes  comic,  sometimes  grave,  which 
he  would  throw  in  with  infinite  fertility  of  fancy, 
were  a  treat,  which  though  not  always  to  be  pur- 
chased by  five  and  twenty  cups  of  tea,  I  have 
often  had  the  happiness  to  enjoy  for  less  than  half 
the  number.     He  was  easily  led  into  topics ;  it 
was  not  easy  to  turn  him  from  them :  but  who 
would  wish  it?     If  a  man  wanted  to  shew  himself 
off,  by  getting  up  and  riding  upon  him,  he  was 
sure  to  run  restive  and  kick  him  off;  you  might  as 
safely  have  backed  Bucephalus,  before  Alexander 
had  lunged  him.     Neither  did  he  always  like  to  be 
overfondled ;  when  a  certain  gentleman  out-acted 
bis  part  in  this  way,  he  is  said  to  have  demanded  of 
him — '  What  provokes  your  risibility.  Sir?     Have 
I  said  any  thing  that  you  understand  ? — Then  I 
ask  pardon  of  the  rest  of  the  company — '     But  this 
is  Henderson's  anecdote  of  him,  and  I   won't 
swear  he  did  not  make  it  himself.     The  following 
apology,  however,  I  myself  drew  from  him,  when 
speaking  of  his   tour,  I  observed  to  him,  upon 
some  passages,  as  rather  too  sharp  upon  a  country 
and  people,  who  had  entertained  him  so  hand- 
somely— «  Do  you  think    so,   Cumbey?'    he  re- 
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plied.—**  Then  I  give  you  teave  to  say,  and  you 
may  quote  me  for  it^  thut  there  are  more  gentkemen 
in  Seotknd  than  there  are  shoes.-^' 

<*  Tile  expanse  of  matter,  which  Johnson  bad 
found  rooth  for  in  his  intellectual  storehouse,  the 
t^orreotness  with  which  he  had  assorted  it,  and  tbfe 
readiness  with  which  he  could  turn  to  any  article 
that  he  wanted  to  make  present  use  of,  were  the 
properties  in  him,  which  I  contemplated  with  the 
most  admiration.  Some  hate  called  hini  a  saT^igei 
they  were  only  so  far  right  in  the  resembtanoe)  as 
that,  like  the  savage,  he  never  came  into  auspici^ 
ous  company  without  his  spear  in  his  hand,  and 
his  bow  and  quiver  at  his  back.  In  quickness  of 
intellect  few  ever  equalled  him,  in  (NX>ftindityof 
lerudition  many  have  surpassed  hinu  I  do  not 
think  he  had  a  pure  and  ciassrcal  taste,  nor  was 
apt  to  be  best  pleased  with  the  best  authors,  but 
as  a  general  scholar  he  ranks  very  high.  When  I 
would  have  consulted  him  upon  Certain  points  of 
literature,  whilst  I  was  making  my  collectioos 
from  the  Greek  dramatists  for  my  essays  in  the 
Observer,  he  candidly  acknowledged,  that  his  stu- 
dies had  not  lain  amongst  them,  and  certain  it  is 
there  is  very  little  shew  of  literature  in  his  Ram- 
blers, and  in  the  passage,  where  he  quotes  Aris- 
totle, he  has  not  correctly  given  themeaningof  the 
original.  But  this  was  merely  the  result  of  haste 
and  inattention,  neither  is  he  so  to  be  measured, 
for  he  had  so  many  parts  and  properties  of  schokir- 
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ship  about  him,  that  you  can  only  fairly  review 
him  as  a  man  of  general  knowledge.  As  a  poet 
his  translations  of  Juvenal  gave  him  a  name  in  the 
world,  and  gained  him  the  applause  of  Pope.  He 
was  a  writer  of  tragedy,  but  his  Irene  gives  him 
no  conspicuous  rank  in  that  department.  As  an 
essayist  he  merits  more  consideration ;  his  Ram- 
blers are  in  every  body's  hands ;  about  them  opi- 
nions vary,  and  I  rather  believe  the  style  of  these 
essays  is  not  now  considered  as  a  good  model ;  this 
he  corrected  in  his  more  advanced  age,  as  may  be 
seen  in  his  Lives  of  the  Poets,  where  his  diction, 
though  occasionally  elaborate  and  highly  metapho- 
rical, is  not  nearly  so  inflated  and  ponderous,  as  in 
the  Ramblers*  He  was  an  acute  and  able  critic ; 
the  enthusiastic  admirers  of  Milton,  and  the  friends 
of  Gray,  will  have  something  to  complain  of,  but 
criticism  is  a  task,  which  no  man  executes  to  all 
men's  satisfaction.  His  selection  of  a  certain  pas- 
sage in  the  Mourning  Bride  of  Congreve,  which  he 
extols  so  rapturously,  is  certainly  a  most  unfortu- 
nate sample ;  but  unless  the  oversights  of  a  cri- 
tic are  less  pardonable  than  those  of  other  men,  we 
may  pass  this  over  in  a  work  of  merit,  which 
abounds  in  beauties  far  more  prominent  than  its 
defects,  and  much  more  pleasing  to  contemplate. 
In  works  professedly  of  fancy  he  is  not  very  copi- 
ous; yet,  in  his  Rasselas  we  have  much  to  admire, 
and  enough  to  make  us  wish  for  more.  It  is  the 
work  of  an  illuminated  mind,  and  offers  many  wise 
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and  deep  reflections,  clothed  in  beautiful  and  har- 
monious diction.  We  are  not  indeed  familiar  with 
such  personages  as  Johnson  has  ims^ined  for  the 
characters  of  his  fable,  but  if  we  are  not  exceed- 
ingly interested  in  their  story,  we  are  infinitely 
gratified  with  their  con versation  «and  remarks.  In 
conclusion,  Johnson's  era  was  not  wanting  in  men 
to  be  distinguished  for  their  talents,  yet,  if  one 
was  to  be  selected  out  as  the  first  great  literary 
character  of  the  time,  I  believe  all  voices  would 
concur  in  naming  him.'' 

There  is  nothing  in  this  character  which  is  not 
warranted  by  all  that  we  know  of  the  man,  except 
that  anecdote  which  Cumberland  hesitatingly  de- 
livers upon  the  authority  of  Henderson.  Of  this 
I  doubt  the  truth.  It  has  not  Johnson's  usual  man- 
ner of  retort;  it  has  neither  cool,  sarcastic  irony, 
nor  overbearing  vehemence  of  contradiction  or 
attack  ;  it  has  more  of  feeble  insolence  in  it  than 
either  of  these  ;  but  when  Johnson  meant  to  sub- 
due by  severity,  his  onset  was  vigorous  and  deci- 
sive ;  he  overcame  by  irresistible  force. 

Non  telum  imhclle  tine  ictu  anyecU, 

There  is,  however,  a  paper  in  the  Observer,  which 
seems  to  oppose  Cumberland's  having  doubted  the 
authenticity  of  this  anecdote,  or  at  least  it  involves 
him  in  the  absurdity  of  telling  twice  what  he  hardly 
believed  at  all.  In  No.  XVII.  of  that  paper,  he 
describes  his  visit  to  Vanessa  (probably  Mrs.  Mon- 
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tagu),  who  had  invited  him  to  a  feast  of  reason. 
Here,  among  the  company  who  are  present,  is  one 
evidently  intended  for  Johnson.  "  He  spoke/' 
says  Cumberland,  ^*  with  great  energy,  and  in  the 
most  chosen  language  ;  nobody  yet  attempted  to 
interrupt  him,  and  his  words  rolled  not  with  the 
shallow  impetuosity  of  a  torrent,  but  deeply  and 
fluently  like  the  copious  current  of  the  Nile.  He 
took  up  the  topic  of  religion  in  his  course,  and, 
though  palsy  shook  his  head,  he  looked  so  terri- 
ble in  Christian  armour,  and  dealt  his  stroke  with 
80  much  force  and  judgment,  that  infidelity,  in  the 
persons  of  several  petty  skirmishers,  sneaked  away 
from  before  him/* 

This  grave  personage  is  pestered  with  the  vapid 
applauses  of  a  pert  listener,  of  whom  the  sage  is  at 
last  provoked  to  ask,  '^  Have  I  said  any  thing, 
good  Sir,  that  you  do  not  comprehend?'* — "  No, 
no;"  replied  the  teasing  animal,  ^*  I  perfectly  well 
comprehend  every  word  you  have  been  saying  ;*' — 
"Do  you,  Sir,**  said  the  philosopher,  "  then  I 
heartily  ask  pardon  of  the  company  for  misemploy- 
ing their  time  so  egregiously,*' — ^and  stalked  away 
without  waiting  for  an  answer. 

This  is  a  reply  exactly  similar  in  its  import,  to 
that  which  is  ascribed  to  Johnsoii  in  the  Memoirs ; 
there  are  some  verbal  differences  in  it,  but  they  do 
not  destroy  the  obvious  conclusion  that  the  same 
speaker  is  intended  in  both. 

Johnson  had    some  regard   for    Cumberland, 


*. 
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fuid  thought  highly  of  his  inteUectual  power9. 
In  Mrs.  Pioiszi's  collection  of  his  letters,  there  is 
one,  (Letter  CCXV.)  in  which  he  says,  "the 
wuit  of  company  is  an  inconvenience,  but  Mr. 
Cumberland  is  a  million/'  This  was  a  brief  but 
emphatic  commendation ;  and  is  entitled  to  much 
consideration,  when  we  consider  that  Johnson 
seldom  praised  those  whom  he  had  not  found  de- 
serving of  praise  upon  the  closest  inspection. 

I  should  suspect,  however,  that  the  intercourse 
between  them  was  not  very  habitual,  for  Cumber* 
land's  name  does  not  once  appear  as  an  interlocutor 
in  that  most  accurate  digest  of  Jobnson^s  cooversat 
tion  and  visits,  Boswell's  Life  of  him.  Had  he 
been  a  frequent  or  customary  member  of  those  so- 
cieties in  which  Johnson  moved,  he  would  some- 
times have  found  a  place  in  those  volumes.  But 
he  knew  him  enough  to  admire  his  talents,  to  re- 
verence his  virtues,  and  to  love  his  memory^  Be- 
sides the  sketch  of  his  charact^  already  quoted,  he 
wrote  the  following  lines  more  concisely  descrip^ 
tiveoffaim: — 

"  Herculean  strength,  and  a  Stentorian  voice. 

Of  wit  a  fund,  of  words  a  rountless  choice ; 

In  learning  rather  various  than  profound, 

In  truth  intrepid,  io  religion  sound ; 

A  trembling  form,  'and  a  distorted  sight, 

But  firm  in  judgment,  and  in  genius  bright  j 

In  controversy  seldom  known  to  spare. 

But  humble  as  the  publican  tn  prayer ; 

To  more,  than  merited  his  kindness,  kind. 

And  though  in  manners  harsh,  of  friendly  mind ; 


Deep  tmg'd  with  Illf|plU)Mb^'f  VMk^  iiMe» 
And  tliouc^h  pnfj^^i  |p»  4i%  ^f  dfatl)  4lViu4>-^ 
Such  Johnson  199^  «f  h)iQ  vit^.iwU^  WM 
When  wUl  this  natioi^  m  Mft  UlM»  W>»i" 

I  will  not  praise  the  execution  of  this  passage ; 
nor  can  I  apply  to  it  tbe  tritc^  phrase,  matiriam 
mperahat  opus.  It  were  impossible,  indeed, 
to  do  this,  h^d  a  MUton  9at  down  to  the  task,  or  a 
Pope,  in  the  happiest  moed  of  poetical  inspiration, 
drawn  the  character  of  such  a  man,  with  a  felicity  of 
performance  rivalling  the  matchless  delineations  of 
Wharton  and  AiHeua.  I  w  ill  however  produce,  from 
the  same  pen,  a  poetical  picture  as  far  surpassing 
this  as  theirs  would  have  surpassed  either,  I  can- 
not think  it  necessary  to  make  any  courteous 
apologies  to  the  reader  fqr  these  e3(tracts ;  th^  end 
of  all  writing  is  to  please,  and  he  will  most  likely 
produce  pleasure  who  produces  the  greatest  variety 
and  the  greatest  exceUeqce. 

The  quotation  which  follows,  is  from  his  poem 
of  **  Retrospection/*  wjiere  he  discusses,  with  a 
pleasing  familiarity  of  style,  the  respective  merits 
of  Burke  and  Johnson,  two  names  not  to  be  paraU 
leled  in  the  records  of  modern  Uterature : 


**  Nature  gave  to  each 
Pow'ny  that  in  lome  reapecti  may  he  oompar'd. 
For  both  were  oratom  ^and  oould  we  now 
Canrasg  the  social  circles  where  they  mix'd. 
The  palm  for  eloqiienee,  by  i^eral  vote, 
Would  rest  with  him  whcKM  thunder  never  shook 
The  sena^  or  the  bar.    When  Burke  huangu'd 
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The  nation's  representittiveiiy  metbouc^ht 
The  fine  machinery  that  his  fancy  wnnight,* 
Rich  but  fantastic,  sometimes  would  obscure 
That  symmetry  which  ever  should  uphold 
The  dig^ty  and  order  of  debate : 
'Gainst  orator  like  this,  had  Johnson  rose. 
So  clear  was  his  perception  of  the  truth, 
So  grave  his  judgment,  and  so  hig^h  the  swell 
Of  his  full  period,  I  must  think  his  speech 
Had  chann'd  as  many,  and  enlightened  more. 

Yet,  that  the  sword  of  Burke  could  be  as  sharp 
As  it  was  shining,  Hastings  can  attest 
Who,  through  a  siege  of  ten  long  years,  withstood 
'  Its  huge,  two-handed  sway,'  that  stript  him  bare 
Of  fortune,  and  had  cut  him  deeper  still 
Had  innocence  not  arm'd  him  with  that  shield 
Which  tum'd  the  stroke  aside,  and  sent  him  home 
To  seek  repose  in  his  paternal  farm. 

Johnson,  if  right  1  Judge,  in  classic  lore. 
Was  more  diffuse  than  deep,  he  did  not  dig 
So  many  fathoms  down  as  Bentiey  dug 
In  Grecian  soil,  but  far  enough  to  find 
Truth  ever  at  the  bottom  of  his  shaft; 
Burke,  borne  by  genius  on  a  lighter  wing, 
Skimm'd  o'er  the  flow'ry  plains  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
And,  like  the  bee,  returning  to  its  hive. 
Brought  nothing  home  but  sweets ;  Johnson  would  dash 
Thro'  sophists  or  grammarians,  ankle  deep. 
And  rummage  in  their  mud  to  trace  a  date. 
Or  hunt  a  dogma  down  that  gave  offence 
To  his  philosophy. 

Both  had  a  taste 
For  contradiction,  but  in  mode  unlike ; 
Johnson  at  once  would  doggedly  pronounce 
Opinions  false,  and  after  prove  them  such : 
Burke,  not  less  critical,  but  more  polite 
With  ceaseless  volubility  of  tongue, 
Play'd  round  and  round  his  subject,  till  at  length, 

*  THese  two  lines  form,  accidentally,  a  couplet. 
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Content  to  find  you  williDg  to  admire. 
He  ceas'd  to  ur^e  or  win  you  to  assent. 

Burke  of  a  rival's  eminence  would  speak 
With  candour  always,  often  with  applause  ; 
Johnson,  tho'  prone  to  pity,  rarely  prais'd. 

The  pun  which  Burke  encouraged,  Johnson  spum'd ; 
Yet  none  with  louder  glee  would  cheer  the  laugh 
That  well->tim'd  wit,  or  deenly  humour  rais'd ; 
And  when  no  cloud  ohscur'd  his  mental  sphere. 
And  all  was  sunshine  in  his  friendly  breast. 
He  would  hold  up  a  mirror  to  our  eyes. 
In  which  the  human  follies  might  be  seen 
Id  characters  so  comic,  yet  so  true. 
Description  from  his  lips  was  like  a  charm 
That  fix'd  the  hearers  motionless  and  mnte. 

Burke,  by  his  senatorial  pow'rs  ohtain*d, 
Ten  times  as  much  as  Johnson  by  his  pen ; 
But  '  thanks  to  Thurlow,'  I  r«;joice  to  own. 
That  Icarping  and  morality  at  last 
Could  earn  a  pittance,  humble  as  it  was. 

Splendor  of  style,  fertility  of  thought. 
And  the  bold  use  of  metaphor  in  both. 
Strike  us  with  rival  beauty ;  Burke  display'd 
A  copious  period,  that  with  curious  skill 
And  ornamental  epithet  drawn  out. 
Was,  like  the  singer's  cadence,  sometimes  apt. 
Although  melodious,  to  fatigue  the  ear ; 
Johnson,  with  terms  unnaturalis'd  and  rude. 
And  Latinisms  forc'd  into  his  line 
Like  raw  undriU'd  recruits  would  load  his  text. 
High  sounding  and  uncouth :  yet  if  you  cull 
His  happier  pages  you  will  find  a  style 
Quinctilian  might  have  prais'd ;  still  I  perceive 
Nearer  approach  to  purity  in  Burke, 
Though  not  the  full  accession  to  that  grace. 
That  chaste  simplicity,  which  is  the  last 
And  best  attainment  an  author  can  possess. 


n 


Of  these  characters,  thus  pleasingly  given,  very 
little  can  be  said  in  diminution  of  their  accuracy. 
I  observe,  however,  that  Cumberland  repeats  his 
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opinion  of  Johnson's  inferiority  as  a  Greek  scholar, 
and  he  seems  to  repeat  it  with  too  little  allowance 
for  what  he  did  possess  in  that  language.  It  is 
true,  he  was  not  so  profoundly  versed  in  the  Gre- 
cian authors  as  Bentley^  for  he  had  not  m^vle  them 
his  peculiar  study ;  perhaps  he  knew  leas  of  Greek 
writers  than  Cumberland  himself;  he  acknow* 
ledged  to  him,  indeed,  that  this  vfoa  th^  case  with 
pespect  to  some  parts  of  Greek  literature;  but  we 

^have  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Burney  fQui  mihi  unus 
est  instar  omnium  J  ^'  that  he  could  give  a  Greek 
word  for  almost  every  English  one ;  and  that,  al- 
though not  sufficiently  conversant  in  the  niceties 
of  the  language,  he,  upon  some  oocasioas,  disco- 
vered, even  in  these,  a  considerable  degree  of  cri- 
tical acumen/'  The  late  Mr.  Dalzel,  also,  Greek 
.Professor  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,   had 

J  formed  a  very  high  notion  of  Johnson's  acquire^ 
ments  in  Greek  from  a  conversation  which  he  held 
with  him  on  that  language. 

Nor  are  these  the  only  evidences  that  his  gene- 
ral proficiency  was  greater  than  Cumberland 
apparently  insinuates  it,  though  it  happened 
that  he  consulted  him  in  vain  upon  aome 
topics  relative  to  the  Greek  fragments.  We  are 
told  by  Mrs.  Piozzi,  in  her  Anecdotes  of  Johnson, 
^*  that  when  the  King  of  Denmark  was  in  England, 
one  of  his  noblemen  was  brought  by  Mr.  Colman 
to  see  Dr.  Johnson  at  her  country  house;  and 
having  heard,  he  said,  that  he  was  not  famous  for 
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Greek  literature,  attacked  him  oa  the  weak  side, 
politely  addiog,  that  he  chose  that  conversation  on 
purpose  to  favour  himself.  The  Doctcx*,  however, 
displayed  so  copious,  so  compendious  a  knowledge 
of  authors,  books,  and  every  branch  of  learning  in 
that  language,  that  the  gentleman  appeared  asto- 
nished. When  he  was  gone  home,  Johnson  said, 
^  Now  for  all  this  triumph,  I  may  thank  Thrale's 
Xenophon  here,  as,  I  think,  excepting  that  one^ 
I  have  not  looked  in  a  Greek  book  these  ten  years ; 
but  see  what  haste  my  dear  friends  were  all  in 
(continued  he)  to  tell  this  poor  innocent  foreigner 
that  I  knew  nothing  of  Greek!  Oh  no,  he 
knows  nothing  of  Greek !'  with  a  loud  burst  of 
laughing."' 

From  these  testimonies  it  may  surely  be  in- 
ferred, with  little  danger  of  error,  that  though 
Johnson  could  not  rank  with  a  Bentley,  a  Porson, 
a  Bumey,  or  a  Parr,  his  general  knowledge  of  Greek 
was  such  as  would  have  conferred  distinction  upon 
any  man  less  pre-eminently  endowed  than  he  was 
with  other  qualities  of  excellence :  and  thai  Cum- 
berland, while  he  insinuated  what  he  did  not 
possess,  hardly  allowed,  with  sufficient  candor, 
that  which  he  confessedly  did  possess. 

In  the  preference  which  Cumberland  seems  to 
give  to  Burke's  style,  he  speaks  of  its  superior 
simplicity  compared  to  that  of  Johnson.  But  in 
this  judgement  I  do  not  think  him  correct.  The 
language  of  Burke  is  diffuse,  copious,  and  sonorous: 
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richly  ornamented  with  metaphor,  allusion,  and 
prosopopeia;  declamatory  and  vehement,  and  suited 
rather  to  the  orator  than  the  writer.  It  rushes 
along,  sometimes,  with  all  the  majestic  rapidity 
of  a  deep  and  impetuous  torrent,  and  at  others 
flows  with  an  ease  and  gentleness  of  course  that 
resembles  the  passage  of  a  limpid  stream  between 
the  verdant  banks  of  a  champaign  country.  In 
the  selection  of  his  words  he  does  not  so  often 
employ  pure  Latinismsas  Johnson,  and  he  is  com- 
monly very  felicitous  in  the  use  of  terms  that 
express  a  complex  association  of  ideas. 

Burke,  indeed,  has  never  been  reckoned,  as  far  as 
I  know,  to  possess  simplicity  of  style ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  usually  urged  against  him,  both  in 
his  speeches  and  in  his  writings,  that  he  employed 
a  language  more  artificial,  florid,  and  rhetorical, 
than  was  supposed  to  be  consistent  with  the  ge- 
nius of  the  English  tongue.  When  he  imitated 
Bolingbroke  he  wrote  perhaps  with  more  sim- 
plicity than  on  any  other  occasion.  Warburton  in- 
deed said  that  his  Vindication  of  Natural  Society 
was  superior  in  composition  to  any  work  which  he 
afterwards  produced  :  and  a  modern  writer,*  whose 
opinion  is  entitled  to  great  respect,  concurs  with 
him  in  this  notion.  Hut  he  is  not  disposed  to 
allow  that  Burke's  style  had  any  simplicity  in  it. 

"  Its  defect,**  he  observes,  "  lay  in   his  taste, 
which,  when  left  to  itself  without  the  guidance  of 

*  Du^\d  Stc^\  aril  see  his  Pkilasop?iical  Essays:  1810. 
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an  acknowledged  standard  of  excellence,  appears 
not  only  to  have  been  warped  by  some  peculiar 
notions  concerning  the  art  of  writing:  but  to  have 
been  too  wavering  and  versatile,  to  keep  his  ima- 
gination and  his  fancy  (stimulated  as  they  were  by 
an  ostentation  of  his  intellectual  riches,  and  by  an 
ambition  of  Asiatic  ornament),  under  due  control. 
With  the  composition  of  Bolingbroke,  present 
to  his  thoughts,  he  has  shewn  with  what  ease  he 
could  equal  its  most  finished  beauties ;  while,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  a  consciousness  of  his 
own  strength  has  led  him  to  display  his  superiority, 
by  brandishing,  in  his  sport,  still  heavier  weapons 
than  his  master  was  able  to  wield/' 

Simplicity  is  a  quality  in  writing,  which,  when 
skilfully  employed  always  pleases.  But  it  is  a 
dangerous  pursuit :  for,  where  one  succeeds  in  his 
endeavours  to  attain  it,  hundreds  fail.  Cumberland 
himself  failed,  as  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove  here- 
after. The  admirers  of  simplicity  are  too  apt  to 
confound  with  it,  meanness  and  vulgarity ;  and, 
by  studiously  receding  from  all  that  is  ornamental 
in  composition,  degenerate  into  feebleness  and 
inelegance.  Compared  to  such  writing,  however, 
the  worst  errors  of  a  turgid  and  bombastic 
phraseology  are  preferable.  A  mean  or  trite 
idea  pompously  caparisoned,  like  an  insignificant 
fellow  richly  dressed,  captivates  our  senses,  if  it 
do  not  add  to  our  knowledge :  but  a  mean  idea, 
meanly  expressed,  is  as  sorry  a  spectacle  as  a 
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scoundrel  in  rags,  having  neither  real  nor  apparent 
worth  in  it. 

The  perfection  of  writing  consiists,  however,  not 
in  uniformity  but  variety ;  in  a  style  so  flexible 
that  it  adapts  itself  to  the  subject  discussed,  and 
rises  or  fells  as  the  ideas  are  elevated  or  familiar. 
Always  to  fly,  or  always  to  walk,  is  the  character 
of  a  bad  writer :  he  who  has  genius  to  conceive 
lofty  thoughts,  will  have  power  to  construct  his 
language  suitably  to  them ;  and  when  he  descends, 
his  diction  will  assume  a  corresponding  depression. 
In  this  conformity  consists  the  art  of  good  writing: 
and  we  may  judge  of  its  difficulty  from  its  rarity. 
We  more  commonly  find  a  manner  in  distinguished 
authors,  which  results  from  a  specific  structure  of 
their  sentences,  and  the  frequent  employment  of 
peculiar  modes  of  expression.  It  would  be  easy 
to  exemplify  this  by  select  passages  from  Johnson, 
Gibbon,  Robertson,  Swift,  and  Burke:  but  this  is 
not  the  place:  I  pass  to  more  legitimate  topics. 
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CHAP.  XIL 

Motives  for  the  extracts  from  Cumberland. — His 
portrait  of  Goldsmith. — A  defence  of  Sir  J  onix 
Hill  andfo/* Goldsmith's  Histories.*— ^/so 
his  Animated  Nature. — Anecdotes  of  him. — 
Johnson  s  epitaph  upon  him^  and  encomiastic 
sentence  in  the  Life  of  PamelL — The  poem  of 
Retaliation.— //jt«  epitaph  upon  Cumberland 
contains  more  censure  than  praise. -^Pr oof  of 
this. — Cumberland's  sketch  of  him  in  his  Retro* 
5PECTI0N,  more  happily  touched  off*  than  in  his 
Memoirs. 

I  rkluctantly  forego  the  pleasure  of  accom- 
paoying  Cumberland  through  the  other  portraits 
which  he  has  given  of  Garrick,  Foote,  Burke,  and 
Jenyns.  They  are  distinguished  by  the  same  fe- 
licity of  delineation,  and  give  the  same  pleasure  in 
perusal :  but  as  they  are  of  men,  whose  general 
qualities^  both  public  and  private,  are  already 
familiar  to  most  readers,  and  as  it  maybe  presumed 
that  many  who  read  this  volume,  will  have  read 
the  book  in  which  they  are  to  be  found,  their 
omission  here  will  be  the  more  venial.  Nor,  in- 
deed, do  I  wish  to  encumber  my  pages  with 
superfluous  or  excessive  quotation,  but  simply  to 
be  guided  by  a  consideration  of  what  I  consider 
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really  interesting  to  the  reader,  consistently  with 
my  avowed  purpose  and  desire  to  produce  an  ori- 
ginal work.  I  have  occasionally  relieved  the  nar- 
rative by  the  transcription  of  such  passages  as  I 
thought  would  be  deprived  of  much  of  their  value 
if  mutilated,  or  told  in  any  language  but  Cumber- 
land's, and  I  have  sometimes  been  influenced  in 
my  adoption  of  his  words,  from  a  desire  to  give 
authenticity  to  particular  statements. 

Consistently  with  this  motive,  however,  I  could 
well  have  extended  my  quotations  from  that  part 
of  his  Memoirs  which  contain  the  characters  already 
mentioned,  to  a  much  greater  degree,  had  not  my 
inclination  to  do  so,  been  subdued  by  considera- 
tions of  another  nature,  co-operating  powerfully 
with  those  already  stated,  and  sufficiently,  obvious, 
perhaps,  to  render  any  further  explanation  of  them 
unnecessary.  •  •        ^ 

One  exception  to  my  forbearance  I  must^  be 
allowed  to  claim  in  behalf  of  Goldsmith,  a  wri||Br 
of  whom  so  little  is  known,  that  every  addition  to 
that  little  becomes  valuable.  Cumberland  knew 
him  well,  and  has  sketched  his  strangely  incon- 
sistent character  with  fidelity.  This,  and  the 
anecdotes  relating  to  him,  I  will  copy. 

"  At  this  time,*'  says  Cumberland,  "  I  did  not 
know  Oliver  Goldsmith  even  by  person;  I  think 
our  first  meeting  chanced  to  be  at  the  British 
Coffee-House ;  when  we  came  together,  we  very 
speedily  coalesced,  and  I  believe  he  forgave  me  for 
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all  the  little  fame  I  had  got  by  the  success  of  my 
West  Indian,  which  had  put  him  to  some  trouble, 
for  it  was  not  his  nature  to  be  unkind,  and  I  had 
soon  an  opportunity  of  convincing  him  how  in- 
capable I  was  of  harbouring  resentment,  and  how 
zealously  I  took  my  share  in  what  concerned  his 
iotereilt  and  reputation.  That  he  was  fimtasti- 
cally  and  whimsically  vain  all  the  world  knows, 
but  there  was  no  settled  and  inherent  malice  in  his 
heart.  He  was  tenacious  to  a  ridiculous  extreme 
of  certain  pretensions,  that  did  not,  and  by  nature 
could  not,  belong  to  him,  and  at  the  same  time 
inexcusably  careless  of  the  fame,  which  he  had 
powers  to  command.  His  table-talk  was,  as  Gar- 
rick  aptly  compared  it,  like  that  of  a  parrot,  whilst 
he  wrote  like  Apollo ;  he  had  gleams  of  eloquence, 
aod  at  times  a  majesty  of  thought,  but  in  general 
his  tongue  and  his  pen  had  two  very  different 
styles  of  talking.  What  foibles  he  had  he  took  no 
pains  to  conceal,  the  good  qualities  of  his  heart 
were  too  frequently  obscured  by  the  carelessness 
of  his  conduct,  and  the  frivolity  of  his  manners. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  very  good  to  him,  and 
would  have  drilled  him  into  better  trim  and  order 
for  society,  if  he  would  have  been  amenable,  for 
Reynolds  was  a  perfect  gentleman,  had  good  sense, 
great  propriety  \vith  all  the  social  attributes,  and 
all  the  graces  of  hospitality,  equal  to  any  man.  He 
well  knew  how  to  appreciate  men  of  talents,  and 
how  near  a  kin  the  Muse  of  poetry  was  to  that 
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art,  of  which  he  was  so  eminent  a  mas^ter.  From 
Goldsmith  he  caught  the  subject  of  his  femous 
Ugolino:  what  aids  he  got  from  others,  if  he 
got  any,  were  worthily  bestowed  and  happily 
applied. 

*^  There  is  something  in  Goldsmith's  prose,  that 
to  my  ear  is  uncommonly  sweet  and  harmonious ; 
it  is  clear,  simple  easy  to  be  understood ;  we  never 
want  to  read  his  period  twice  over,  except  for  the 
pleasure  it  bestows  ;  obscurity  never  calls  usback 
to  a  repetition  of  it.  That  he  was  a  poet  there  is 
no  doubt,  but  the  paucity  of  his  verses  does  not 
allow  us  to  rank  him  in  that  high  station,  where 
his  genius  might  have  carried  him.  There  must 
be  bulk,  variety,  and  grandeur  of  design  to  con- 
stitute a  first-rate  poet.  The  Deserted  Village, 
Traveller,  and  Hermit,  are  all  specimens  beautiful 
as  such,  but  they  are  .only  birds  eggs  on  a  string, 
and  eggs  of  small  birds  too.  One  great  ncfognifi- 
cent  whole  must  be  accomplished  before  we  can 
pronounce  upon  the  maker  to  be  the  ^  %mtrm* 
Pope  himself  never  earned  this  title  by  a  work 
of  any  magnitude  but  his  Homer,  and  thsrt  being 
a  translation  only  constitutes  him  an  accomplished 
versifier.  Distress  drove  Goldsmith  upon  under- 
takings, neither  congenial  with  his  studies,  nor 
worthy  of  his  talents.  I  remember  him,  when  in 
his  chamber  ift  the  Temple,  he  shewed  me  the 
beginning  of  his  Animated  Nature;  it  was  with  a 
sigh,  such  as  genius  draws,  when  hard  necessity 
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diretts  it  from  its  bent  to  drudge  for  bread,  and 
talk  of  birds  and  beasts  and  ereeping  things,  which 
Pidcock's  show-man  would  have  done  as  well. 
Poor  fellow,  he  hardly  knew  an  ass  from  a  mule, 
nor  a  turkey  from  a  goose,  but  when  he  saw  it  on 
the  table.  But  publishers  hate  poetry,  and  Pater- 
noster-Row is  not  Parnassus.  Even  the  mighty 
Dr.  Hill,  who  was  not  a  very  delicate  feeder,  could 
not  make  a  dinner  out  of  the  press  till  by  a  happy 
transformation  ihto  Hannah  Glasse  he  turned 
himself  into  a  cook,  and  sold  receipts  /or  i&ade 
dishes  to  all  the  savoury  readers  in  the  kingdom. 
Then,  indeed,  the  press  acknowledged  him  second 
in  fame  only  to  John  Bunyan ;  his  feasts  kept  pace 
io  sale  with  Nebon's  fasts,  and  when  his  own  name 
was  fiiirly  written  out  of  credit,  he  wrote  himself 
into  immortality  under  an  alioi.  Now,  though 
necessity,  or  1  should  rather  say,  the  desire  of 
finding  money  for  a  masquerade,  drove  Oliver 
Goldsmith  upon  abridging  histories,  and  turning 
Buff3n  into  English ;  yet  I  much  doubt,  if  without 
that  spur,  he  would  ever  have  put  his  Pegasus  into 
action;  no,  if  he  had  been  rich,  the  world  would 
have  been  poorer  than  it  is  by  the  loss  of  all  the 
treasures  of  hia  genius  and  the  contributions  of 
bis  pen."  , 

There  is,  in  this  extract,  too  contemptuous  a 
mention  of  Sir  John  Hill,  a  man  who  like  Blacks 
more,  was  so  borne  down  by  the  ridicule  of  his 
contemporaries,  that  justice  has  not  been  done  to 
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the  merits  he  really  possessed.  That  he  was  ai) 
indefatigable,  if  not  a  very  accurate,  inquirer,  must 
be  allowed :  and  if  he  often  failed  in  his  schemes, 
it  must  also  be  allowed  that  he  attempted  more 
than  most  men.  His  misfortune  was  that  he  dis- 
sipated his  strength  upon  many  undertakings  at 
once,  and  by  doing  many  things  ill,  it  was  at  last 
thought  he  could  do  nothing  well.  Yet  he  was  a 
writer  who,  when  living,  commanded  much  atten- 
tion, and  though  some  of  his  works  may  be  suf- 
fered to  remain  in  oblivion  Without  any  loss  to 
mankind,  there:  are  others  which  deserve  to  be 
remembered.  He  was  irritable,  and  rushed 
intemperately  into  controversies  with  men  who 
were  more  powerful  than  himself,  and  who  g^^- 
nerally  succeeded  in  repelling  his  attacks:  but 
he  sometimes  vindicated  himself  with  dignity  and 
force,  as  in  his  altercation  with  Fielding,  who  had 
lanipooned  him  in  his  Covent  Garden  Journal^  and 
to  whom  he  replied  in  such  a  manner  as  shewed 
he  could  resent  an  insult  without  scurrility  or 
abuse.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer,  and  pos- 
sessed great  activity  of  mind  :  nor  would  his  name 
now  stand  in  the  contempt  it  does  had  he  produced 
less,  and  been  more  careful  to  conciliate  contem- 
porary wits,  whose  jests  and  epigrams  upon  him  are 
remembered  and  repeated,  while  those  of  his  works 
*are  neglected  which  would  rescue  his  memory 
from  undeserved  obscurity. 

Icould   wish   also   that  Cumberland  had  ex- 
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pressed  himself  with  less  flippancy  than  he  does 
when  he  mentions  the  histories  of  Goldsmith  and 
his  Animated  Nature.  It  is  true  that  he  has  not 
assumed  the  historic  dignity  of  Hume,  of  Robert- 
8on»  or  of  Gibbon  :  he  has  disentangled  no  ob- 
scurities, searched  into  no  records  for  facts  that 
were  before  unknown^  nor  attempted  to  infer  from 
those  that  were  known  consequences  more  in- 
genious perhaps  than  solid :  these  were  things 
which,  as  he  did  not  profess  to  do,  he  cannot  be 
censured  for  omitting.  But  his  object,  such  as  it 
^as,  he  completely  attained.  He  produced  a 
femiliarand  lucid  arrangement  of  historical  events, 
tcrfd  them  in  elegant  and  4iarmonious  language, 
with  becoming  brevity,  apd  with  the  occasional 
expression  of  opinions  favourable  to  liberty,  morals, 
and  religion. 

His  History  of  England  has  long  been  considered 
as  the  most  judicious  and  pleasing  epitome  that 
there  is  in  the  language:  it  is,  with  great  propriety, 
ifitroduced  into  ail  public  schools ;  and  perhaps  as 
much  may  be  known  from  it,  as  can  be  known, 
with  any  advantage,  from  moi^e  voluminous  his- 
tqrians,  who  are  generally  biassed  towards  some 
peculiar  tenets,  who  tell  all  that  will  support  those 
tenets,  suppress  what  does  not,  invent  what  truth 
will  not  justify,  then  educe  their  own  conclusions, 
and  give  the  whole  to  tbe  world  as  a  record  of 
Acts.    Every  man  who  has  deliberately  considered 
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the  subject,  must  allow,  that  much  of  history  is 
nothing  more  than  mere  curious  speculation,  and 
that  in  reading  it,  the  observance  of  Voltaire's 
maxim  that  incredulity  is  the  source  of  wisdom, 
will  be  our  best  security  for  the  acquisition  ci 
real  knowledge. 

Nor  does  his  History  of  Animated  Nature  de* 
serve  to  be  so  petulantly  characterised  as  is  done 
by  Cumberland,  when  he  denominates  it  ^^  tummg 
Buffon  into  English/'  J  doubt  if  he  could  have 
produced  a  work  so  pleasingly  executed  with  the 
same  materials,  and  without  any  aids  from  iodi« 
vidual  observation orscientific  research.  Naturalists 
indeed  will  not  respe^^t  it  as  an  authority  in  any 
disputed  question :  but  they  who  read  for  plea- 
sure, and  are  content  to  be  instructed  without  the 
labour  ofmiuute  investigation,  they  whoare  satisfied 
with  knowing  the  grand  and  permanent  features  of 
nature  without  inquiring  into  her  hidden  mysteries 
or  contemplating  her  almost  evanescent  operations, 
will  not  willingly  dismiss  the  volumes  of  Gold* 
smith  from  their  shelves.  Truth  is  dressed,  by 
him,  in  her  most  enticing  garb,  while  the  errors 
that  dwell  upon  his  page  are  such  as  a  man  may 
receive  without  finding  his  utility  or  happiness 
impaired. 

These  very  productions,  indeed,  which  Cum- 
berland dismisses  with  such  contemptuous 
brevity,  strongly  Hlustrate  and  justify  the  eulo« 
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gium  of  his  friend  JohnsoD  in  his  epitaph  upon 
him, 

Qui  nullum  fere  setibendi  genus 

NentetigU: 
Nullum  quod  tetigU  uom  ernaxnt. 

and  the  introductory  paragraph  to  the  life  of  Far- 
nell,  in  which  he  pronounces  him  to  be,  ''  a  man 
of  such  variety  of  powers,  and  such  felicity  of  per- 
formance, that  he  always  seemed  to  do  best  that 
which  he  was  doing:  a  man  who  had  the  art  of 
being  minute  without  tediousness,  and  general 
without  confusion :  whose  language  was  copious 
without  exuberance,  exact  without  constraint,  and 
easy  without  weakness/^ 

This  character,  to  be  just,  must  embrace  all  his 
writings ;  and  that  it  is  just,  he  who  is  best  ac- 
quainted with  his  writings  will  be  most  ready  to 
allow.  The  language  of  Cumberland,  perhaps, 
expressed  more  than  his  meaning ;  a  thing  not  un- 
ccHnmon  in  a  man  who  writes  with  an  ambition 
to  be  striking. 

I  will  no^  transcribe  the  conclusion  of  his 
anecdotes  of  him. 

^^  Oltrer  Goldsmith  began  at  this  time  to  write 
for  the  stis^e,  and  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  he  did 
hot  begin  at  an  earlier  period  of  life  to  turn  his 
gmHus  to  dramatic  compositions,  and  much  more 
to  be  lamented^  that,  after  be  bad  begun,  the  suc* 
ceeding  period  of  his  Itfe  was  soon  cut  off.  There 
IS  no  doubt  but  his  genius,  when  more  familiarised 
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to  the  business,  would  have  inspired  him  to  ac-* 
complish  great  things.  His  first  comedy  of  The 
Good-natured  Man  was  read  and  applauded  in  its 
manuscript  by  Edmund  Burke,  and  the  circle,  in 
which  he  then  lived  and  moved  ;  under  such  pa- 
tronage it  came  with  those  testimonials  to  the 
director  of  Covent  Garden  theatre,  as  could  not 
fail  to  open  all  the  avenues  to  the  stage,  and  be- 
speak all  the  favour  and  attention  from  the  per- 
formers and  the  public,  that  the  applauding  voice 
of  him,  whose  applause  was  fame  itself,  could 
give  it.  This  comedy  has  enough  tojustify  the  good 
opinion  of  its  literary  patron,  and  secure  its  author 
against  any  loss  of  reputaticn,  for  it  has  the  stamp 
of  a  man  of  talents  upon  it,  though  its  popularity 
with  the  audience  did  not  quite  keep  pace  with 
the  expectations,  that  were  grounded  on  the  fiat 
it  had  antecedently  been  honoured  with.  It  was 
a  first  effort,  however,  and  did  not  discourage  its 
ingenious  author  from  invoking  his  muse  a  second 
time.  It  was  now,  whilst  his  labours  were  in 
projection,  that  I  first  met  him  at  the  British 
Cofiee-house,  as  I  have  already  related  somewhat 
out  of  place.  He  dined  with  us  as  a  visitor,  in- 
troduced as  I  think  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and 
we  held  a  consultation  upon  the  naming  of  his 
comedy,  which  some  of  the  company  had  read, 
and  which  he  detailed  to  the  rest  after  his  manner 
with  a  great  deal  of  good  humour.  Somebody 
8Uggested"!-iSA{'5too/79  to  Con^ifer-^-and  that  titl^ 
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was  agreed  upon.  When  I  perceived  an  embar* 
rassment  in  his  manner  towards  me,  which  I  could 
readily  account  for,  I  lost  no  time  to  put  him  at 
his  ease,  and  I  flatter  myself  I  was  successful.  As 
my  heart  was  ever  warm  towards  my  contempora- 
ries, I  did  not  counterfeit,  but  really  felt  a  cordial 
interest  in  his  behalf,  and  I  had  soon  the  pleasure 
to  perceive  that  he  credited  me  for  my  sincerity-— 
*  You  and  I,'  said  he,  '  have  very  different  motives 
for  resorting  to  the  stage.  I  write  for  money,  and 
care  little  about  fame/  I  was  touched,  by  this 
melancholy  confession,  and  from  that  moment 
busied  myself  assiduously  amongst  all  my  con- 
fiexions  in  his  cause.  The  whole  company 
pigged  themselves  to  the  support  of  the  ingenuous 
poet,  and  faithfully  kept  their  promise  to  him.  In 
feet  he  needed  all  that  could  be  done  for  him,  as 
Mr.  Colman,  then  manager  of  Covent-Garden 
theatre,  protested  against  the  comedy,  when  as 
yet  he  had  not  struck  upon  a  name  for  it.  John- 
son at  length  stood  forth  in  all  his  terrors  as 
champion  for  the  piece,  and  backed  by  us  his 
clients  and  retainers  demanded  a  feir  trial.  Col* 
man  again  protested,  but,  with  that  salvo  for  his 
own  reputation,  liberally  lent  his  stage  to  one  of 
the  most  eccentric  productions  that  ever  .found 
its  way  to  it,  and  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  was  put 
into  rehearsal.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
"  As  the  life  of  poor  Oliver  Goldsmith  was  now 
bat  approaching  to  its  periodf  I  conclude  my 
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account  of  him  with  gratitude  for  the  epitaph  h« 
bestowed  on  me  in  his  poem  called  Retaliaium. 
It  was  upon  a  proposal  started  by  Edmund  Burke^ 
that  a  party  of  friends,  who  had  dined  together  at 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds'  and  my  house,  should  meet 
at  the  St.  James's  Coffee-house,  which  accordingly 
took  place,  and  was  occasionally  repeated  with 
much  festivity  and  good  fellowship.  Dr.  Bernard, 
Dean  of  Derry,  a  very  amiable  and  old  friend  of 
mine,  Dr.  Douglas,  since  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
Johnson,  David  Garrick,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
Oliver  Goldsmith,  Edmund  and  Richard  Burke, 
Hickey,  with  two  or  three  others  constituted  our 
party.  At  one  of  these  meetings  an  idea  was 
suggested  of  extemporary  epitaphs  upon  the 
parties  present ;  pen  and  ink  were  called  for,  and 
Garrick  off  hand  wrote  an  epitaph  with  a  good 
deal  of  humour  upon  poor  Goldsmith,  who  was 
the  first  in  jest,  as  he  proved  to  be  in  reality,  that 
we  committed  to  the  grave.  The  dean  also  gave 
him  an  epitaph,  and  Sir  Joshua  iUuminated  the 
dean^s  verses  with  a  sketch  of  his  bust  ia  pen  and 
ink  inimitably  caricatured.  Neither  Johnson,  nor 
Burke  wrote  any  thing,  and  when  I  perceived 
Oliver  was  rather  sore,  and  seemed  to  watch  me 
with  that  kind  of  attention,  which  indicated  his 
expectation  of  something  in  the  same  kind  oi 
burlesque  with  their's,  I  thought  it  time  to  press 
the  joke  no  further,  and  wrote  a  few  couplets  at  a 
side  table,  which  when  I  had  finished  and  was 
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called  upon  by  the  company  to  exhibit,  Xxotdsmith 
ivith  much  agitation  besought  me  to  spare  him, 
and  I  was  about  to  tear  them,  when  Johnson 
wrested  them  out  of  my  hand,  and  in  a  loud  voice 
read  them  at  the  table.  I  have  now  lost  all  re- 
collection of  them,  and  in  fact  they  were  little 
worth  remembering,  but  as  they  were  serious  and 
complimentary,  the  effect  they  had  upon  Gold* 
smith  was  the  more  pleasing  for  being  so  entirely 
unexpected.  The  concluding  line,  which  is  the 
only  one  I  can  call  to  mind,  was*-^ 

<<  All  mourn  the  poet,  I  lament  the  man." 

*'  This  I  recollect,  because  he  repeated  it  several 
times,  and  seemed  much  gratified  by  it.  At  our 
next  meeting  he  produced  his  epitaphs  as  they 
stand  in  the  little  posthumous  poem  above-men* 
tioned,  and  this  was  the  last  time  he  ever  enjoyed 
the  company  of  his  friends. 

'^  As  he  had  served  up  the  company  under  the 
similitude  of  Various  sorts  of  meat,  I  had  in  the 
mean  time  figured  them  under  that  of  liquors, 
which  little  poem  I  rather  think  was  printed,  but 
ofthislam  not  sure.  Goldsmith  sickened  and 
died,  and  we  had  one  concluding  meeting  at  my 
house,  v^hen  it  was  decided  to  publish  his  Re- 
taliation, and  Johnson  at  the  same  time  undertook 
to  write  an  epitaph  for  our  lamented  friend,  to 
whom  we  proposed  to  erefct  a  monument  by  sub- 
scription in  Westminster- Abbey.      This  epitaph 
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Johnson  executed :  but  in  the  criticism » that  wab 
attempted  against  it,  and  in  the  Round-Robin 
signed  at  Mr.  Beauclerc's  house  I  had  no  part. 
I  had  no  acquaintance  with  that  gentleman,  and 
was  never  in  his  house  in  my  life. 

^<  Thus  died  Oliver  Goldsmith,  in  his  chambers 
in  the  Temple,  at  a  period  of  life,  when  his  genius 
was  yet  in  its  vigour,  and  fortune  seemed  disposed 
to  smile  upon  him.  I  have  heard  Dr.  Johnson 
relate,  with  infinite  humour,  the  circumstaDce  of 
his  rescuing  him  from  a  ridiculous  dilemma  by  the 
purchase  money  of  his  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  which 
he  sold  on  his  behalf  to  Dodsley,  and,  as  I  think, 
for  the  sum  of  ten  /pounds  only.  He  had  run  up 
a  debt  with  his  landlady,  for  board  and.  lodging, 
of  some  few  pounds,  and  was  at  his  wits-end  how 
to  wipe  off  the  score  and  keep  a  roof  over  his  head, 
except  by  closing  with  a  very  staggering  proposal 
on  her  part,  and  taking  his  creditor  to  wife,  whose 
charms  were  very  far  from  alluring,  whilst  her  de- 
inands  were  extremely  urgent.  In  this  crisis  of  hisfate 
he  was  found  by  Johnson  in  the  act  of  meditating  on 
the  melancholy  altemati  ve  before  him .  He  shewed 
Johnson  his  manuscript  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
but  seemed  to  be  without  any  p)an,  or  even  hope,  of 
raising  money  upon  the  disposal  of  it ;  when  Johnson 
cast  his  eye  upon  it,  he  discovered  something  that 
gave  him  hope,  and  immediately  took  it  to  Dodsley, 
who  paid  down  the  price  above-mentioned  in 
ready  money,  and  added  an   eventual   condition 
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upon  Its  future  sale.  Johnson  described  the  pre- 
cautions he  took  in  concealing  the  amount  of  the^ 
sum  he  had  in  hand,  which  he  prudently  admi* 
nistered  to  him  by  a  guinea  at  a  time.  In  the 
event  he  paid  off  the  landlady's  score,  and  re^ 
deemed  the  person  of  his  friend  from  her  embraces. 
Goldsmith  had  the  joy  of  finding  his  ingenious 
work  succeed  beyond  his  hopes,  and  from  that 
time  began  to  place  a  confidence  in  the  resources  of 
his  talents,  which  thenceforward  enabled  him  to 
keep  his  station  in  society,  and  cultivate  the 
friendship  of  many  eminent  persons,  who,  whilst 
they  smiled  at  his  eccentricities,  esteemed  him 
for  his  genius  and  good  qualities.'' 

Cumberland  affirms,  in  one  part  of  his  Memoirs^ 
that  he  regularly  read  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson 
once  a  year.  It  may  be  wondered,  therefore,  that 
he  should  fall  into  so  gross  a  mistake,  as  to 
state  that  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield  was 
sold  for  ten  pounds,  when  he' might  have  learned, 
from  two  passages  in  that  work,  that  Johnson  dis- 
posed of  it  for  sixty  guineas. 

He  repeats,  also,  the  same  account  of  Gold- 
smith's situation  when  he  sent  to  Johnson  and 
shewed  him  his  last  resource  in  his  manuscript, 
as  had  been  given  by  Mrs.  Piozzi  in  her  Anecdotes^ 
and  which  Boswell  pronounced  to  be  false.  The 
testimonies  for  the  two  relations  seem  to  be  nearly 
equal.  Mrs.  Piozzi  and  Cumberland  tell  their's 
from  positive  recollection :  Boswell  does  the  same, 
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and  he  produces  one  totally  different.  Where  does 
the  truth  lie?  Johnson  was  a  rigid  observer  of 
fidelity  in  all  that  he  told;  and  as  two  wit* 
nesses  are  entitled  to  more  credibility  than  one, 
where  there  is  an  equal  respectability  in  all,  we 
must  suppose  that  the  inaccuracy  is  in  Boswell, 
and  that  the  exact  account  is  to  be  found  in  Cum* 
berland  and  Mrs.  Piozzi.  What  increases  the 
confusion  is,  that  Sir  John  Hawkins,  who  also 
professes  to  tell  what  Johnson  told,  has  given  ^a 
narrative  which  differs  from  both. 

• 

Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagrae  ? 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Cumberland  did  not 
preserve  his  lines  upon  Goldsmith,  produced  on 
the  occasion,  as  he  has  stated  it.  He  thanks  him, 
however,  with  gratitude  for  the  epitaph  which 
Goldsmith  bestowed  upon  him  in  his  posthumous 
poem  of  Retaliation.  From  this  it  may  be  con- 
jectured that  he  considered  the  lines  as  encomiastic: 
but  though  some  of  them  certainly  are,  there  are 
others  which  I  think  convey  more  censure  than 
praise.     Let  the  reader  judge : 

Here  Cumberland  lies,  havtn|^  acted  his  partt^ 

The  Terence  of  England,  the  mender  of  hearts ; 

A  flattering  painter,  who  made  it  his  care 
.    To  draw  men  as  they  ought  to  be,  not  as  they  are ; 
'    His  gallants  are  all  fiaultiess,  his  women  diTina, 

And  comedy  wonders  at  being  so  fine : 

Like  a  tragedy  queen  he  has  dizen*d  her  out. 

Or  rather  like  tragedy  giving  a  rout. 
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Hit  Mk  have  tfac|r  felli^  fo  lost  in  a  ctowd 

Of  virtues  and  fedinpy  that  folly  grows  proud. 

And  cozcomlM  alike  in  their  fieulings  alone, 

Adopting  his  portraits  are  pleas'd  with  their  own ; 

Say,  where  has  our  poet  this  malady  caught  ? 

Or,  wherefore  his  characteri  thus  without  fault  ? 

Say,  was  it  that  Taimy  directing  his  view 

To  Md  out  men's  Tirtocs,  and  finding  them  few, 

j|nite  sidL  of  puriuing  each  tmuhleaome  elf,  ^ 

He  grew  lazy  at  last,  and  drew  from  himself?  * 

The  first  two  lines  of  this  epitaph  are  certainly 
encomiastic,  and  the  last  four  are  elegantly  so. 
But  surely  it  is  no  praise  to  a  dramatic  writer  to  be 
told  that  he  has  ^^  dizened  comedy  out  like  a  tra- 
gedy queen/'  or  made  her  ^^  like  tragedy  giving  a 
rout/'  Nor  is  it  very  flattering  to  his  skill  in  de- 
picting real  life,  that  he  ^'  draws  men  as  they 
ought  to  be,  not  as  they  are  /'  these  are  such  ex- 
cellencies as  a  comedian  can  well  spare.  It  is  the 
peculiar  province  of  comedy  to  exhibit  the  man- 
ners and  characters  with  fidelity ;  to  make  its  per- 
sonages speak  and  act,  as  they  are  known  to  speak 
^nd  act  in  the  world,  with  only  so  much  exaggera- 
tion as  may  serve  to  relieve  the  insipidity  and  lan- 
guor of  domestic  life.  If  it  depart  from  this  se- 
vere model,  and  encroach  upon  the  confines  of  the 
tragic  muse  by  pomp  of  diction,  elevation  of  cha- 
racter, or  dignity  of  incident,  it  ceases  to  be  co- 
medy, without  becoming  its  opposite,  and  pleases 
less  than  either. 

Some  of  these  defects  certainly  belong  to  Cum- 
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berland:  and  it  was  with  a  reference  to  them, 
which  were  conspicuously  displayed  in  his  early 
dramas,  that  Goldsmith  probably  wrote  those  se- 
vere lines  which  the  object  of  them  patiently  con- 
ceived to  be  complimentary. 

It  was  well,  however,  he  did  think  so ;  or  we 
s^o«ld  never,  perhaps,  have  had  that  character,  and 
those  anecdotes  of  their  author,  which  I  have  al- 
ready transcribed,  or  the  following  still  more 
finished  one : 

**  There  wants  but  Goldsmith  now  to  make  us  foU, 
And  Garrick  says  he  loiters  hy  the  way, 
•Because  forsooth  some  idle  knave  has  said. 
That  men  of  fashion  should  be  always  latc» 
And  by  their  want  of  manners  shew  their  ta&te. 
Ah !  Oliver,  your  friend  has  found  you  out> 
For  Johnson,  with  emphatic  eyes,  declares 
*  David  is  right,'  and  that  conArms  the  truth. 
But  see,  at  length,  th'  eccentric  being  oome»— 
Seasons  and  times  to  Goldsmith  are  unknown ; 
What  he  is  not  he  wouU  be,  what  he  is 
He  knows  not,  or  forgets.    Give  him  a  pen. 
And  clear  as  Helicon  his  period  flows : 
Let  him  employ  his  tongue  to  speak  his  thoughts, 
It  babbles  idly,  and  betrays  the  trust. 
Yet  this  is  he,  whose  prose  I  should  not  fear 
To  match  with  Addison's,  his  verse  with  Pope's. 

*  Heavens!  is  this  he  ?'  a  stnmger  might  esdaim ; 
But  though  no  stranger  eye  perchance  could  trace 
The  secret  mark,  with  which  the  muse  had  stamp'd 
His  passport  to  the  Heliconian  fount. 
Yet  Reynolds,  by  that  sympathy  of  soul. 
Which  Genius  shares  with  Genius,  saw  the  mark. 
And  made  his  portrait  witness  to  a  mind. 
Which  in  tl^e  ori^nal  so  few  descried. 
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But  wlat  ayaU'd  it  thee,  nq^tected  fa«rd» 
How  thy  vene  trickl'd,  or  thy  period  flow'd  ? 
The  loethBome  vampire  Poverty,  through  life, 
kasatiate,  clung  to  thee,  and  suck'd  thy  blood 
To  the  last  drop.    By  thy  tick  couch  I  stood, 
Aad  saw  death's  hand  was  on  thee ;  shall  I  say 
That  thou  wert  vain,  and  carelessTy  dispen'd 
The  slender  pittance  that  tiiy  genius  eam*d  ? 
No,  'twere  a  cruel  comment  on  thy  life ; 
He  who  no  harvest  reaps  can  hoard  no  grain  ; 
Had  it  not  heen  that  Johnson's  generous  seal. 
For  a  lew  pounds,  bartered  thy '  Vicar's  Tale»' 
Pton'd  in  the  veriest  anguish  of  despair. 
The  pavement,  or  the  step  to  some  proud  door 
Had  been  thy  sto&y  piUtfw  for  the  night." 

After  this  just  eulogy  of  a  man  whose  works 
will  be  forgotton  only  with  the  language  in  which 
they  are  written,  follows  a  temperate  but  discrimi- 
nating censure  of  another  poet  (Mr.  Walter  Scott) 
to  whose  volumes  I  should  be  unwilling  to  promise 
an  equal  duration  if  I  had  any  authority  to  lose 
as  a  prophet.  His  popularity  is  grelttt,  and  no  man 
acquires  popularity  without  possessing  something 
that  deserves  it;  but  popularity  is  a  very  equivocal 
test  of  merit. 

The  history  of  modern  literature  is  full  of  names 
that  once  stood  upon  as  proud  a  height  as  this 
"  proudest  boast  of  the  Caledonian  muse'*  (to 
use  the  simple  language  of  Miss  Seward*),  but 


*  Did  Miss  Seward  ever  read  Bums  ?  Had  she  no  feeling  oC  kit  poetry, 
Jastly  so  denominated  ?  I  may  be  fastidious,  perhaps>  or  utterly  destitute 
of  taste,  but  I  would  not  rank  with  Bi^ms*  Tarn  O^Shanter,  his  Plsion,  (par- 
tieolarly  the  second  DuanJ,  his  Twa  Dogi,  his  Cotter's  Saturday  Night, 
or  his  Jolly  BeggoTt,  any  thing  that  Mr.  ScoU  ever  ha»  written,  or  ever 
thaU  write. 
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which  are  now  remembered  neither  with  admira- 
tion nor  delight.  Posterity  has  not  ratified  the 
decree  which  contempomry  9pplau«e  too  rashly 
uttered. 

Mr.  Scott  has  merit.  No  one  will  deny  this  who 
wishes  to  be  believed.  His  descripticms,  whether 
of  visible  nature,  of  feudal  manners,  or  of  the  gor- 
geous scenes  of  chivalry,  have  a  distinctness  and 
appropriation  in  them  as  well  as  vigour,  which 
rouse  the  imagination  to  a  forcible  conception  of 
what  he  describes.  But  in  that  siogle  excellence 
begins  and  ends  his  claim  to  eminence.  The  graces 
of  composition  he  cannpt  display  from  the  familiar 
structure  of  his  verses,  which,  by  recalling  to  the 
reader's  mind  the  merry  couplets  of  Butler  and 
Swift,  destroy  those  ideas  of  dignity,  sublimity, 
and  grandeur,  which  are  associated  with  our  no- 
tions of  heroiq  poetry. 

If  any  one  doubts  the  truth  of  this,  let  him  try  the 
happiest  passages  of  Mr.  Scott's  poems  with  those 
of  Milton  or  Dryden,  Akenside  or  Pope,  and  mark 
how  mean  and  insignificant  the  jingle  of  his  eight- 
syllable  lines  will  appear,  compared  to  the  lofty 
and  sonorous  march  of  their  language. 

Neither  do  1  think  him  gifted  with  the  imagina- 
tion of  a  poet.  Where  shall  we  find,  in  his  pro- 
ductions, that  sublimity  of  conception  whidh  fills 
the  reader  with  a  kindred  greatness  of  thought, 
and  hurries  him  along  at  the  writer's  will  ?  Where 
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ahull  we  fiqd  those  daring  imi^es  by  which,  in  a 
siDgte  line,  more  is  conveyed  to  the  &ncy*than  all 
the  gtorea  of  language  could  effect  ?  Does  he  ever 
charm  ua  with  a  continued  stream  of  eldqiient 
compoaitioD,  on  which  the  mind  dwells  with  a  sort 
of  ravishment*  veads,  pauses  to  enjoy,  reads,  again, 
aad  at  l^st  turns  away  from  the  inspiring  page  with 
eyes  that  beam  forth  a  radiance  of  delight  ?  Are 
there  in  his  works  any  of  those  grand  and  subKme 
mor^  truths  whiqb  the  memory  treasures  up  as 
axiiHEDs,  stfid  whioh  are  expretaed  with  an  energy 
of  diction  corresponding  to  their  greatness?  Has 
he  given  us  any  of  those  terrible  graces  of  poetry 
which  harrow  up  the  feelings,  and  fill  us  with  a 
aort  of  convulsive  admiration,  an  agony  of  delight, 
approaching  to  terror ;  such  as  he  feels  who  reads 
those  lines  of  Milton  which  tell  of  the  comfort* 
less  mansions  ^*  where  hope  never  comes  \*  that 
picture  of  a  future  state  in  Shakspeare,  where 
^^  the  delighted  spirit  bathes  in  fiery  floods ;''  or 
even  that  line  of  his  countryman,  Burns,  which 
describes  the  grey  hairs  of  a  murdered  &ther, 
sticking  to  the  handle  of  the  knife  with  which  his 
son  had  mangled  him  } 

These  are  flights  of  genius  which,  alone,  might 
redeem  volumes  of  dullness ;  but  they  who  took 
them,  took  many  as  noble,  and  some  nobler.  Can 
theadmirers  of  Mr.  Scott  produce  any  thing  in  his 
poems  which  even  approaches,  though  at  a  dis- 
tance, to  such  flights  ?     Can  they — but  I  will  not 

T2 
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swell  these  interrogatories  by  pursuing  them 
through  all  the  qualifications  of  a  poet  ?  I  will 
close  them  by  one  emphatic  question.  It  has  been 
foolishly  demanded,  where  does  Mr.  Scott  differ 
from  our  greatest  poets,  but  in  the  structure  of  bis 
verse  ?  I  ask — where  does  he  resemble  them?  Let 
this  be  satisfactorily  answered,  and  Mr.  Scott's 
fame  will  then  find  that  level  now  which  it  will 
certainly  find  hereafter. 

I  am  not  Mr.  Scott's  enemy.  I  know  nothing 
of  him  but  his  works.  Them  I  have  read,  and  I 
I  suppose  have  read  them  with  as  little  delight  as 
any  man  i  n  the  kingdom.  He  is  too  far  elevated  by 
fortune  and  by  popularity  to  be  susceptible  of  any 
pain  from  the  opinions  of  one  so  far  distant  firom 
both  as  myself,  or  I  would  not  tell  him,  that  hav- 
ing read  the  first  two  cantos  of  his  Lady  of  the 
Lake,  from  necessity,  shortly  after  it  appeared,  I 
have  never  since  been  able,  by  any  eflForts  of  reso- 
lutioU)  by  any  determinations  of  prudence,  to  finish 
that  work.  Whether  this  maybe  reckoned  my  hap- 
piness or  my  misfortune,  1  will  not  say ;  but  I 
am  very  certain  that  the  world  (I  mean  Mr.  Scott's 
world — his  admirers),  will  ascribe  it  io  something 
I  may  not  name,  because  1  would  rather  it  should 
come  from  them  than  from  me. 

Yet  1  can  be  pleased  with  some  things  that  he 
has  written,  and  have  been  particularly  so,  with 
what,  perhaps,  is  the  best  thing  he  ever  did  write ; 
i  mean  those  stanzas,  in  his  last   poem  of  Don 
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which  begin  with  this  liae:  *'  A  vari- 
ous host,  ffom  kindred  realms  they  came;''  aod 
which  contain  a  spifited  and  poetical  delineation 
of  the  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  characters. 

When  I  consider  the  rapidity  with  which  Mr. 
Scott  has  produced  his  poems,  I  am  sometimes 
tempted  to  think  that  he  has  formed  a  much  juster 
notion  of  his  own  talents  than  his  applauders  have ; 
and  that,  finding  himself  popular  without  inquir- 
ing how  he  became  so,  he  wisely  resolves  to  profit 
by  thelticky  chance  before  the  infatuation  subsides, 
andhis  commodities  lose  that  accidental  value  which 
fashion  now  bestows  upon  them.  I  may  be  wrong 
in  this  conjecture ;  but  I  can  divine  no  other  iqo- 
tive  for  a  man's  writing  so  many  verses  in  so  short 
a  time.  Were  lasting  fame  his  object  I  think  he 
would  know  better  bow  to  seek  it. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  analyse  the  causes  of 
Mr.  Scott's  popularity,  or  the  peculiarities  which 
distinguish  bis  compositions;  but,  as  I  have  cen- 
sured those  compositions  with  that  freedom  which 
I  think  becomes  every  man  who  means  fairly  (and 
which  any  man  may  exercise  towards  me  with 
equal  sincerity,  or  with  less  if  he  prefer  it,  with- 
out provoking  the  slightest  emotion  of  resentment), 
I  will  not  disdain  to  derive  confidence  in  my  opi- 
nions from  the  authority  of  others,  and  shall  there-* 
fore  seek  to  propitiate  the  reader  (if  he  liappen  to  ad- 
mire Mr.  Scott's  poetry  something  more  than  I  do), 
by  shewing  him  that  I  do  not  stand  quite  alone* 
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The  foUc^wing  are  the  liMs  of  Cumberiiind  to 
which  I  referredi  Itod  to  whic^^  indeed,  fiiudt  be 
afBcribed  all  the  dis^eavar^  which  this  digression 
may  eit^He: 

*'  And  wai  there  then  no  patron  to  be  foond. 
But  one  ai  hase  and  needy  as  thyaelf  ? 
Ah  thon»  |he  miue  of  MaiSiian  tmA  die  Imkit^ 
Riefa  aa  Pacudus'  stream,  dost  Aon  not  Mush, 
To  see  thine  elder,  worthier,  sister  sit 
In  tatter'd  itiu^nt  over  Goldsmith's  cpra^. 
With  that  sweat « viUaffe  poem'  In  her  haii^» 
8ad  emblem  of  her  poor  '  deserted'  bard  ? 
Irbou  in  thy  banner'd  hall,  with  kilted  knights 
And  elfin  page,  array'd  In  pidnted  rest, 
QetKufd  o'er  with  ma^e  dharaotersi  4ena'd 
To  pii22le  and  surprise  the  gaping  crowds* 
'    Sbe,  with  no  other  canopy  but  tieav'n. 
No  tro|Ay  but  the  amaranthine  wl«afth« 
That  binds  her  brow,  in  contemplation  rapt* 
Waiting  the  award  of  i^^  yet  to  come. 

Conscious  of  all  the  peril  I  intnir, 
i  moat  noir  leave  my  cause  to  futmre  H^msm, 
And  rest  in  hnmble  hope,  that  what  I  have  said. 
Posterity  will  sanction.    Sixty  years 
I'f  e  worn  the  livery  of  the  true-bom  muse ; 
She  is  my  rightfnl  mistress  s  her  I  senre: 
Witches  and  goblins  must  be  chas'd  away. 
And  truth  and  nature,  and  the  genuine  taste. 
For  elassic  purity  must  be  rester'd. 
Ere  men  shall  listen  to  the  measur'd  straiai 
Of  her  melodious  bear'n-strung  harp  again." 

Had  Miss  Seward  lived  to  peruse  these  lines, 
methitaks  how  she  wouM  have  poured  ibrth  her 
Wrath  land  indignation  in  a  letter  to  some  friend, 
(hereafter  t6  be  published),  perhaps  to  Mr.  Scott 
himself;  and  she  wouM  have  felt  no  hesitation  in 
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pronouncing  them  a  fresh  proof  that  Cumberland 
was  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary.  A  periodical  critic,  in* 
deed,  has  insinuated  that  he  wrote  them  from  the 
mingled  feelings  of  disappointment,  poverty,  and 
envy.  I  think  otherwise:  I  think  that  he  penned 
them  with  sincere  regret  to  see  our  classic  models 
disregarded,  and  from  a  real  wish  to  rouse  the  pub- 
lic taste  from  that  lethdigy  which  makes  it  slum- 
ber over  the  strains  of  our  imcient  and  approved 
bards,  while  it  is  patiefitly  receiving  the  fetters 
which  a  new  race  of  rer^ifiera  are  foispng  finr  i^ 
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chap:   XIII. 

JCumberland  produces  the  Fashionable  Lover. 

— A  defence  cf  sentimental  comedy .''^Mev aV' 

0ER  and  Terence. — The  passions  which  pre* 

-  dispose  to  virtue  mere  easily  moved  by  tears  than 

'by   smiles. ^'•^umber land* s   complaints    against 

the  critics. —  Lord  Mansfield's  opinion  of 

•  an  anonymous  defamer. — Examination  of  the 

Fashionable  Lover. — Total  failure  of  the 

author  in  drawing  the  Scotch  character. — Cttwi- 

ber  land's  ridicule  of  the  citizens  derived  from  for* 

mer  dratnatistSj  not  from  actual  inspection. — No 

wit  in  this  piece.— ^Inconsistency  of  Cumberland. 

The  next  drama  whjch  the  prolific  muse  of  Cuuir 
berland  produced,  was  the  Fashionable  Lover. 
This  play  he  seems  always  to  have  contemplated 
with  much  pleasure,  as  the  happiest  effort  of  bis 
pen,  and  as  avowedly  superior  both  in  composi- 
tion and  in  moral,  to  the  West  Indian.  In  this 
I  very  willingly  concur ;  but  1  do  not  equally  con- 
cur in  the  author's  belief,  that  it  approaches  very 
nearly  to  what  the  true  style  of  comedy  ought 
to  be, — Joca  non  infra  soccum^  seria  non  usque 
cothumum. 

It  is  a  comedy  of  intrigue  rather  than  of  charac- 
ter, for  the  chief  delight  of  the  reader  or  spectator 
arises  from  the  situations  of  its  personages.  It  is 
precisely  what  the  French  denominate  la  comedie 
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larmoyante.  There  is  very  little  in  it  thut  pro- 
duces merrimeDt ;  but  much  that  calls  forth  the 
serious  affections  of  our  nature.  '^  Aubrey  and 
his  daughter  Augusta/'  says  Davies  very  justly, 
<<  are  pathetic  children  of  Melpomene/' 

The  vehement  censures  which  some  critics,  and 
especially  those  of  France,  have  fulminated  against 
the  sentimental  comedy,  partake  more  of  bigotry 
than  reason.  Laughter  and  ridicule  they  consider 
as  the  legitimate  weapons  of  comedy  ;  but,  if  vir- 
tue can  be  inculcated  through  the  soft  influence  of 
tears ;  if,  by  awakening  the  heart  to  tenderness, 
we  can  dispose  it  to  the  admission  of  moml  truth, 
he  who  would  4^ny  to  comedy  this  privilege  may 
be  proaounced  an  enemy  to  human  happiness. 

Perhaps,  indeed,  it  would  be  easy  to  prove  that 
the  mind  is  more  apt  to  receive  improvement, 
more  calculated*  to  acknowledge  the  loveliness  of 
virtue,  and  to  reject  the  allurements  of  vice,  when 
the  affections  are  aroused  by  the  pathetid  than 
when  they  are  merely  amused  by  the  ridiculous. 
Were  it  my  office  to  amend  the  sinner,  or  to  con- 
firm the  resolutions  of  the  wavering  penitent,  I 
would  seize  the  moment  of  sadness  and  melan- 
choly to  commence  my  operations,  rather  than 
that  when 

Th«  ideot  iMigliter  keepi  men's  cyei, 
And  jitnin  their  cheeks  to  idle  mertiment, 
A  passion  hateful  to  my  purposes. 

,  Eidicule*  is  not  the  most  effective  weapon  with 
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which  to  encoonter  depravity.  Make  meft  laugh, 
afid  you  make  them  pkaaed ;  and  that  with  which 
they  are  pleased  they  wUl  not  abhor«  Gaiety  dis- 
poses the  heart  to  contontment ;  \mi  crait^tmeiit 
is  a  state  hostile  to  reformation.  It  inTests  objects 
with  appearances  the  most  flattering  and  seducive, 
and  robs  them  of  that  importance  which  should  be« 
long  to  all  that  is  connected  with  molal  rectitude. 
With  our  ideas  of  mirth  we  associate  somewhat  of 
meanness;  for  no  man  can  laugh  at  and  respect 
the  same  thing. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  the  drama,  and  its 
noblest  one,  is  to  instruct  mankind ;  to  make  them 
wiser  and  to  make  them  better.  JPi^  and  terror 
are  the  instruments  by  which  the  tragic  muse  com- 
pletes  her  purpose ;  laughter  and  ridicule  are  sup« 
posed  to  be  the  exclusive  o^es  of  the  comic.  To 
extend  the  influence  of  comedy,  however,  to 
widen  the  sphere  of  its  operative  power,  and  to 
give  it  additional  means  of  doing  good,  is  to 
exalt  its  nature,  and  without  depriving  it  of  aught 
that  it  already  possesses  to  bestow  upon  it  some* 
thing  more. 

Nor  by  doing  this  can  it  be  said  that  we  destroy 
its  peculiar  character,  which  is  a  representation 
of  real  and  familiar  life.  Such  incidents  aa  belong 
to  sentimental  comedy,  those  touching  scenes  of 
domestic  woe  which  spring  from  dom^iitic  follies, 
vices,  or  misfortunes,  are  as  much  the  picture  of 
what  may  be  found  in  society  by  actual  inspection, 
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as  any  thing  which  has  hitherto  been  pronCKinced 
the  legitimate  topics  of  the  comic  drama.  Every 
man's  estperience  confirms  this ;  and  while  tragedy, 
therefore,  calls  forth  our  tears  alone,  let  it  be  the 
proYHice  4>f  comedy  to  mingle  them  with  our 
smiles,  to  awaken  the  serious  as  well  as  the  cheer- 
fill  affections  of  our  nature,  and  to  enforce  the 
practice  of  virtue,  by  making  us  laugh  at  folly,  and 
ireep  for  the  consequences  of  vice. 

Why,  indeed,  the  exclusion  of  all  tender  and 
pathetic  incidents  should  be  so  rigorously  de- 
manded in  comedy,  I  cannot  tell.  The  ancients, 
from  whose  practice  we  have  derived  our  critical 
dogmas,  were  not  without  examples  of  such  mix- 
tures ;  and  Menander  among  the  Greeks,  and  Te- 
rence (his  imitator)  among  the  Romans,  did  not 
disdain  to  borrow  fi*om  tragedy  her  sighs  and  tears. 
The  Andria  of  Terence  is  preserved  to  us,  and 
tormn  a  decisive  instance ;  but  of  Menander  no- 
thing more  than  a  few  fragments  have  come  down 
to  posterity,  from  which  no  certain  inference  can 
be  deduced.  We  know,  however,  that  the  Latin 
poet  copied  from  the  Greek,  and  hence  a  similarity 
(^manner  is  presumed. 

That  which  has  its  foundation  in  nature,  how- 
ever,  no  opposition  can  overthrow;  and  senti<* 
mental  comedy  has  continued  to  flourish  both  in 
France  and  in  England,  almost  to  the  eitclusion  of 
what  is  denominated  pure  comedy.  I  fear  indeed 
that  the  abuse  of  it  will  toon  extinguish,  in  this 
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country,  all  emulation  to  attempt  either  the  one 
or  the  other;  the  stage  will  degenerate  into  a 
receptacle  for  love-lorn  tales,  surprising  adven- 
tures, and  unnatural  incidents;  and  those  who 
attempt  to  exhibit  wit  and  humour  in  the  de- 
lineation of  character,  will  substitute  buffoonery 
for  the  one,  and  exaggerated  deformity  for  the 
other. 

Against  this  increasing  depravity  of  dramatic 
composition,  it  may  be  mentioned  as  the  merit 
of  Cumberland,  that  he  always  opposed  himself. 
He  considered  the  cause  of  legitimate  comedy  as 
entrusted  to  his  keeping,  and  whatever  difference 
of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  the  enei^y  with  which 
he  fulfilled  his  high  commission,  it  must  at  least 
be  allowed  that  he  did  not  wilfully  betray  it.  He 
knew  his  duty,  and  performed  it  with  a  sincere 
and  honourable  zeal:  how  much  better  a  better 
man  might  have  performed  it,  need  not  be  asked. 
He  naaintained  his  post  to  the  last,  and  some  re- 
spect is  due  to  the  fidelity  of  him  who  does  all 
he  can  to  stem  the  torrent  which  nature  has  depiecjt 
him  power  to  turn* 

Of  that  species  of  comedy  which  we  have  been 
considering,  the  FcLshionabk  Lover  is,  perhaps,  as 
pleasing  a  specimen  as  the  modern  theatre  can 
produce.  It  was  acted  in  1772,  and  was  well  re- 
ceived. That  it  does  not  continue  to  be  performed 
can  arise  only  from  that  imperious  demand  for 
novelty  which,  like  a  gulpk,  receives  all  that  ii) 
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thrown  into  it,  and  into  which  good  taste  was 
thrown  long  ago.  Who  would  not  prefer  to  wit- 
ness the  scenes  of  this  play  rather  than  the  insipid 
dialogues,  and  monstrous  absurdities  with  which 
an  audience  is  presented  in  the  dramas  of   Mr* 

R Mr.  D- Mr.  H or  Mr.  L ?♦ 

In  the  advertisement  to  this  play  he  acknow- 
ledges the  assistance  he  received  from  Garrick, 
in  the  composition,  and  justly  professes  not  to 
have  exhibited  any  original  character  in  it.  He 
seizes  the  opportunity  also  of  inveighing  with  his 
accustomed  bitterness,  against  the  attacks  of  the 
diurnal  critics.  In  his  zeal,  indeed,  to  prove  the 
danger  to  literature  in  general,  of  permitting  their 
audacious  censures,  he  shews  that  he  is  more  con- 
cerned to  secure  himself  from  their  influence  than 
the  rest  of  his  brethren ;  but  he  urges  a  mode  of 
reasoning,  in  support  of  his  opinion,  somewhat 
ludicrous. 

He  supposes  there  were,  at  the  time  he 
wrote,  many  men  of  fine  talents  for  dramatic 
composition,  who,  having  all  the  sensibility  of 
genius  about  them,  were  deterred  from  bringing 
their  talents  into  action  by  the  dread  of  news- 
paper writers  and  critical  pamphleteers.  What  a 
loss,  therefore,  it  might  be  presumed,  the  public 
were  sustaining  by  the  tender  solicitude  of  these 
susceptible  men  of  genius ;  and  how  much  it  was 

*  If  ,  in  this  instance,  I  have  used  the  initials  instead  of  the  names,  it  is 
because  the  ambi^ty  vtill  embrace  nearly  the  whole  of  our  modern  dra- 
matic writers,  and  save  me  the  trouble  of  distinct  enumeration. 
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to  be  deplored  that  the  legislature  did  not  devise 
some  means  by  which  persons,  gifted  at  once  with 
so  much  talent  and  so  much  sensibility,  might  be 
secure,  in  displaying  the  one,  from  the  violation 
of  the  other. 

Cumberland  was  well  persuaded  that  there  were 
such  men,  because  he  knew  "  how  general  it  is 
for  men  of  the  finest  parts,  to  be  subject  to  the 
finest  feelings/'  Now,  if  by  "  the  finest  feelings,'* 
he  meant  those  selfish  feelings  which  begin  and 
end  only  in  the  repose  and  happiness  of  their  pes* 
sessor;  if  he  meant  those  feelings  which  are 
aroused  into  agony  or  resentment  at  the  slightest 
breath  of  censure ;  if,  in  short,  he  meant  thos^ 
feelings  which  every  irritated  author  may  boast  of, 
when  he  writhes  beneath  the  lash  of  an  angry  eris- 
tic, (and  the  general  tenor  of  the  paragraph  justi«> 
fies  no  other  interpretation),  why  then,  as  Cumherr 
land  had  those  feelings  to  a  degree  sufilciently 
inimical  to  his  peace,  and  as  he  felt  every  mode  of 
reproof  with  such  acuteness,  that  Garrick  used  to 
call  him  the  ^^  man  without  a  skin,''«  it  follows, 
by  a  simple  process  of  induction,  that  he  thought 
himself  a  ^^  man  of  the  finest  parts,"  as  he  cer* 
tainly  had  what  he  consideced  as  the  criterion  of 
them,  a  morbid  irritability  of  mind. 

This  inference,  indeed,  is  supported  by  a  dis^ 
tinct  avowal  of  Cumberland's,  in  the  very  same 
paragraph,  whence  I  have  extracted  the  preceding 
sentence.      "  Whether  the  reception  of  this  co- 
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m^y)''  aays  he,  ^'  may  be  such  a«  shall  enooui- 
rage  me  to  future  efforts,  is  of  small  consequence 
to  the  public ;  but  if  it  should  chance  to  obtain 
some  little  credit  with  the  candid  part  of  ii)wkind» 
and  its  author, /or  imce^  escape  without  thos^  per* 
$imai  and  unworthy  a^ernom^  which  writers,  who 
hide  their  own  names,  fling  on  them  who  publish 
theirs,  my  success,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  draw 
forth  others  to  the  undertaking  with  far  superior 
abilities,  &:c.'' 

I  am  certain  the  conclusion  of  this  hypothetical 
sentence  does  not  accord  with  the  reader's  precon- 
ception of  what  was  to  come.  But  while  C  umber-^ 
kind  shewed  he  was  thus  sensible  to  attacks,  could 
he  doubt  that  there  would  be  plenty  to  attack 
him  ?  The  pletsure  of  every  undertaking  consists 
partly  in  its  success;  and  they  who  live  by  ca- 
l^mmies  and  scurrility,  are  alwajys  pleased  to  see 
that  th^  succeed  in  tbeif  vocation.  Nothing 
will  sooner  silence  the  tongue  of  defamation  than 
contempt;  but  if  a  man  runs  about  to  tell  his 
neighbours  what  has  been  said  of  him,  or  if  he 
writes  and  tells  the  world  how  he  has  beep  tra- 
duced, he  becomes  the  pander  to  his  own  disgrace, 
he  gives  the  slander  circulation,  and  invites  society 
to  be  present  at  a  feast  where  his  own  heart  and 
character  are  served  up  for  the  repast.  Be  to  the 
storm  insensible,  and  the  storm  cannot  hurt  you ; 
but  if  you  weep  and  sigh   at  every  blast  that 
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whistles  round  your  defenceless  head,  you  are  at 
ODce  its  victim  and  its  sport; 

Lord  Mansfield  formed  a  just  notion  of  proce- 
dure in  these  cases.  *'  If/'  said*:  he  to  Cum- 
berland  on  a  certain  occasion,  **  a  single  syllable 
from  my  pen  could  at  once  confute  an  anonymous 
deiamer,  I  would  not  gratify  him  with  the  word/' 
Would  all  mankind  adopt  this  lofty  principle,  we 
should  soon  see  the  herd  of  libellers  perishing  in 
the  filth  of  their  own  imaginations,  which  now  is 
quickened  into  vitality  by  the  warmth  of  opposi- 
tion. 

Before  passing  on  to  the  examination  of  the 
Ftishianable  Lover^  I  will  stop  to  applaud  the 
prologue,  which  is  written  with  much  gaiety,  and 
even  with  some  degree  of  wit ;  though,  perhaps, 
Johnson  would  have  said  it  has  more  profonity 
than  wit.  As  it  is  not  to  be  found  ii^  all  editions 
of  the  play,  the  reader  may  not  be  displeased,  per- 
haps, to  see  it  here.  It  was  spoken  by  Mr.  Wes- 
ton, in  the  character  of  a  Printet^s  Devil. 

<*  I  am  a  devil,  so  please  ynu— and  mjust  hoof 

Up  to  the  poet  yonder  with  this  proof ; 

I'd  read  it  to  you :  but.  In  fiuth>  'tis  odds 

For  one  poor  devil  to  face  so  many  Gods. 

A  ready  imp  I  am,  who  kindly  greets 

Young  authors  with  their  first  exploits  in  sheets ; 

While  the  press  groans,  in  place  of  dry  nurse  stands. 

And  takes  the  bantling  from  the  midwife's  hands. 

If  any  author  of  prolific  brains. 
In  this  good  company  feels  labour  pains ; 
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If  any  gentle  poet,  lig  with  rime« 

Has  run  his  reekoninf  out,  and  gone  hU  time ! 

If  any  critic  prq^ant  with  ill  nature. 

Cries  out  to  he  deliver'd  of  his  satire^  * 

Know  such,  that  at  our  hospital  of  musesj,  \ 

He  may  lie  in,  in  private,  if  he  chuses : 

We've  single  lodgings  there  for  secret  sinners. 

With  good  encottfagement/br  young  beginners. 

r 

Here's  one  now  that  is  free  enough  in  reason ; 
This  bard  breeds  regulariy  once  a  season  ; 
lliree  of  a  sort,  of  homely  form  and  feature. 
The  plain  coarse  progeny  of  humble  nature ; 
Home  bred  and  bom ;  no  strangers  he  tUsplays,    - 
Nor  tortures  free-bom  limbs  in  stiff  French  stays  { 
Two  you  have  rear'd,  but,  between  you  and  me. 
This  youngest  is  the  &T'rite  of  the  three. 
Nine  tedious  months  he  bore  this  babe  about, 
lot  it,  in  charity,  Uve  nine  nights  out ; 
Slay  biit  his  month  vq> ;  give  some  little  law ; 
Tis  cowardly  to  attack  him  in  the  straw. 

Dear  gentlemen  correctors,  be  more  dvil ; 
Kfaid  courteous  sirs,  take  council  of  the  devil ; 
Stop  your  abuse,  for  while  your  readers  see 
Such  malice,  they  impute  your  works  to  me ; 
Thus,  while  you  gather  no  one  sprig  of  fame. 
Your  poor  unhappy  friend  is  put  to  shame ; 
Faith,  Sirs,  you  should  have  some  consideration. 
When  e'en  the  devil  pleads  against  damnation. 

The  action  of  this  comedy  is  contrived  with 
consideibble  skill,  though  not  with  sp  much  as 
might  be  wished.  The  arrival  of  Aubrey  just  tim« 
enough  to  meet  Colin,  who  had  before  been  just 
in  time  to  meet  his  daughter,  are  concurrences  too 
marked  and  too  convenient  for  the  author,  to  satisfy 
the  spectator.  The  effect  which  they  produce  might 

U 
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have  been  accomplished  by  circumstances  tome« 
what  more  probably  connected. 

This,  however,  does  not  diminish  the  general 
interest  of  the  fable.  The  distresses  of  Auguria^ 
and  her  perilsi  awaken  the  tenderest  emotions  ; 
while  her  final  preservation  from  them,  and  her 
union  with  the  man,  whom  she  loves,  but  who 
hardly  deserves  her  from  his  hasty  belief  of  her 
criminality,  diffuse  that  calm  satisfliction  through 
the  mind  which  always  accompanies  the  view  of 
innocence  and  virtue  triumphant. 

Of  the  characters  of  this  play  there  remains 
something  to  be  said;  and  first,  of  that  wherein 
the  author  has  utterly  failed — Colm  Macle^ 

How  he  came  to  attempt  the  portraiture  of  a 
Scotchman,  he  has  himself  told  us : 

"  In  one  of  these  meetings,"  says  he  (which 
were  held  at  the  British  Coffee-house,  and  fre- 
quented by  Garrick,  Goldsmith,  Beattie,  Foote, 
&c.)  "  it  was  suggested  and  recommended  to  m« 
to  take  up  the  character  of  a  North  Briton,  as  I 
had  those  of  an  Irishman  and  West  Indian.  I  ob- 
served, in  answer  to  this,  that  I  had  not  the  same 
chance  for  success  as  I  had  in  my  sketch  of 
O'Flaherty.  for  I  had.  never  resided  in  Scotland, 
and  should  be  perfectly  to  seek  for  the  dialect  of 
my  hero.  «  How  could  that  be,'  Fitzherbert  ob-  | 
served,  '  when  I  was  in  the  very  place  to  find  it,' 
(alluding  to  the  British  Coffee-house,  and  the 
company  we  were  in)  *  however,'  he  added  *  give 
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your  Scptchmaa  character,  and  take  your  chance 
for  dialect ;  if  you  briwg  a  Homap  on  the  stage, 
yoji  doo*t  make  him  ^p^ak  Latin/*--*'  No,  no/ 
cried  Foote,  ^  and  if  you  don't  make  him  wear 
bf^ecbes,  Garrtck  will  be  much  obliged  to  you. 
When  I  w^  at  Stranraer  I  went  to  the  Kirk, 
where  the  Mes9  J^kn  was  declaiming  most  furi- 
ously againat  luxury,  and,  as  heaven  shall  judge 
me,  there  was  not  a  pair  of  shoes  in  the  whole 
coQgregatioB/  '^ 

From  this  accideatal  suggestion  Cumberland 
imprtidQOtiy  sat  down  to  the  task  of  delineating  a 
Scotehman,  and  his  success  was  in  proportion  to 
his  piiesumptioB.  Whoever  has  been  in  Scotland, 
whoever  is  familiar  with  die  writers  in  the  Scottish 
dialect,  and  above  all,  a  Scotchman  himself,  will 
be  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  Colin  Macleod 
of  Cumberland.  He  says  he  had  no  other  guide 
for  the  dialect  than  what  the  Scotch  characters  on 
the  st^e  supplied  him  with  ;  but  even  of  these  he 
did  not  make  the  use  he  might.  Had  he  merely 
copied  from  Mrs.Centlivre  he  would  have  avoided 
much  that  now  offends ;  her  character  of  Gibby  in 

*  A  frivolooB  observation.  We  do  not  make  a  Roman  speak  Latin, 
becftose  H  is  now  a  dead  lan^age,  and  the  individual  no  longer  represents 
ani^oii«  Bottod^ctaSeoCcliBiao,  anIfiflwii«]i»ora  WdchniaB»assuch» 
and  deprive  them  of  that  dialect  by  which  they  are  distingmsbed  from  their 
fellow  subjects,  b  as  absurd  as  if  a  Wetchman,  Irishman,  or  Scotchman, 
were  to  write  a  drama  in  their  native  langua|^,  and  introduce  an  Eng^lbh- 
man  speaking  it  with  propriety.  Where  would  be  the  fine  satirical  humor 
of  Sir  Pertinax  Ma€tycophant*s  character,  if  Macklin  had  written  from 
snch  rules  ? 

U2 
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the  Wonder  J  is  drawn  with  remarkable  accuracy, 
and  was,  perhaps,  till  Macklin  wrote,  the  best  por- 
trait of  a  Scotchman  which  the  stage  possessed. 

Cumberland  was  acquainted  neither  with  the 
sentiments  nor  the  dialect  of  a  Scotchman,  nor 
even  with  the  orthography  of  his  dialect*  When 
he  had  diversified  it  with  a  few  such  familiar  and 
vulgar  phrases  as  "  Hoot  mon" — ^^  The  de'el  burst 
your  weam*' — "  Muckle  need" — ^**  Lassie" — ^**Had 
na',  could  na',"  &c«  he  fancied  he  was  skilfully 
exhibiting  the  phraseology  of  a  Highlander.  How 
greatly  he  ^iled,  however,  is  now  better  known 
than  when  he  wrote,  for  the  genius  of  Burns  has 
familiarised  a  great  portion  of  southern  readers 
with  a  form  of  speech  which  had  been,  heretofore, 
regarded  rather  as  the  amusement  of  an  antiquary 
to  unravel,  than  of  a  student  in  polite  literature  to 
enjoy.  He  was,  indeed,  supremely  ignorant  of 
what  he  laboured  to  display;  and  when  he  hap- 
pened to  catch  a  Scottish  word  or  phrase,  he  kne>¥ 
not  how  to  spell  it. 

^mong  the  other  characters,  Bridgtmore  wA 
his  family  stand  conspicuous.  These  were  selected 
from  a  class  in  society  (the  citizens),  whom  it  had 
long  been  the  fashion  with  dramatic  writers  to  pour- 
tray  with  every  aggravation  of  meanness,  vulgarity, 
and  absurdity.  Cuckoldom,  whoredom,  bestiality, 
gluttony,  ignorance,  and  a  preposterous  imitation 
of  pride,  were  considered  as  the  indigenous  growth 
of  the  city ;  from  thence,  as  from  a  vast  storehouse, 
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the  satirist,  the  lampooner,  the  humourist,  and  the 
painter,  transplanted  his  characters,  and  they  be- 
came at  last  such  hereditary  stock  in  the  hands  of 
successive  generations,  that  it  was  never  inquired 
by  what  rightit  was  first  obtained  or  afterwards  held. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  men  who  had  risen 
to  affluence  by  the  accumulations  of  trade,  men 
of  obscure  origin,  of  narrow  minds,  neglected 
ediimtion,  and  plebeian  manners,  would,  when 
wealth  gave  them  importance,  display  that  im- 
portance in  various  modes  of  absurdity  and  arro* 
gance.  He  who  crawls  into  day-light  through 
a  common  sewer,  will  carry  about  him  the  marks 
of  his  progress;  and  he. whose  qualifications  fit 
him  only  for  the '  subordinate  stations  of  life,  will 
not  appear,  in  the  eye  of  taste  or  reason,  any  thing 
nearer  to  dignity  or  grace  because  he  now  possesses 
a  thousand  pounds  where  once  he  possessed  a  gui- 
nea. The  original  stamp  of  his  extraction,  will  re- 
main upon  him,  uneffiiced  by  his  gold,  his  splen- 
dor, or  his  extravagance. 

This  would  be  particularly  the  case  when  the 
trading  part  of  the  community  was  separated  firom 
the  higher  classes  of  society  by  distinct  and  visible 
barriers ;  when  the  pursuit  of  commerce  was  re- 
garded as  ignoble,  and  its  agents  as  a  community 
of  beings  merely  useful  as  they  administered  to  the 
luxuries  of  the  great.  It  would  be  the  case  too, 
when,  education  not  being  generally  diffused,  no 
more  of  it  was  obtained  by  ^e  tradesman  than 
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ivhat  enabled  him  to  pbst  his  ledger,  tnd  compte- 
hend  th€  details  of  ht&  busineds ;  and  m  the  eatcia-* 
sion  from  polished  isbciety  was  the  result  of  this 
comparative  degradatlM,  it  naturally  followed 
that  these  proscribed  indirtduab  would  form  a 
distinct  class,  to  which  would  belong  manners, 
habits,  ceremonies,  and  even  language,  pecuHar  to 
itself;  •  these  manners  and  this  language,  tried 
by  the  standard  of  courtly  and  Patribian  life,  wtMild 
seem,  as  in  fact  they  were,  vulgar  and  ridiculouo ;  and 
they  would  appear  more  conspicuously  jbo,  becavse 
commonly  united  with  a  degree  of  wealth  which 
enabled  them  to  invite  attention  by  awkward  pomp 
and  obtrusive  splendour.  Hence  they  have  been 
adopted,  by  the  muse  of  comedy^  as  fit  ckjects  to 
provoke  laughter;  and  it  seemed  that  ridicule 
could  not  transgress  its  limits  in  depicting  those 
whose  preposterous  follies  defied  all  eiraggerattod. 

But  the  progress  of  refinement  has  been  gra* 
dually  softeping  all  these  asperities,  and  blending 
the  character  of  the  merchant  and  the  gMtleman 
into  one ;  till  now,  in  the  present  day,  a  British 
trader  feels  himself,  and  justly  too^  upon  a  proud 
equality  with  title,  rank,  and  fortune,  nor  need  he 
blush  at  the  comparison.  His  education,  his  ha- 
bits, his  probity,  his  manners,  and  conversation, 
place  him  on  that  level,  while  his  spirit  of  enter- 
prise, hi*  liberal  policy,  and  extensive  know- 
ledge  make  him  a  more  useful  member  of  society. 

This  honourable  and  beneficial  change  bad  been 
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tiperatedf  however,  long  before  the  name  of  a 
citizen  ceased  to  be  synonimous,  in  the  vocabulary 
oi  a  dramatist,  with  all  that  was  despicable,  uo- 
manly,  and  absurd.  When  Cumberland  wrote, 
indeed,  I  doubt  if  he  could  have  paralleled  his 
character  of  Bridgemare  in  the  whole  range  of  the 
city ;  yet,  he  makes  him  just  what  all  dramatists 
had  inade  a  citizen  befwe  him,  and  puts  into  his 
month  the  same  hereditary  cant  which  his 
brethren  had  employed  for  a  series  of  years. 
He  and  his  &mily  are  as  vu^ar,  as  mercenary,  as 
dishonest,  and  as  preposterous,  as  they  could  have 
been  made  had  Tom  Durfey  held  the  pen:  but 
he  would  have  given  them  a  little  more  in- 
decency, perhaps,  and  thus  have  completed  the 
picture. 

How  far  it  may  be  considered  rational  to  have 
ridiculed,  with  such  unrelenting  severity,  a  class 
of  men  to  whom  a  commercial  country,  like  this, 
must  owe  its  greatness,  its  power,  and  its  very  ex* 
istence,  I  will  not  stay  to  inquire :  but  I  am  happy 
to  add  that  the  prejudice  is  now  fast  disappearing, 
actually  bcH-ne  down  by  the  increased  and  increasing 
respectability  and  importance  of  its  objects,  and 
that  no  dramatist  would  npw  think  it  prudent  or 
necessary  to  wiiste  such  buffoonery  upon  a  citizen 
as  was  once  not  only  tolerated  but  enjoyed. 

The  next  character  that  demands  some  notice 
is  Moriime/s.  He  is  a  humourist  who  bears 
some    affinity  to   the  Sir  William  Thomhill  of 
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Goldsmith ;  a  man  who  does  good  without  the 
reputation  of  goodness,  concealing  his  virtues 
beneath  the  rough  mask  of  cynical  austerity: 
whose  heart  and  affections  are  benevolently  wann, 
but  whose  manners  repel  the  approach  of  those 
miseries  they  would  relieve.  His  asperity  some** 
times  degenerates  into  folly,  as  when  Aubrey  con* 
gratulates  him  upon  the  society  he  finds  in  bis 
books,  and  he  replies,  *^  that  truly  their  company 
is  more  tolerable  than  that  of  their  authors  would 
be;  I  can  bear  them  on  my  shelves,  though  I 
should  be  sorry  to  see  the  impertinent  puppies 
who  wrote  them/'  This  is  not  the  humour  of  an 
eccentric  man,  but  the  dullness  of  a  foolish  one; 
of  a  man  ^ho  thinks  that  to  say  something  which 
contradicts  received  opinions,  is  a  proof  of 
wisdom. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  that  a  humourist  should  be 
converted  into  a  very  silly  jester:  yetj  Mariimer* 
appears  in  this  light,  when  he  exclaims,  after 
hearing  of  his  nephew's  intentions  to.  marry, — 
*^  A  wife !  'sdeath,  sure  some  planetary  madness 
reigns  amongst  our  wives:  the  dog-star  never 
sets,  and  the  moon's  horns  are  fallen  on  fy^ 
heads." 

Notwithstanding,  however,  these  and  some 
similar  defects  in  the  character  of  Mortimer^  it  is 
one  that  pleases,  from  the  contrast  which  it 
contains  between  real  goodness  and  assumed 
austerity. 
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Cumberland  was  not  very  often  successful  when 
he  strove  to  be  witty.  His  talents  were  rather 
solid  than  shining:  and  the  reader  is  often  dis- 
pleased with  his  abortive  attempts  at  brilliancy. 
Thus,  in  the  play  before  ihe,  the  Frenchman  is 
made  to  ask  of  Colin  why  he  sent  away  the  horns, 
and  adds,  '^  it  is  very  much  the  ton  in  this  country 
for  the  fine  gentlemen  to  have  the  horns:*'  in 
which  remark  I  have  no  doubt  that  Cumberland 
meant  to  convey  a  witty  allusion :  but  though  the 
allusion  is  obvious,  the  wit,  to  me,  is  hidden. 

The  other  characters  require  no  specific  exami* 
nation.  Lard  Ahhermlle  is  merely  a  fashionable 
scoundrel,  who,  of  course,  reforms  before  the  fifth 
act  ends ;  Tyrrel  is  a  lover,  much  resembling  his 
generation  on  the  stage ;  and  Dr.  Druid  a  Welch 
antiquary  without  humour  enough  to  make  him 
interesting.  Aubrey  is  little  seen ;  but  his  daugh- 
ter maintains  a  firm  hold  over  the  afiections 
from  the  first  to  the  last.  Her  interview  with  her 
fiither  is  well  conducted,  and  overpowers  the 
feelings  ;  and  the  author  has  concluded  it  with  a 
reflection  in  the  character  of  Mwtimer  which  I 
think  a  very  fine  one. 

^'  Look  at  that  girl,'"  he  says,  pointing  to  the 
fainting  Augusta^  overwhelmed  with  the  sudden 
discovery  of  her  fether,  *'  'tis  thus  mortality  en- 
counters happiness ;  'tis  thus  the  inhabitant  of 
earth   meets  that  of  heaven,  with    tears,   with 
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faintingB*  with  surprise.  Let  others  call  thk  the 
weakness  of  our  nature :  to  me  it  proves  the  un- 
worthiness;  for  had  we  merits  to  entitle  us  to 
happiness,  the  means  would  not  be  wanting  to 
enjoy  it.'* 

.   The  language  of  this  drama  is  constructed  with 
greaicer  attention  to  what  the  diction  of  comedy 
should  be  than  is  observable  in  the  Wie$i  Indian. 
Cumberland  was  aware  of  this  himself^  and  has 
insinuated  his  preference  of  the  present  play,  to 
either  of  his   preceding  ones,  in  the  prologue ; 
while  in  his  Memoirs  he  seems  to  consider  it  as  the 
very  best  of  his  drematic  progeny.  The  dialogue  is* 
in  general,  easy,  natural,  and  elegant,  and  the  sen- 
timents are  appropriated  to  the  charact^B  with 
considemble   judgment.     He    ofiisnds,  hawever« 
against  grammatical  construction,  in  several  in- 
stances similar  to  those  which  I  have  enumerated 
in  speaking  of  the  JVegi  Indian^  and  therefore  I 
may  pass  them  over  here.    If  I  could  believe  a 
scholar  capable  of  such  errors  upon  principle,  I 
should  be  strongly  tempted  to  think  that  Cum- 
berland committed  them  from  the   influence  of 
some  peculiar  notions  which  he  might  have  upon 
the  subject:  but  I  suppose  they  are  rather  to  be 
ascribed  to  negligence. 

Cumberland  has,  on  various  occasions,  Msumed 
to  himself  the  merit  of  having  inculcated  by  pre- 
cept, and  enforced  by  example,  tiiat  courtesy  and 
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benevolence  tirbicfa  forbid  the  ridiculing  of  lA* 
dirtdnals  merely  on  account  of  their  conntry ;  and 
hence  his  characters  of  (y  Flaherty  and  MacUod 
were  intended  to  associate  in  onr  minds  notions 
of  dignity  and  worth  with  the  idea  of  a  drsmtiatic 
Irish  and  Scotchman.  At  a  later  period  he  en- 
deavoured to  perform  the  same  benefit  for  the  Jew, 
both  in  his  Observer^  and  in  his  comedy  of  that 
name ;  but,  why  his  philanthropy  was  once  with- 
held from  that  devoted  race  of  beings,  as  in  the 
play  I  have  been  considering,  or  why  a  Welchman 
was  excluded  from  the  general  amnesty  that  was 
so  ostentatiously  vaunted  by  the  author,  I  know 
not.  To  a  Welchman  indeed,  his  antipathy  seems 
to  have  been  rooted;  for  not  contented  with 
making  his  foblish  antiquary  Dr.  Druid^  of  that 
country,  he  afterwards  selected  the  same  people 
for  the  characters  of  his  John  De  Lancaster,  and 
has  exhibited  them  with  no  very  amiable  qualities. 
Yet,  he  says,  in  the  person  of  Mortimer,  referring 
to  these  national  reflections,  "  he  would  rather  weed 
out  one  such  unmanly  prejudice  from  the  hearts 
of  his  countrymen  than  add  another  Indies  to  their 
empire.'* 

Such  was  his  consistency  in  this  respect,  and 
so  much  easier  is  it  to  believe  ourselves  acting  in 
conformity  with  our  professions  than  to  do  it.  I 
know,  indeed,  that  a  man  is  not  to  be  compared 
too  rirarouslv  with  his  own  sentiments:   for  as 
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much  as  our  conceptions  of  virtue  transcend  our 
practtce,  so  much  will  our  practice  differ  from  oiir 
own  declarations ;  nor  should  I  have  adverted  to 
this  deviation  in  Cumberland,  had  he  not  en* 
forced  his  claim  with  so  much  confidence. 
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GHAP.  XIV. 

Cumberland 8  literary  enterprises  suspended  for  a 
time  by  the  death  of  his  parents ^-^His  account  of 
that  event. — Produces  the  Choleric  Man. — 
Examination  of  this  play.^-^Does  not  discrimi-- 
note  between  acci€lental  anger  and  general  pas-- 
non. — Dedicates  the  play  to  Detraction. — 
Observation  of  Murphy's — Cumberland  thinks 
it  the  best  of  his  dramas. ^^Examples  of  its  defi'- 
ciency  in  point  and  spirit.'^^Writes  and  publishes 
two  Odes. — Alters  and  spoils  Shakspeare's 
TiMON  of  Athens. — The  opinions  ofMvRVUY 
and  Dayies  upon  this  alteration. 

The  literary  enterprises  of  Cumberland  now  suf- 
fered some  interruption  from  the  death  of  his  fether 
and  mother,  which  happened  so  immediately  to- 
gether, that  his  mind  must  have  keenly  felt  the 
stroke.  Where  there  has  existed  a  cordial  and 
reciprocal  affection  between  a  child  and  his  pa- 
rents, where  that  affection  has  ripened  into  rational 
veneration,  founded  upon  a  real  appreciation  of 
the  virtues  of  its  object,  and  where  it  springs  both 
from  the  recollection  of  past  services  and  endear- 
ments, and  from  the  consciousness  of  a  pious 
duty,  there  are  few  events  in  this  world  more 
dreadful,  more  severely  proportioned  to  our  powers 
of  endurance,  than  the  death  of  such  parents.  We 
feel  the  eternal  separation  with  more  than  filial 
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sorroW)  and  mingle  with  our  tears  the  bitterness  of 
remembering  that  we  have  lost  the  friend,  and  the 
companion,  as  well  as  the  father  and  benefiictor. 
It  19;  then,  indeed,  that  the  quaint  but  emphatic 
line  of  Young  becomes  a  moral  truth : 

"  When  such  friends  pvt— 'tU  the  suryivor  dies." 

Cumberland's  fkther  had  been  translated  to  the 
see  of  Kilmore,  and  gained,  by  the  exchange,  a 
better  house  to  live  in,  and  a  race  of  beings,  some- 
what more  civilized,  to  control.  The  annual  visits 
of  his  son  had  never  been  intermitted,  and  thus, 
perhaps,  he  found  the  wish  nearest  his  heart  amply 
gratified.  But  the  decay  of  his  bodily  health  became 
more  and  more  visible  to  Cumberland,  as  each  re- 
turning 3ummer  conveyed  him  to  the  paternal  roof: 
and  he  saw  this  decay  with  foreboding  thoughts,  that 
were  too  soon  verified.  The  unHbrm  temperance  of 
bis  father's  life,  left  indeed  every  gmund  for  hope 
which  can  be  derived  from  the  advantages  of  % 
constitution  not  debilitated  by  excesses :  but  the 
phenomena  of  life  are  reducible  to  no  immutable 
laws ;  we  sometimes  see  the  man  whose  dbys  have 
been  but  a  round  of  debauch  flourishing  in  a 
vigorous  old  age,  while  he  whose  temperate 
wishes  never  hurried  him  beyond  the  wholesome 
bounds  of  moderation,  drops  into  the  gmve  in 
comparative  youth* 

The  Bishop  of  Kilmore    was  one  of  natiire's 
most  abstemious  children.     ^'  In  all  his  appetites 
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and  peftsioQs/'  says  Cumberland,  '^  he  was  the 
most  moderate  of  men/'  His  death  was  gradaal 
and  gentle;  but  at  what  period  it  took  place» 
Cumberrand,  with  his  accustomed  and  absurd 
negligence  with  regard  to  dates,  leaves  in  uncer- 
tainty. It  was  somewhere,  however,  near  the 
penod  when  his  comedy  of  the  Fashi<mahle  Lover 
was  produced,  and  that  was  in  the  year  1772. 
What  he  says  upon  this  mdancholy  event  the 
reader  may,  perhaps,  wish  to  see. 

'^  In  the  winter  of  that  same  year,  whilst  I  was 
at  Bath  by  advice,  for  my  own  health,  I  received 
the  firat  afflicting  intelligence  of  his  death  from 
Priaiate  Robinson,  who  loved  him  truly  and  la- 
mented him  most  sincerely.  This  sad  event  was 
speedily  succeeded  by  the  death  of  my  mother, 
whose  weak  and  exhausted  frame  sunk  under  the 
Mow :  those  senses  so  acute,  and  that  mind  so 
richly  endowed,  were  in  an  instant  taken  from  her, 
and  after  languishing  in  that  melancholy  state  for 
a  short  but  distressful  period,  she  foHowed  him  to 
the  grave. 

**  Thus  was  I  bereft  of  fether  and  mother  with- 
out the  consolation  of  having  paid  them  the  last 
mournful  duties  of  a  son.  One  surviving  sister, 
the  best  and  most  benevolent  of  human  beings, 
attended  than  in  their  last  moments,  and  performed 
thoae  duties,  which  my  hard  fortune  would  not 
8u#er  me  to  share. 

*^  In  a  small  patch  of  ground,  enclosed  with 
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stone  waild,  adjoining  to  the  church-yard  of  K\U 
movei  but  not  within  th^  pale  of  the  consecrated 
ground,  my  father's  corpse  was  interred  beside  the 
grave  of  the  venerable  and  exemplary  Bishop 
Bedel.  This  little  spot^  as  containing  the  remains 
of  that  good  and  great  man,  my  father  had  fenced 
and  guarded  with  particular  devotipn^  and  he  haji 
more  than  once  pointed  it  out  to  me  as  his  destined 
grave,  saying  to  me,  as  I  well  remember,  in  the 
words  of  the  Old  Prophet  of  Beth-el,  "  When  I 
am  dead,  then  bury  me  in  this  sepulchre,  wherein 
the  man  of  God  is  buried ;  lay  my  bones  beside 
his  bones/'  This  injunction  was  exactly  fulfilled, 
and  the  protestant  Bishop  of  Kilmore,  the  mild 
friend  of  mankind,  the  impartial  benefactor  and 
unprejudiced  protector  of  his  Catholic  poor,  who 
almost  adored  him  whilst  living,  was  not  per- 
mitted  to  deposit  his  remains  within  the  precincts 
of  his  own  church-yard,  though  they  howled  over 
^.his  grave,  and  rent  the  air  with  their  savage 
lamentations. 

<'  Thus,  whilst  their  carcasses  monopolise  the 
consecrated  ground,  his  bones  and  the  bones  of 
Bedel  make  sacred  the  unblest  soil,  in  which  they 
moulder ;  but  whilst  I  believe  and  am  persuaded, 
that  his  incorruptible  is  received  into  bliss  eternal, 
what  concerns  it  me  where  his  corruptible  is  laid? 
The  corpse  of  my  lamented  mother,  the  instructress 
of  my  youth,  the  friend  and  charm  of  my  maturer 
years,  is  deposited  by  his  side. 
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"  My  father's  patrons^  at  Kilmore  was  very 
coBsiderable,  and  this  he  strictly  bestowed  upon 
the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  promoting  the  curates  to 
the  smaller  livings,  as  vacancies  occurred,  and 
exacting  from  every  man,  whom  he  put  into  a 
living,  where  there  was  no  parsonage-house,  a 
solemn  promise  to  build ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  in  no  single  instance  was  that  promise  ful- 
filled ;  which  breach  of  faith  gave  him  great  con* 
cern,  and  in  the  cases  of  some  particular  friends, 
whom  he  had  promoted  in  full  persuasion  of  their 
keeping  faith  with  him^afHicted  him  very  sensibly, 
as  I  had  occasion  to  know  and  lament.  The  op- 
portunities he  had  of  benefiting  his  fortune  and 
family  by  fines,  and  the  lapse  of  leases,'  which 
might  have  been  considerable,  he  honourably  de- 
clined to  avail  himself  of,  for  when  he  had  tendered 
his  renewals  upon  the  most  moderate  terms,  and 
these  had  been  delayed  or  rejected  in  his  days  of 
health,  he  peremptorily  withstood  their  offers, 
when  he  found  his  life  was  hastening  to  its  period, 
esteeming  it  according  to  his  high  sense  of  honour 
not  perfectly  fair  to  his  successor  to  take  what  he 
called  the  packing-penny,  and  sweep  clean  be- 
fore his  departure.  He  left  his  see,  therefore, 
much  more  valuable  than  he  found  it,  by  this 
liberal  and  disinterested  conduct,  by  which  it  was 
natural  to  hope  he  had  secui:ed  to  his  executors 
the  good  offices  and  assistance  of  his  successor 
in  recovering  the  outstanding  arrears  due  to  his 
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survivors — but  in  that  hope  we  were  shamefully 
disappointed ;  neither  these  arrears,  nor  even  his 
legal  demands  for  monies  expended  on  improve- 
ments, beneficial  to  the  demesne,  and  regularly 
certified  by  his  diocesan,  could  be  recovered  by  me 
for  my  sister's  use,  till  the  Lord  Primate  took  the 
cause  in  hand,  and  enforced  the  sluggish  and  un- 
willing satisfaction  firom  the  bishop,  who  succeeded 
him/' 

When  he  had  leisure  from  his  grief  to  resume 
the  operations  of  his  pen,  he  sat  down  to  the 
composition  of  The  Choleric  Mcm^  and  in  1775  it 
was  produced  on  the  stage  of  Drury-Lane.  It  was 
successful,  and  perhaps  deserved  to  be  so ;  but  it 
is  executed  with  less  uniformity  of  skill  than  was 
displayed  in  his  West  Indian  and  Fashionable 
Lover. 

In  the  character  of  The  Choleiic  Man,  f Night- 
shade, J  he  lost  the  opportunity  which  he  pos- 
sessed, of  exhibiting  the  passion  of  anger  as  a 
prevailing  quality,  by  making  him  always  in  a 
passion,  and  too  often  without  sufficient  or  appa- 
rent provocation :  he  is  rather  an  outrageous  bully 
whom  nothing  can  please,  than  a  man  of  morbid 
irritability  whom  most  things  can  displease.  Had 
he  looked  abroad  upon  life,  he  would  have  found 
no  such  being  as  his  choleric  man,  for  no  indivi- 
dual exists  in  a  constant  whirlwind  of  passion  :  no 
individual  exists,  (out  of  Bedlam  at  least)  who  has 
so  far  subdued  his  reason  to  the  exacerbations  of 
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a  Yiolent  temper,  that  he  raves  with  fury  if  he  be 
coDtodicted,  and  yet  extols  his  own  patience  and 
meekness. 

This  he  would  not  have  found :  but  he  might 
have  found,  and  too  easily,  indeed,  for  the  hap* 
piness  <^  mankind,  men  whom  long  indulgence  in 
their  own  excesses  has  so  corrupted,  that  they  de- 
forai  every  scheme  of  social  life,  into  which  they 
are  permitted  to  intrude,  with  storm  and  tempest ; 
men  who  have  pampered  themselves  into  habits  of 
such  bloated  arrogance,  that  they  despise  all  the 
blandishments  of  society,  and,  like  wayward  chil- 
dren who  annoy  one  into  compliance,  they  enforce 
a  toleration  of  their  excesses  because  to  contend 
with  their  exactions  would  be  to  provoke  greater 
evils  than  are  sought  to  be  avoided.  Yet  even 
these  men  have  their  intervals  of  calm  and  quiet: 
for  it  commonly  happens  that  their  anger  is  roused 
by  the  application  of  peculiar  behaviour,  or  the 
discussion  of  peculiar  topics,  as  it  is  often  found 
that  insanity  manifests  itself  only  when  a  particular 
idea  is  forced  upon  the  attention.  They  are  not 
always  angry,  like  the  Choleric  Man  of  Cumber- 
land, but  sometimes  assume  the  appearance  and 
have  the  reality  of  reason. 

To  have  discriminated  this  difference  would  have 
afforded  scope  for  a  fine  display  of  character,  by 
exhibiting  the  inconsistences  into  which  the  same 
nian  may  be  betrayed  who  is,  at  one  time,  the  slave 
of  violence,  and  at  another  the  creature  of  reason. 

X9 
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From  such  a  character,  also,  he  might  have  deduced 
a  just  moral,  by  contrasting  the  virtues  of  his  calm 
moments  with  the  vices  and  follies  of  his  enraged 
ones ;  and  shewing  that  there  is  no  security  in  the 
integrity  of  a  passionate  man  by  making  him  annul, 
or  destroy,  the  efficacy  of  those  l)eneficent  actions 
which  he  may  have  performed  in  the  cool  mo- 
ments of  deliberate  and  rational  conduct. 

This  was  what  the  author  might  have  done  with 
such  a  character,  instead  of  which  he  has  exhibited 
merely  au  impetuous  ruffito,whose  reformation  is  at 
last  produced  by  an  act  of  violence  committed  from 
such  an  idle  provocation,  or  rather  from  no  provo- 
cation at  all,  that  both  the  reader  and  the  spectator 
despise  the  extravagance  of  the  incident. 

The  remaining  personages  of  this  play  .may  be 
dismissed  without  much  examination.  The  two 
brothers  are  opposed  to  each  other  with  such 
an  obvious  contrast  of  sentiments  and  conduct, 
that  we  know  the  author's  intention  must  have 
been  merely  to  produce  an  antithesis  of  cha- 
racter, if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression :  forf 
such  fraternal  contrariety  is  seldom  witnessed  in 
actual  life.  They  seem  to  have  been  drawn  in 
imitation  of  those  artificially  contrasted  characters 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  plays  of  our  best  dra- 
matists, but  which  always  betray  a  poverty  of  inven- 
tion. It  is  so  easy,  when  one  brother  is  calm  and 
placid,  tP  make  the  other  rough  and  boisterous,  or 
if  one  be  crafty  and  insidious  to  pourtray  the  other 
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open,  ingenuous,  and  unsuspecting^  that  a  superior 
writer  might  justly  despise  such  an  expedient  for 
its  facility:  while  it  might  be  worthy  of  his 
highest  ambition  to  discriminate  them  by  those 
delicate  and  almost  evanescent  shades  of  character 
which  gradually  blend  into  each  other  like  the 
prismatic  colours,  and  yet  are  distinguished  one 
firom  the  other. 

Cumberland,  however,  thought  differently  upon 
this  subject,  and  speaks  of  the  ^^  comic  force'' 
with  which  the  contrast  between  the  two  brothers 
is  supported,  while  he  seems  to  applaud  the  in- 
vention that  contrived  that  contrast.  But  an 
author  has  long  been  reputed  the  very  worst  judge 
of  his  own  works,  whence,  perhaps,  the  reason  that 
Cumberland  says,  of  the  present  play,  *'  that  the 
characters  are  humorously  contrasted,  and  there  is 
pomi  and  spirit  in  the  dialogue ;''  and  that,  if  ever 
an  editor  shall,  hereafter,  make  a  collection  of  his 
dramas,  this  ^*  will  stand  forward  as  one  of  the 
most  prominent  among  them.'*  To  this  opinion, 
thus  modestly  expressed,  I  must  object  from  a 
strong  conviction,  in  my  own  mind,  that  the  dia* 
logue  has  neither /K>in/  nor  spirit. 

Perhaps,  what  the  author  has  dignified  with  these 
appellations,  may  appear  to  others  dull  and  vapid ; 
as,  for  example,  when  Manlave  inquires  of  his 
clerk  what  fee  he  received  with  a  case  from  a 
tailor,  who  asks  how  he  is  to  proceed  against  his 
wife  for   adultery:    the  clerk  replies,   '^  a  light 
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guinea/'  and  Muilove  answers,  '^  tis  more  than  a 
light  wom^n  deserves"—- and  adds,  in  a  strain  of 
equal  wit  and  raillery,  ^^  give  the  tailor  his  guinea 
again  ;  bid  him  proceed  to  his  work,  and  leave  a 
good  for  nothing  wife  to  go  on  with  hers;  and 
hark'ee  Frampton,  you  seem  to  want  a  new  coat, 
suppose  you  let  him  take  your  measure :  tkefdhw^ 
you  see^  would  fain  be  cutting  out  work  for  the 
lawyers.** 

I  have  no  doubt  that  when  Cumberland  wrote 
this,  he  conceived  he  was  producing  a  witty  ob- 
servation ;  but  I  greatly  doubt  whether  any  per- 
son ever  thought  so  besides  himself. 

Neither  can  I  much  commend  the  point  of  the 
following  remark. 

^^  I  must  believe,"  says  Letitia,  ^'  that  no  man 
would  descend  from  the  character  of  a  gentleman, 
who  was  not  wanting  in  the  requisites  that  go  to 
the  support  of  it." 

If  a  man  want  that  which  is  essential  to  any 
thing,  he  cannot  surely  be  said  to  possess  it:  and 
if  he  do  not  possess  it,  hpw  can  he  forfeit  the 
possession  ? 

If  it  were  to  such  felicities  of  composition  that 
Cumberland  alluded,  when  he  pronounced  so  fa- 
vourably of  this  play,  the  question  is  decided :  but 
probably  he  might  mistake  a  dialogue  approaching 
nearly  to  licentiousness  for  point  and  spirit^  in 
vtrhich  case  I  can  suppose  he  had  in  his  mind  the 
scene  between  Letida^  Mrs,  Stapletan^  and  Jack 
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Nighuhade^  in  the  picture-room :  a  scene  no  less 
distipguished  for  its  absurdity  of  exaggerated 
ignorance,  than  for  a  strain  of  conversation  that 
tre^s  upon  the  very  heels  of  indecency,  and  is 
preposterously  uttered  in  the  presence  of  a  young 
lady,  unreproved  by  her  or  the  matron  who  ac* 
companies  her.  ^ 

The  citizens,  and  especially  the  aldermen,  must 
have  felt  themselves  greatly  indebted  to  the 
courtesy  of  Cumberland,  when  he  consigned  them 
all  to  the  honours  of  cuckoldom  in  one  compre- 
hensive inference.  When  the  choleric  man  breaks 
the  bead  of  a  horn-blower,  and  inquires  of  his 
servant  in  what  state  the  wound  is,  he  replies, 
"  he  would  not  have  such  a  star  in  his  forehead, 
to  be  the  richest  alderman  in  the  city  of  London,' ' 
to  which  his  master  rejoins,  ^Vtis  a  pity  but  he  had 
been  one,  for  then  his  horns  might  have  warded  off 
the  blow.''  It  may  be  that  even  this  was  ac- 
counted spirii  and  .point  by  the  writer:  but  I 
should  be  sorry  to  pronounce  it  such. 

To  this  comedy  is  prefixed  a  long  dissertation 
which  he  calls  a  Dedication  to  Detraction.  It  is 
not  written  with  much  humour,  but  it  shews  how 
keenly  he  smarted  from  contemporary  ciriticism, 
aDd  how  anxious  he  was  to  persuade  the  world 
that  he  did  not  feel  at  all.  There  is  some  erudition 
idly  lavished  upon  a  topic  which  did  not  deserve 
consideration,  and  which  seems  to  have  been  pro- 
duced rather  as  an  ostentatious  display  of  his  intel- 
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lectual  stores  than  from  any  necessity  that  was 
forced  upon  him  by  personal  considerations.  It  was 
pertinently  observed  by  Murphy,  who  mentions 
this  play  in  his  life  of  Garrick,  ^^  that  if  the  reader 
wished  to  have  the  true  idea  of  a  Choleric  Man^ 
he  would  find  it  in  the  Dedication  to  DetractioDi 
prefixed  to  the  play." 

His  next  undertaking  was  to  write  and  publish, 
in  1776,  two  odes,  one  to  the  sun,  written  at 
Keswick,  and  invoking  the  appearance  of  that 
luminary  which  did  not  shine  often  enough  for 
the  author's  accommodation,  and  the  other  to  Dr. 
James,  eulogising  his  powders  because  they  cured 
Cumberland's  son  of  a  dangerous  fever.  Of  these 
twin  productions  I  know  no  more  than  what  may 
be  learned  from  the  extracts  which  Cumberland 
has  preserved  in  his  Memoirs ^  and  they  do  not 
excite  any  wish  to  increase  my  knowledge. 

To  the  sun  he  says, 

**  Soul  of  the  world,  refulgent  sun. 
Oh  tak^  not  from  my  ravish*d  ught. 
Those  golden  beams  of  livin^^  %ht. 
Nor,  ere  thy  gulden  course  be  run 

Precipitate  the  nig^ht. 
L09  where  the  mgfian  eUmi$  arisei 
Usurp  the  abdicated  skies. 
And  seize  th'  ethereal  throne ; 
Sullen  sad  the  scene  appears, 
Hu|^  Helvellyn  sirnmu  with  ttara 
Hark !  'tis  ^ant  Skiddaw's  groan ; 
I  hear  terrific  Lawdoor  roar ; 
The  sabbath  of  thy  reign  is  o*er. 
The  anarchy's  begun ; 
Father  of  light  return :  break  forth  refulgent  sun !" 
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In  the  ode  to  Dr.  James  is  the  following  de* 
scription  of  the  person  of  death  : 

<<  On  his  pale  steed  erect  the  monarch  ittndB, 
His  dkrk  and  javelin  glittering  in  his  hands ; 
This  from  a  distance  deals  th'  i^ohle  blow. 
And  that  despatches  the  resisting  foe : 

V^Ut  all  beneath  him,  as  he  flies» 

Dire  are  the  tossings,  deep  the  cries. 
The  landscape  darkens  and  the  season  dies." 

In  these  lines  there  is  nothing  to  commend.  The 
hest  parts  are  those  which  he  has  taken  from 
other  writers,  for  I  trace,  in  them,  the  acknow- 
ledged property  of  Milton,  Addison,  and  Mason. 

These  odes,  when  published,  being  addressed 
to  Romney,  who  was  then  lately  returned  from 
pursuing  his  studies  at  Rome,  Johnson  ob-» 
served  that  they  were  made  to  carry  double,  as 
being  subsidiary  to  the  fame  of  another  man :  but 
when  he  allowed  that  "  they  would  have  been 
thought  as  good  as  odes  commonly  are,  if  Gum* 
berland  had  not  put  his  name  to  them,''  I  suppose 
he  intended  an  indirect  depreciation  of  Gray. 

In  the  ensuing  year  ( 1777)  he  turned  his  thoughts 
towards  altering  one  of  Shakspeare's  plays,  (Timon 
of  Athens)  and  adapting  it  for  the  modern  stage. 
This  had  already  been  attempted  by  Shadwell 
in  1678,  and  by  Love  in  176S  :  but  in  neither 
case  was  the  project  successful,  and  Cumberland's 
shared  the  fate  of  its  precursors.  To  amend 
Shakspeare,  indeed,  is  a  task  which  demands  no 
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wdinary  powers  of  mind,  and  though  it  has  beea 
done  with  some  sort  of  plausibility,  where  the  strong 
interest  of  the  piece  has  overcome  the  defects  of 
mutilations,  transpositions,  and  omissions,  (as  in 
Richard  the  Third,  the  Tempest,  and  King  Lear) 
it  will  hardly  be  endured,  when  the  chief  delight 
of  the  reader  or  spectator  arises  from  the  majesty 
of  Shakspeare's  thoughts,  and  the  matchless  excel- 
lence of  his  language,  as  is  peculiarly  the  case  in 
Timon  of  Athens.  The  fable  of  this  play  is  less 
intricate  than  most  of  Shakspeare's ;  but  the  flashes 
of  genius  that  illumine  the  whole,  the  profound 
knowledge  of  life  which  is  displayed  in  the 
speeches  of  Timon,  his  caustic  severity  of  satire, 
his  manly  fulminations  against  the  herd  of  parasites 
who  surrounded  him,  and  his  nobleness  of  nature 
in  the  midst  of  all  his  excesses,  are  touches  so  pe- 
culiarly Shakspeare's  that  no  man  can  successfully 
incorporate  any  thing  of  his  own  with  them.  How 
Cumberland  has  succeeded  let  the  following  speci- 
men testify : 

**Jctn.    Scene  IIL 

'*  LmcuUus  and  iMcims, 

/*KC«/.— How  now,  my  Lord?  in  private  ? 
XrMtf.— Yes,  I  thought  so, 

Till  an  unwelcome  intermeddling  Lord 

Stept  in  and  ask*d  the  question. 
LiectiZ.— <What,  in  anger ! 

By  heav'ns  I'll  gall  him !  for  he  stands  before  me 

In  the  broad  sunshine  of  Lord  Timon's  bounty. 

And  throws  my  better  merits  into  shade.  (Miie), 

/.t/r.— Now  would  I  kill  him  if  I  durst.  (Aside)  ^ 
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ZfMoil.— MetfainkB 

You  look  but  coldly.    What  has  croea'd  your  suit  ? 

AlaB>  poor  Lucius !  but  I  read  your  fate 

la  that  unkind  one's  ftown. 
ZrMC^— No  doubt,  my  Lord, 

You,  that  receive  diem  ever,  are  weU-vefS*d 

In  the  unkind-one's  frowns :  as  the  dear  stream 

Reflects  your  person,  so  may.you  espy 

In  the  sure  mirror  of  her  scorufnl  brow 

The  clouded  picture  of  your  own  despair* 
X^hckI.'— Come,  you  presume  too  for ;  talk  not  thus  idly 

To  me,  who  know  you. 
Z4ce.— Know  me  ? 
L«cM/.-*Aye,  who  know  you. 

For  one,  that  courses  up  and  down  on  errands, 

A  stale  retainer  at  Lord  Timon's  table ; 

A  man  grown  great  by  making  legs  and  cringes. 

By  winding  round  a  wanton  spendthrift*s  heart, 

^d  gulling  him  at  pleasure— *Now  do  I  know  you  ? 
XNtf.— 4Sods,  must  I  bear  this  ?  bear  it  from  Lucullus ! 

I,  who  first  brought  thee  to  Lord  Timon's  stirrup. 

Set  thee  in  sight,  and  breath'd  into  thine  ear 

The  breath  of  hope  ?    What  hadst  thou  been,  ingratef  ul. 

But  that  I  took  up  Jove's  imperfect  work. 

Gave  thee  a  shape,  and  made  thee  into  man? 

Jldbiadei  to  them. 
Jkih^^-^hsX,  wrangling.  Lords,  like  hungry  curs  for  crusts  ? 

Away  with  this  unmanly  war  of  words  ! 

Pluck  forth  your  shining  rapiers  from  their  shells, 

And  level  boldly  at  each  othei^s  hearts. 

Hearts  did  1  say  ?    Your  hearts  are  gone  from  home. 

And  hid  in  Timon's  coffers^-Fie  upon  it ! 
Lmcj^yty  Lord  Lucullus,  I  shall  find  a  time. 
^/ci(.— 'Hah !  find  a  time !  the  brave  make  time  and  place. 

Gods,  gods,  what  things  are  men !  you'll  find  a  time  ? 

A  time  iot  what  ?— To  murder  him  in's  sleep  } 

The  man,  who  wrongs  me,  at  the  altar's  foot 

I'll  seize,  yea,  drag  him  from  the  shelt'ring  aegis 

Of  stem  Minerva. 
/>«ir.— Aye ;  'tis  your  profession. 
v€/ci6.-»I>own  on  your  knees^  and  thank  the  gods  for  that. 
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Or  wee  for  Athcni,  were  it  left  to  each 

As  you  are  to  defend.    Do  ye  not  hate 

Each  other  heartily  ?    Yet  neither  dares 

To  bear  his  tremblings  falchion  to  the  sun. 

How  taae  they  dandle  on  your  coward  thighs  I 
JU(c«/i^— We  are  no  soldiersy  Sir. 
^In^.— No,  ye  are  Lords; 

A  lasy,  proud,  unprofitable  crew  ; 

The  vermin  gender'd  from  the  nnk  corruption 

Of  a  luxurious  state—No  soldiers,  say  you  ? 

And  wherefivre  are  ye  none?    Have  ye  not  life. 

Friends,  honour,  freedom,  country,  to  defend? 

He,  that  hath  these,  by  nature  is  a  soldier. 

And,  when  he  wields  his  sword  in  their  defence, 

InstinctiTely  fulfils  the  end  he  Hves  for.^" 

&c.  &e. 

This  is  Cumberland's  own  ;  and  how  it  accords 
with  the  sentiments  and  language  of  Shakspeare, 
I  need  not  tell.  The  piece  was  acted  however, 
but  it  met  with  a  cold  reception,  though  sup- 
ported by  the  talents  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barry.  The 
opinion  of  its  failure  has  been  uniformly  expressed 
by  all  who  have  mentioned  the  undertaking. 
**  What  Mr.  Cumberland  did  to  such  a  play,**  says 
Murphy,  **  or  how  he  contrived  to  mangle  it,  is 
now  not  worth  the  trouble  of  enquiring.** 

"  Those  who  have  read  ShadwelFs  Timon,**  ob- 
serves Davies,  in  his  Life  of  Garrick,  (and  his  opi- 
nion upon  a  question  of  theatrical  adaptation  is 
entitled  to  respect),  "will  not,  I  believe,  scruple  to 
prefer  it  to  Mr.  Cumberland's,  though  both  the 
alterers  had  better  have  forborne  a  task  to  which 
they  were  unequal.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
srraft  Iar2:e  branches  upon  the  old  stock  of  Shaks- 
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peare ;  none  have  succeeded  in  their  alterations  of 
that  poet,  but  such  as  have  confined  themselves  to 
the  lopping  off  a  few  superfluous  boughs,  and  add- 
ing, where  necessary,  some  small  slips  of  their 
own,  and  that  too  with  the  utmost  caution." 

^*  The  alterer  has,  by  his  management,  utterly 
destroyed  all  pity  for  the  principal  characters  of 
the  play.  Shad  well  gave  Timon  a  mistress,  who. 
never  forsook  him  in  his  distress ;  but  Mr.  Cum- 
berland has  raised  him  up  a  daughter,  whose  for- 
tune the  father  profusely  spends  on  flatterers  and 
sycophants ;  this  destroys  all  probability,  as  well 
as  extinguishes  commiseration.  What  generous 
and  noble-minded  man,  as  Shakspeare  has  drawn 
his  Timon,  would  be  guilty  of  such  baseness  as  to 
wrong  his  child,  by  treating  his  visitors  with  the 
wealth  that  should  be  reserved  for  her  portion  ? 

*^  It  IS,  indeed,  a  miserable  alteration  of  one  of 
Shakspeare's  noblest  productions.  There  is  not, 
perhaps,  in  any  work,  ancient  or  modem,  more 
just  reflection  and  admirable  satire  than  in  Timon  ; 
Cumberland  and  his  original  do  not,  in  the  least, 
assimilate,  for  in  their  style  they  are  widely  dif- 
ferent ;  some  excellent  scenes  of  Shakspeare  are 
entirely  omitted,  and  others  grossly  mutilated." 

From  these  testimonies,  and  from  the  present 
oblivion  of  the  piece,  we  may  conclude,  without 
much,fear  of  violating  truth,  that  had  Cumberland 
duly  considered  his  fame  as  a  writer,  he  would 
have  abstained  from  an  attempt  which  can  only 
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confer  an  humble  reward,  if  successful,  but  will 
incur  much  contempt  if  unsuccessful. 

The  last  thing  which  Cumberland  produced  on 
the  Druiy-lane  stage,  before  the  secession  of 
Garrick  from  its  management,  was  the  Note  of 
Handy  or  a  Trip  to  Newmarket.  This  farce  was 
acted  with  moderate  applause  ;  and  was  the  cause, 
it  has  been  said,  as  I  have  already  noticed,  that 
Sheridan  transplanted  the  author  to  his  canvass, 
when  he  drew  the  character  of  Sir  Fretful. 
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CHAP.  XV. 

The  fecundity  ef  Cumberland s  niuBe.^^P reduces 
the  Battle  of  Hastings. — Examination  of 
this  tragedy. -^Its  total  deficiency  in  every  thing 
that  constitutes  a  tragedy. — Examples  of  his 
plagiarisms  from  Shakspeare,  Pope,  and 
other  writers. — Instances  of  the  pure  Bathos. — 
If  Sheridan  laughed  at  it  who  could  blame 
himl-^^Cwnberland  obtains  promotion  in  his 
office. 

There  was  at  least  as  much  truth  as  gaiety  in 
Cumberland's  prologue  to  the  Fashionable  Lover, 
when  he  said  of  himself, 

"  This  bard  breeds  ngulsaly  once  a  season." 

His  eagerness  to  produce,  indeed,  was  greater 
than  his  caution  to  produce  well ;  and  this  eager- 
ness appears  somewhat  remarkable,  if  we  believe 
his  own  declaration  to  Bickerstaff,  that  in  com* 
mencing  author  he  was  actuated  by  motives  purely 
"  disinterested."  To  him  who  writes  for  bread,  it 
may  sometimes  be  forgiven,  if  he  writes  more  than 
will  enlarge  his  fiime ;  but  there  is  no  excuse  for 
a  man  who  sacrifices  his  reputation  to  a  mere  itch 
of  composition  which  must  always  be  relieved  by 
the  scratching  of  a  pen.    I  have  no  doubt,  how* 
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ever,  that  when  Cumberland  composed  his  dra- 
mas he  thought  at  least  as  much  of  the  treasurer 
of  the  theatre  as  he  did  of  the  rumours  of  renown, 
or  the  pleasure  of  beholding  himself  in  print.  His 
were  golden  dreams ;  and  Fame  presented  herself 
to  his  imiBgination,  with  the  lucky  profits  of  an 
author's  three  nights  pleasantly  glittering  in  her 
hand* 

The  next  offspring  of  his  fast-teeming  muse 
was  the  Battle  of  Hastings^  a  tragedy,  of  ^which 
he  says  but  little  himself,  and  of  which  little  can 
be  said  by  any  one  in  its  favour.  I  have  heard 
that  Garrick  interested  himself  in  its  fate,  and 
recommended  it  warmly  to  Sheridan's  protection, 
but  that  Cumberland  did  not  testify  a  just  sense 
of  his  exertions,  which  greatly  hurt  the  feelings  of 
Garrick,  who  openly  expressed  his  displeasure  at 
such  an  unmerited  requital.  Something,  however, 
is  attributed,  in  this  account,  perhaps,  to  a  wrong 
cause ;  for  Cumberland  represents  himself  as  having 
been  unjustly  treated  by  Garrick^  who  empowered 
him  to  engage  Henderson  for  Drury  Lane,  and  after- 
wards annulled  the  engagement  upon  the  report  of 
his  brother  George,  who  saw  him  perform  at  Bath, 
and  formed  a  less  exalted  notion  of  his  excellence. 
The  acrimony  which  this  proceeding  excited,Cum- 
berland  was  probably  not  anxious  to  conceal ;  and 
the  expression  of  it  was  attributed  to  a  motive  very 
distinct,  perhaps,  from  what  really  existed.  Such 
jiegligence  is  too  common  in  the  rumours  of  popu- 
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pular  report,  and  too  often  engenders  feuds  and 
abhorrence,  where  kindness  and  respect  might 
otherwise  have  existed. 

From  whatever  cause,  however,  it  may  have 
arisen,  I  fear  there  was  some  coolness  between 
Garrick  and  Cumberland  a  short  time  previously 
to  the  death  of  the  former,  who,  when  he  was 
asked  his  opinion  of  the  Battle  of  Hastings^  con- 
stantly evaded  a  distinct  answer,  by  replying,  &>, 
what  all  the  world  says  must  he  true ;  a  mode  of 
replication  which  evidently  sprung  from  an  unwiU 
lingness  to  utter  a  falsehood,  and  too  much  kind- 
ness for  the  man  to  tell  an  unwelcome  truth. 

In  the  prologue  to  this  play,  the  author  again 
acquaints  the  world  with  what  pangs  the  critic's 
sneer  affected  him,  and  how  he  smarted  from  the 
attacks  of  newspaper  writers;  again  he  whines 
about  detraction,  and  the  hard  iate  it  was  his  lot 
to  endure.  The  audiences  of  those  days  must 
have  been  patient  beings,  for  I  doubt  if  any  such 
complaints  would  now  be  tolerated.  These  are 
his  lines  of  dolorous  declamation : 

■ 

**  Yoar  poet  tiiui  profanely  led  aside^ 

To  rani^  o'er  tragic  land  without  a  guide. 

To  picky  perhaps,  with  no  invidious  aim, 

A  few  cast  fallings  from  the  tree  of  fiune. 

Damn'd,  tho'  untried,  hy  the  despotic  rnle 

Of  the  stem  doctors  in  detraction's  school ; 

LidiM  down  each  column  of  a  public  page. 

And  driT'n  o'er  huming  ploughshares  to  the  gtagt ; 

Be>rhim'd  and  ridicul'd  with  doggrel  wit, 

Sttes  out  a  pardon  from  his  Pope— the  Pit. 

Y 
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Pensive  he  stands  in  penitential  wced^, 

With  a  hu^e  rosary  of  untold  beads  ; 

SentencM  for  past  offences  to  rehearse 

Ave  ApoUoB  to  the  God  of  verse ; 

And  sure  there's  no  one  but  an  author  knows  • 

The  penance  which  an  author  undergoes. 

To  this  cant,  from  a  man  who  professed  to  write 
for  pleasure  only,  and  not  for  breads  a  brief  answer 
might  have  been  given-— abjure  the  jHith  that  is  so 
thorny ;  you  entered  it  for  amusement ;  but  as 
there  can  be  no  amusement  in  the  persecuticm  you 
so  pathetically  deplore,  escape  the  one  by  renounc- 
ing the  other.  To  such  a  reply,  had  it  been  of- 
fered, what  could  Cumberland  have  said? 

Of  the  tragedy  itself  I  have  not  much  to  say,  I 
U^ill  not  analyse  its  plot,  nor  examine  its  charac* 
ters.  They  are  both  tdo  feeble  to  provoke  cen- 
sure. The  incidents  are  few  and  uninteresting, 
and  belong  neither  to  tragedy  nor  comedy ;  they  are 
too  dull  for  the  latter,  and  too  trivial  for  the 
former.  The  title  sufficiently  expresses  from  what 
period  of  English  history  the  action  is  derived; 
but  he  who  had  not  read  the  play  would  scarcely 
anticipate  that  the  battle  of  Hastings  could  be  made 
the  argument  of  a  drama,  and  the  Duke  of  Norman- 
dy excluded  from  its  characters,  Cumberland 
seems  to  have  wholly  forgotten  what  a  noble  plot 
might  have  been  formed  from  the  introduction  of 
William,  and  the  contrasted  hopes  and  fears  of  his 
Norman  followers  with  those  of  the  English  army; 
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or,  perhaps,  he  saw  the  greatness,  but  felt  he  could 
not  reach  it. 

What  smscess  this' play  had  I  have  not  heard. 
Cumberliand  is  silent  upon  the  subject,  and  hence 
it  may  be  inferred  that  it  was  not  very  eminent. 
It  did  not  indeed  deserve  success ;  for,  besides  the 
barrenness  of  the  plot,  and  the  imbecility  of  the 
characters,  the  sentiments  and  language  form  such 
a  motley  whole,  as  will  not  easily  be  paralleled. 
Instead  of  catching  any  of  the  warm  and  glowing 
energy  of  Shakspeare,  Otway,  or  Southeme,  in- 
stead of  forming  himself  upon  them,  he  appears 
to  have  borrowed  only  the  worst  features  from 
the  tragedies  of  Rowe  and  Phillips;  imitating 
their  cold  and  artificial  declamations,  their  frigid 
similes,  and  unnatural  tumour  of  expression.  These 
be  mistook  for  that  elevation  of  style,  that  mea- 
sured cadence  of  verse,  and  that  dignity  of  senti- 
ment, which  belong  to  tragedy  as  the  representa- 
tion of  great  and  striking  events. 

Some  instances  of  these  defects  shall  be  here 
produced,  as  they  may,  at  least,  amuse  the  reader, 
especially  if  he  have  ever  found  pleasure  in  The  Art 
o/Sinkingj  by  Martinus  Scriblerus.  The  play,  in- 
deed, does  not  require  the  application  of  serious 
criticism  ;  it  defies  it. 

When  Raymond  issues  from  the  castle  to  receive 
his  master,  in  the  first  scene,  he  thinks  it  neces- 
sary that  the  bugle  should  be  sounded,  but,  as  it 
would  be  unsuitable  for  a  tragic  writer  to  use  such 

Y2 
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colloquial  expressions  as  blow  or  sound,  he  bids  the 
herald  ^^ provoke  the  bugle/*  by  which  an. un- 
learned reader  might  suppose  it  to  be  some- 
thing capable  of  anger,  rather  than  a  passive 
instrument  susceptible  only  of  noise.  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  metaphorical  use  of  the  word  pro- 
voke j  only  here  the  occasion  did  not  justify  it, 
and  its  employment  reminded  me  of  the  writer 
who  feared  to  bid  his  servant  shut  the  door,  but 
exclaimed 

"  The  wooden  guardian  of  our  privacjr 
Quick  on  its  axle  turn*. 

Nothing  can  be  more  distinct  from  dignity  than 
such  a  turgid  phraseology,  "  Ce'st  une  belle 
chose/*    observes  Corneille,    "  que  de  faire  vers 

m 

puissans  et  majesteux ;  cette  pompe  ravit  d^ordi- 
naire  les  esprits,  et  pour  le  moins  les  ^blouet; 
mais  il  faut  que  les  sujets  en  fassent  naiti*e  les 
occasions/* 

Edgar  returning  at  night  to  his  mistress,  finds 
the  castle  gate  open.  An  ordinary  man  would 
have  concluded  that  the  porter  or  warder  had  for- 
gotten to  lock  it ;  but  a  poetical  lover  understands 
the  matter  in  a  very  different  way. 

*  Pope,  who  ridiculed  this  bombast,  (or  perhaps  wrote  it  as  a  specimen 
of  what  should  be  ridiculed) ,  has  exhibited  the  same  operation  in  a  manner 
not  less  swollen : 

*'  The  bolt  obedient  to  the  silken  cord« 

To  the  strong  staple's  inmost  depth  restored. 

Secured  the  yalve."  Off^tsey,  B.  /. 
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"  O  Love ! 
Small  elfy  who,  by  the  ^w-wonn's  twinkling  light. 
Fine  faiiy-finger'd  child,  can  slip  the  bolt 
While  the  cramm'd  warden  snores,  this  is  thy  doing." 


This  fanciful  account  is  perfectly  in  character,  it 
must  be  confessed ;'  and  I  suppose  if  the  author 
had  brought  a  house-breaker  to  the  spot,  instead  of 
a  lover,  the  gentleman  findipg  the  event  equally 
convenient  for  his  purpose,  would  have  ascribed 
all  the  honour  and  glory  of  it  to  Mercury,  who  is 
the  patron  god  of  thieves  as  Cupid  is  of  lovers. 

There  is  nothing  more  dangerous  to  a  man  than 
the  ambition  of  imitating  what  is  far  beyond  his 
powers  of  performance.  When  Phaeton  mounted 
the  chariot  of  his  father,  he  perished  for  his  pre* 
sumption.  A  direct  endeavour  to  equal  another 
provokes  the  most  rigorous  comparison ;  and  no 
one  should  attempt  it  who  does  not  feel  a  confi- 
dence amoulyting  to  conviction,  that  he  can  per- 
form what  he  attempts.  Shakspeare,  in  his  Midn 
summer  Night^s  Dream^  soars  into  one  of  his 
boldest  flights  in  describing  the  poet,  whose 

"  Eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling, 
Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven, 
And,  as  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  un]s.nown,  the  poet's  pen 
Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  notljing, 
A  local  habitation,  and  a  name." 

This  lofty  and  majestic  description  Cumberland 
obviously  labours  to  imitate  in  the  following  one: 
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<^  The  poety  by  the  magic  of  his  song^. 
Can  charm  the  listening  moon^  ascend  the  spheres. 
And  in  his  airy  and  extravagant  flight 
Belt  wide  creation's  round." 

This  is  frigid  enough;  but  the  conclusion  ex- 
ceeds it,  for  the  reader  will  hardly  imagine  that 
Edgar^  who  utters  this  to  his  mistress,  does  it  to 
assure  her,  that  though  the  poet  can  perform  such 
feats  as  those  described, 

**  Yet  can  he  never 
Invent  that  form  of  words  to  speak  his  passion.*' 

Cumberland  is  not  a  modest  borrower,  indeed ; 
he  draws  largely  upon  the  property  of  others,  and 
Sheridan  might  have  justified  the  pame  he  gave 
him  from  this  play  alone.  For  the  gratification  of 
the  reader  I  will  trace  him  through  ^  few  of  bis 
boldest  thefts ;  ^uch  as  are  but  slightly  transmuted 
in  passing  through  his  intellectual  crucible. 

In  Hamlet  we  find  Laertes  giving  just  counsel 
to  his  sister,  and  warning  her  how  frail  is  viigin 
reputation,  in  the  following  lines  of  matchless 
beauty: 

<<  Tlie  chariest  maid  is  prodigal  enough, 
If  she  unmask  her  beauty  to  the  moon : 
Virtue  itself  'scapes  not  calumnious  strokes  \ 
The  canker  galls  the  infants  of  the  spring 
Too  oft  before  their  buttons  be  disclosed  -y 
And  in  the  mom  and  liquid  dew  of  youth 
C^tagious  blastments  are  m^t  imminent. 
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In  the  tragedy  before  us,  Earl  Edwin  is  made 
to  say, 

«« The  tendercst  flower  that  withen  at  the  breeac, 
Or^  if  the  amorous  sun  but  steal  a  kise, 
Dropk  its  soft  head  and  dies,  is  not  more  frail 
Than  maiden  reputation ;  'tis  a  mirror 
Which  the  first  sigh  defiles." 

Here  the  imitation  is  tather  in  the  idea  than  in 
the  expression;  in  the  following  it  is  in  both. 
Macbeth,  meditating  the  murder  of  Duncan,  ob- 
serves, that 

"  Pity,  like  a  naked,  new-bom  babe. 
Striding  the  blast,  or  heaven's  cherubim,  hors'd 
Upon  the  sightless  couriers  of  the  air. 
Shall  blow  the  horrid  deed  in  every  eye. 
That  tears  shall  drown  the  wind.** 

Edgar  returns  to  the  camp  of  Harold  with  great 
expedition,  riding  against  time  perhaps.  Edwin 
tells  him, 

<<  You  methinks  did  ride. 
As  you'd  o'ertake  the  couriers  of  the  sky, 
Hors'd  on  the  sightless  winds." 

Pope  says,  in  his  Essay  on  Criticism^ 

**  Praise  undeserv'd  is  scandal  in  disguise." 

And  Matilda  says  in  the  Battle  of  Hartings^ 

**  Praise  undeserv'd,  what  is  it  but  reproach  ? " 

But  the  line  would  have  been  better  had  he 
taken  the  other  half  of  it  from  the  same  authcM*. 
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Shakspeare  is  the  chief  storehouse  whence  Cum^ 
berland  drew  his  allusions,  when  he  needed  strik- 
ing and  emphatic  ones.  In  Richard  the  Third, 
the  tyrant  exclaims,  with  a  savage  ferocity  of 
truth, 

^'  Crowns  got  by  blood,  must  be  by  blood  maintain'd.*' 

And  this  sort  of  royal  logic  Harold  employs 
when  he  says, 

<<  Possessions  by  ill  deeds  obtain'd,  by  worse 
Must  be  upbeld." 

Alliterative  harmony  is  a  favourite  ornament 
with  some  writers,  and  when  skilfully  used,  as  it 
has  been  by  Milton  and  Pope,  it  produces  an 
effect  not  unpleasing  to  the  ear.  Cumberland 
occasionally  employs  it,  but  when,  in  the  fourth 
act,  Elwina  talks  of  a  ''  bloody  breathless  corse," 
it  recalls  the  ludicrous  exemplicatiofi  of  this 
figure  by  Shakspeare : 

^<  Wbereat  with  blade,  with  bloody,  blameful  blade. 
He  bravely  broach*d  his  boiling,  bloody  breast.*' 


Had  Cumberland  lived  when  the  renowned 
treatise  on  the  Bathos  was  published,  and  had  he 
written  this  tragedy  before  it  was  composed,  how 
vast  a  fund  for  illustration  it  would  have  afforded. 
I  could  select  numerous  instances  of  the  profound 
from  its  pages ;  but  a  few  shall  suifice.  1  think 
the  following  may  be  considered  as  an  authentic 
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specimen.    Edwin  thus  soIeniDly  adjures  Edgar 
to  resume  his  post  in  the  field  of  battle : 

**  By  your  thrice  plighted  oath  I  do  coi\jiire  yon^ 
By  all  the  world  calU  honest,  by  your  hopes, 
Cdtne  to  the  camp" 

Such  a  pompous  exordium  leading  tosuch  a  lame 
and  impotent  conclusion  (like  the  stately  palaces 
of  the  Russian  nobility,  which  often  conduct  to 
internal  meanness  and  poverty)  resembles  the 
burlesque  lines  of  Johnson : 

*'  Hermit  hoar,  in  solemn  cell 
Wearing  out  life's  evening  gray. 
Strike  thy  bosom,  sage,  and  tell 
What  is  bliss,  and  which  the  way  ? 

Thus  I  spoke,  and  speaking  sigh'd. 
Scarce  repress'd  the  starting  tear : 
When  the  hoary  sage  replied, 
Onne  my  lad  and  drink  anne  beer" 

The  witty  Duke  of  Buckingham  in  the  Rehear^ 
ml^  ridiculed  the  unnatural  use  of  expanded  si- 
miles, when  nothing  but  passion  should  be  ex- 
pressed, by  these  lines  which  are  a  parody  upon 
some  that  Dryden  wrote  in  the  Conquest  of 
Granada : 

"  So  boar  and  sow,  when  any  storm  jS  nigh. 
Snuff  up  and  smell  it  gath'ring  in  the  sky : 
Boar  beckons  sow  to  trot  in  chesnut  gioyes. 
And  there  consummate  their  unfinished  loves ; 
Pensive  in  mud  they  wallow  all  alone, 
And  snore  and  gnintle  to  each  other's  moan." 
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How  juBtly,  also,  might  the  fonowiug  simile  in 
this  tragedy  be  ridiculed:  a  simile  which  Edmina 
breaks  out  into,  when,  after  a  stru^le,  she  recon- 
ciles  herself  to  the  departure  of  her  lover.  Let 
him  go,  she  exclaims,  I  can  only  die,  and  when  I 
am  gone,  his  fame  shall  be  immortal : 

So  when  the  bleak  and  wmtry  tempest  renda 
The  mantltns^  ivy  from  flw  worshipped  sides 
Of  some  aspirin;  tower,  where  late  it  huAf ; 
The  stately  mass^  as  with  a  sullen  scorn, 
From  its  proud  height  looks  down  upon  the  wreck. 
And  disencumbered  from  its  feeble  ^est, 
Bares  its  broad  bosom  and  defies  the  storm. 

Is  this  the  language  of  nature  ?  Would  any 
woman,  whose  heart  was  bursting  at  the  dread 
thought  of  her  lover's  departure  for  the  field  of 
battle,  solace  herself  with  such  frigid  declamation'? 
Do  we  find  any  such  coldly  artificial  talking,  in 
the  charactersof  Constance,  Desdemona,  Juliet,  or 
Belvidera,  when  they  are  labouring  with  their 
griefs  ?  Produce  me  one  such  unnatural  soliloquy 
in  them,  and  I  will  consent  that  Cumberland  has 
been  faithful  to  the  genuine  workings  of  the  hu- 
man heart.  I  will  consent,  also,  that  the  following 
rant  of  Edgar  is  the  language  of  nature: 

By  heav'n  I  love  thee 
More  than  the  sop  burnt  earth  loves  softeninf  showers. 
More  than  new  ransom'd  eaptives  love  the  day  $ 
Or  dyinip  martyrs  breathing  forth  their  souls, 
The  acclamations  of  whole  hosts  of  angels. 

I  will  not  protract  this  discussion  by  extracting 
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all  that  occurs  to  me  as  either  ludicip»,  or  turgidt 
or  mean.  Yet  I  will  select  two  or  three  more 
instances  in  justification  of  the  opinioa  I  have 
expressed,  (if  it  can  possibly  require  a  fiirth^  one) 
and  because  they  are  such  as  may  provoke  the 
reader's  smiles,  if  he  be  not  a  second  Cassius. 

I  question  if  the  most  profound  inquirer  into 
the  works  of  nature,  ever  beheld,  or  heard  of,  a 
phenomenon  like  the  following: 

Power  supreme ! 
Whose  words  can  bid  the  gathering  clouds  disperse. 
And  chain  the  stubborn  and  contentious  winds, 
fFhen  they  unteai  the  everlofHng  rochtf 
jtnd  coit  them  to  the  thy. 

I  am  not  quite  certain  whether  Miss  Edgeworth 
would  not  admit  these  lines  into  the  next  edition 
of  her  Irish  Bulk.  To  unseat  everlasting  rocks, 
appears  to  me  to  contain  an  idea  just  as  philoso- 
phically accurate  as  the  following  couplet  of  Pope: 

When  first  yonn^  Maro,  in  his  boundless  mind, 
A  work  to  mUiatt  immortai  Rome  deai^'d. 

Of  new  and  appropriate  metaphors,  expressed 
with  a  happy  felicity  of  style,  the  following  may 
serve  as  a  specimen : 

Once  I  was  happy : 
Clear  and  serene  my  life's  calm  current  ran 
While  scarce  a  kreezy  wiih  prorok'd  its  tide ; 
Down  the  smooth^/IoM/ the  tun^i  pa$tioiu/eU 
In  easy  lapse,  and  slumber'd  as  they  pass'd. 

From    this    it  may  be    concluded   that    they 
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were  somnambulists,  for  tbeir  progressive  motion 
was  not  hindered  by  sleep. 

One  more  instance  and  I  have  done.  Matilda 
informs  her  train,  that  on  the  following  morning 
they  must  employ  themselves  in  singing,  to  the 
harp,  songs  of  victory :  and  this  she  very  pointedly 
enforces  by  observing,  that  "  they  must  teach 
their  throats  a  loftier  strain.^'  Now  the  throat  is 
certainly  the  organ  of  sound,  and  it  may  be  taught 
how  to  emit  tones  harmoniously;  but  if  a  meto- 
nymy can  ever  be  advantageously  employed,  I 
think  it  might  have  been  so  here. 

I  will  not  stop  to  detect  other  blemishes,  such 
as  making  his  characters  eruditely  familiar  with 
classical  learning,  and  especially  the  Lady  Matilda. 
She  talks  as  fluently  of  Jove,  and  Minerva,  and 
Apollo,  and  Janus,  as  the  author's  grandfather  could 
have  done ;  nay,  I  question  whether  Lady  Jane 
Grey  herself,  in  the  plenitude  of  that  knowledge 
which  so  astonished  honest  Roger  Ascham,  could 
have  exhibited  a  more  commendable  proficiency. 
These  acquisitions  are  remarkable  only  when  we 
consider  the  era  in  which  the  action  of  the  play 
is  laid ;  and  when,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  study  of 
heathen  mythology  or  the  Roman  poets  was  not 
much  cultivated  in  this  island.  A  poet,  to  be 
sure,  whose  imagination  is  very  fervid,  may  out- 
strip the  tardy  pace  of  time,  and  exhibit,  as  the 
customs  of  the  eleventh  century,  what  belongs  to 
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the  fifteenth.  Shakspeare  has  done  this,  and  why 
not  Cumberland? 

A  spirit  of  candour,  which,  though  a  rare  qua- 
lity in  a  critic,  is  one  that  becomes  him  more 
than  the  most  acute  severity,  induces  me  to  copy 
the  following  lines  from  this  tragedy,  describing 
the  death  of  Harold^  and  in  which  the  reader  will 
find  a  vigour  and  animation  somewhat  remarkable 
in  a  writer  whose  tragic  style  was  so  peculiarly 
feeble  without  delicacy,  or  turgid  without  strength. 
Had  he  written  always  thus,  I  had  been  spared 
the  trouble  of  following  him  through  his  inflated 
imbecility,  and  the  reader  would  have  escaped  the 
perusal  of  my  pursuit. 

Matilda  inquires  the  issue  of  the  battle,  and 
Edgar  answers : 

Hearken : 
The  hirelioi^  troopt  had  fled ;  one  native  phalanx 
Fatally  brave,  yet  stood ;  there  deep  enf^ph'd. 
Within  the  Norman  host  I  found  thy  fieithery 
Mounted  like  Mars  upon  a  pile  of  slain  f 
Frowning  he  fought,  and  wore  his  helmet  up. 
His  batter'd  harness  at  each  ghastly  sluice 
Streaming  with  blood :  life  gush'd  at  every  vein^ 
Yet  liv'd  he,  as  in  proud  despight  of  nature. 
His  mighty  soul  unwilling  to  forsake 
Its  princely  dwelling :  swift  as  thought  I  flew. 
And  as  a  sturdy  churl  his  pole-axe  aim'd 
Fun  at  the  hero's  crest,  I  sprung  upon  him. 
And  sheath'd  my  rapier  in  the  caitiff's  throat. 

Matilda.  Didst  thou?  then  art  thou  faithful.  Open  wide. 
And  shower  your  blessings  on  his  head,  ye  heavens. 

Eigar,  Awhile  the  Minting  hero  we  upheld  i 
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(]Pat  Ednrib  now  hid  Joiii'd  me) :  but  u  well 
We  might  hare  driven  the  mountain  catara^ 
Back  to  its  source,  as  stemm'd  the  battle's  tide. 
I  saw  the  imperial  Duke,  and  with  loud  insnlU 
ProTok'd  him  to  the  combat :  but  in  vain  ; 
The  puney  braggfart  now  secure  of  conquest 
Rein'd  in  his  steed,  and  wing'd  his  squadron  round 
To  cut  US  from  retreat :  cold  death  had  stopp'd 
Thy  father's  heart ;  e'en  hope  itself  had  died : 
Midit  showers  of  darts  we  bore  him  from  the  field) 
And  now,  supported  on  his  soldier's  pikes. 
The  Tenerable  nun  comes. 


Every  thing  is  great  or  mean  only  by  compa- 
rison; and  it  is  only  by  comparing  Cumberland 
with  himself  that  this  passage  can  deserve  ap* 
plause.  Thus  compared,  however^  it  has  merit ; 
and  slender  as  it  is,  its  value  can  be  appreciated 
only  by  him  whose  fate  it  has  been  to  read  the 
tragedy  through,  and  to  whom  this  parting  gleam 
is  like  the  farewell  lustre  of  the  setting  sun  in 
November  after  a  dull  and  fc^y  day.  I  will 
now  dismiss  this  play  with  two  questions :  if 
Sheridan  laughed  at  it,  who  can  blame  him  ?  and 
if  it  were  possible  for  an  author  to  judge  his 
own  works  dispassionately,  could  Cumberland 
have  said  of  it,  ^'  that  it  is  better  written  than 
planned  ?*' 

Shortly  after  the  performance  of  this  tragedy, 
his  fisrt  patron  and  master,  the  Earl  of  Halifax, 
died.  Cumberland's  character  of  him  I.  have 
already  given.  He  was  succeeded  in  his  office, 
as  secretary  for  the  colonial  department,  by  Lord 
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Geoige  Grerznaio,  a  nobleman  to  whom  Cumber* 
kind  was  not  at  all  known,  and  from  whom  he  could 
hence  expect  few  favours.  He  prepared  himself, 
therefore,  to  remain  contentedly  in  his  subordinate 
office  of  clerk  of  the  reports,  when  he  suddenly 
and  agreeably  found,  in  his  new  principal,  a 
courtesy  and  kindness  which,  as  he  did  not  expect 
it,  must  have  been  the  more  pleasing  to  him. 

^*  When  Lord  George  had  taken  the  seals,*'  says 
he,  ^*  I  asked  my  friend  Colonel  James  Cunning- 
ham to  take  me  with  him  to  Pall-Mall,  which  he 
did,  and  the  ceremony  of  paying  my  respects  was 
soon  dismissed.     I  confess  I  thought  my  new  chief 
was  quite  as  cold  in  his  manner  as  a  minister  need 
be,  and  rather  more  so  than  my  intermediate  friend 
had  given  me  reason  to  expect.    I  was  now  living 
in  great  intimacy  with  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  and 
asked  him  to  do  me  that  grace  with  his  uncle, 
which  the  honour  of  being  acknowledged  by  him 
as  his  flriend  would  naturally  have  obtained  for  me. 
This  I  am  confident  he  would  readily  have  done 
but  for  reasons,  which  precluded  all  desire  on  my 
part  to  say  another  word  upon  the  business.    I 
was  therefore  left  to  make  my  own  way  with  a 
perfect  stranger,  whilst  I  was  in  actual  negociation 
with  Mr.  Pownall  for  the  secretaryship,  and  had 
understood  Lord  Clare  to  be  friendly  to  our  treaty 
in  the  very  moment,  when  he  ceased  to  be  our 
first  lord,  and  the  power  of  accommodating  us  in 
Qur  wishes  was  shifted  from  his  hands  into  those 
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of  Lord  George.  I  considered  it,  therefore,  as  an 
opportunity  gone  by,  and  entertained  no  further 
hopes  of  succeeding.  A  very  short  time  sufficed 
to  confirm  the  idea  I  had  entertained  of  Lord 
George's  character  for  decision  and  dispatch  in 
business  :  there  was  at  once  an  end  to  all  our  cir- 
cumlocutory reports  and  inefficient  forms,  that  bad 
only  impeded  business,  and  substituted  ambiguity 
for  precision :  there  was  (as  William  Gerard  Ha- 
milton, speaking  of  Lord  George,  truly  observed 
to  me)  no  trash  in  his  mind ;  he  studied  no  choice 
phrases,  no  superfluous  words,  nor  ever  suffered 
the  clearness  of  his  conceptions  to  be  clouded  by 
the  obscurity  of  his  expressions,  for  these  were 
the  simplest  and  most  unequivocal  that  could  be 
made  use  of  for  explaining  his  opinions,  or  dic- 
tating his  instructions.  In  the  mean  while  he  was 
so  momentarily  punctual  to  his  time,  so  religiously 
observant  of  his  engagements,  that  we,  who  served 
under  him  in  office,  felt  the  sweets  of  the  ex- 
change we  had  so  lately  made  in  the  person  of 
our  chief. 

"  I  had  now  no  other  prospect  but  that  of 
serving  in  my  subordinate  situation  under  an  easy 
master  with  security  and  comfort,  for  as  I  was  not 
flattered  with  the  show  of  any  notices  from  him, 
but  such  as  I  might  reasonably  expect,  I  built  no 
hopes  upon  his  favourj'^nor  allowed  myself  to  think 
I  was  in  any  train  of  succeeding  in  my  treaty  with 
our  secretary  for  his  office ;  and  as  I  had  reason  to 
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belieye  he  was  equally  happy  with  myself  in  serving 
under  such  a  principal,  I  took  for  granted  he  would 
move  no  further  in  the  business. 

**  One  day,  as  Lord  George  was  leaving  the  office, 
he  stopt  me  on  the  outside  of  the  door,  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs,  and  invited  me  to  pass  some 
days  with  him  and  his  family  at  Stoneland  near 
Tunbridge  Wells.  It  was  on  my  part  so  unex- 
pected, that  I  doubted  if  I  had  rightly  understood 
him,  as  he  had  spoken  in  a  low  and  submitted 
voice,  as  his  manner  was,  and  I  consulted  his  con-* 
fidential  secretary,  Mr.  Doyley,  whether  he  would 
advise  me  to  the  journey.  He  told  me  that  he 
knew  the  house  was  filled  from  top  to  bottom  with 
a  lai^  party,  that  he  was  sure  there  would  be  no 
room  for  me,  and  dissuaded  me  from  the  under* 
taking.  I  did  not  quite  follow  his  advice  by  neg* 
lecting  to  present  myself,. but  I  resolved  to  secure 
my  retreat  to  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  kept  ray  chaise 
ia  waiting  to  make  good  my  quarters «  When  I 
arrived  at  Stoneland  I  was  met  at  the  door  by 
Lord  George,  who  soon  discovered  the  precaution 
I  had  taken,  and  himself  conducting  me  to  my 
bed-chamber,  told  me  it  had  been  reserved  for  me, 
and  ever  after  would  be  set  apart  as  mine,  where 
he  hoped  I  would  consent  to  find  myself  at  home. 
This  was  the  man  I  had  esteemed  so  cold,  and 
thus  was  I  at  once  introduced  to  the  commence- 
meHt of  afirieadship,  which  day  by  day  improved, 

Z 
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and  which  no  one  word  or  action  of  his  life  to 

come  ever  for  an   instant  interrupted    or  fdimir 

nished. 

^'  Shortly  after  this,  it  came  to  his  knowledge 

that  there  had  been  a  treaty  between  Mr.  Pownall 
and  me  for  his  resignation  of  the  place  of  secretary, 
and  he  asked  me  what  had  passed ;  I  told  him  how 
it  stood,  and  what  the  conditions  were,  that  my 
superior  in  office  expected  for  the  accommodation. 
I  had  not  yet  mentioned  this  to  him,  and  probably 
never  should.  He  said  he  would  take  it  into  his 
own  hands,  and  in  a  few  days  signified  the  king's 
pleasure  that  Mr.  Pownall's  resignation  was  ac- 
cepted, and  that  I  should  succeed  him  as  secretary 
in  clear  and  full  enjoyment  of  the  place,  without 
any  compensation  whatsoever.  Thus  was  I,  be- 
yond all  hope  and  without  a  word  said  to  me,  that 
could  lead  me  to  expect  a  favour  of  that  sort,  pro- 
moted by  surprise  to  a  very  advantageous  and  de- 
sirable situation.  I  came  to  my  office  at  the  hour 
appointed,  not  dreaming  of  such  an  event,  and  took 
my  seat  at  the  adjoining  table,  when,  Mr.  Pownall 
being  called  out  of  the  room.  Lord  George  turned 
round  to  me  and  bade  me  take  his  chair  at  the 
bottom  of  the  table,  announcing  to  the  Board  his 
majesty's  commands,  as  above  recited,  with  a  po- 
sitive prohibition  of  all  stipulations.  When  I  had 
endeavoured  to  express  myself  as  properly  on  the 
occasion  as  my  agitated  state  of  spirits  would  allow 
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of,  I  remember  Lord  George  made  answer,  ^  That 
if  I  was  as  well  pleased  upon  receiving  his  ma- 
jesty's commands,  as  he  was  in  being  the  bearer  of 
them,  I  was  indeed  very  happy/ — If  I  served  him 
truly,  honestly,  and  ardently  ever  after,  till  I  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  grave,  where  is  my  merit  ?  How 
could  I  do  otherwise  ?" 


Z  ? 
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CHAP.  XVL 

Cumberland  produces  the  opera  of  Calypso,— 
And  afterwards  the  Widow  of  Delphi.—^ 
Exerts  himself  in  behalf  of  the  wifortunate 
Perbeau**— iS>o/fCffe€{  to  do  the  same  for  Dr. 
DoDD,  btU  declines  when  he  hears  that  Johnson 
undertook  his  cause.'^^Anecdotes  of  Lord  Rod- 
ney.— A  maxim  of  that  gallant  AdmiraVs.— 
Lines  addressed  to  Lord  Mansfiei:,d,  by 
Cumberland^  in  reference  to  a  transaction  of 
Rodney's. 

In  1779  Cumberland  produced  the  opera  of 
Calypso^  of  which  the  dedication,  to  the  Duchess 
of  Manchester,  is  elegantly  encomiastic.  The 
opera  itself  requires  little  notice.  Telemachus  and 
Mentor  singing  songs  is  something  too  much ;  it  is 
as  bad  as  Garrrick^s  altehition  of  Shakspeare's  Tem^ 
pestf  in  which  all  the  characters  were  degraded  to 
the  mummery  of  musical  recitative.  The  images, 
in  this  piece,  are  sufficiently  classical,  and  the 
poetry  jw  a  little  above  the  ordinary  level  of  such 
compositions :  but,  like  the  Battle  of  Hastings^  it  is 
compounded  of  shreds  and  patches,  stolen  from  all 
sources.  These  thefts,  however,  I  do  not  mean  to 
detect,  as  I  have  those  in  the  tragedy:  it  is 
enough  to  allucle  to  them :  the  fact  will  require  no 
voucher. 
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miie  music  to  this  opera  was  composed  by  Mr. 
Butler,  and  Cumberland  speaks  of  it  with  high 
encomiums :  but  it  was  never  published.  Butler 
also  composed  the  airs  for  another  opera  which 
Cumberland  produced  the  ensuing  season,  entitled. 
The  Widow  of  Delphi^  or  the  Descent  of  the  Deities, 
of  which,  had  the  author  printed  it,  I  question  if 
it  would  be  necessary  to  say  any  more  than  thus 
to  record  the  period  of  its  performance.  They 
both  experienced  a  very  brief  existence  ;  nor  can 
I  think  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  the  ma<? 
nagers,  or  agreeable  to  the  public,  as  the  author 
insinuates,  that  Calypso  should  be  revived,  eminent 
as  the  vocal  performers  on  the  stage  now  are. 

Of  the  Widow  of  Delphi  Cumberland  says* 
'*  tteit  having  had  it  many  years  in  his  hands,  by 
the  frequent  revisions  and  corrections  which  he 
has  had  opportunities  of  giving  to  the  manuscript^ 
he  is  encouraged  to  believe  that  if  he,  or  any  after 
him^  shall  send  it  into  the  world,  that  drama  will 
be  considered  as  one  of  his  most  classical  and 
creditable  productions. '^  With  what  propriety 
this  opinion  is  expressed,  I  am  necessarily  unable 
to  say;  but  from  the  instances  which  I  have 
already  had  of  Cumberland's  mode  of  estimating 
his  own  productions,  I  am  apprehensive  that  the 
publication  of  this  opera  would  not  corroborate  the 
author's  notions  of  its  excellence* 

About  this  period ,  he  engaged  in  a  cause  ho- 
nourable to  his  benevolence*    The  defence  which 
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was  read  at  the  bar  by  the  unfortunate  Peseau 
was  drawn  up  by  Cumberland,  and  though  it  failed 
to  preserve  his  life,  the  kindness  with  which  he 
exerted  himself  in  his  behalf  deserves  equally 
to  be  commended.  Garrick,  who  was  present  when 
this  defence  was  read,  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of 
its  excellence  in  the  company  of  Cumberland,  not 
knowing  him  to  be  the  writer :  the  applause  of 
such  a  man  was  motive  enough  for  an  author's 
vanity  to  disclose  the  secret,  but  Cumberland  was 
silent,  and  Garrick,  who  confidently,  though,  as 
the  event  proved,  untruly  predicted  that  it  had 
saved  the  prisoner's  life,  discovered  afterwards  that 
he  had  unconsciously  extolled  its  superiority  in 
the  presence  of  the  author. 

The  impression  which  this  performance  had  ex- 
cited was  probably  the  reason  why,  at  a  subse- 
quent period,  Cumberland  was  solicited  by  Dr. 
Dodd,  to  undertake  his  defence  in  a  similar  man- 
ner :  but  when  he  heard  that  so  potent  an  advo- 
cate as  Dr.  Johhson  was  preparing  to  step  forth  in 
his  cause,  he  prudently  retired  from  the  field, 
**  convinced,"  says  he,  "  that  if  the  powers  of 
Johnson  could  not  move  mercy  to  reach  his  la- 
mentable case,  there  was  no  further  hope  in  man." 

During  the  time  that  he  acted  in  subordination 
to  Lord  George  Germain,  he  was  distinguished  by 
that  nobleman  with  peculiar  marks  of  his  favour 
and  approbation.  He  was  frequently  at  his  table, 
and  met  there,  of  course,  many  of  the  most  eminent 
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political  characters  of  the  time.  Ainoii]^  those 
who  partook  of  bis  lordship's  hospitality  was  the 
gallant  Rodney,  with  whom  Cumberland  was  al- 
ready intimate,  and  to  whom  he  bad  an  opportunity, 
throujgh  the  interest  of  bis  patron,  of  doing  some 
essential  services.  The  few  anecdotes  which  be 
has  preserved  of  this  distinguished  naval  com- 
mander, are  highly  interesting  and  characteristic. 

^^  I  had  known  Sir  George  Brydges  Rodney  in 
early  life,  and  whilst  he  was  residing  in  France, 
pending  the  uneasy  state  of  his  affairs  at  home, 
had  spared  no  pains  to  serve  his  interest  and  pave 
the  way  for  his  return  to  his  own  country,  where 
I  was  not  without  hopes,  by  the  recommendation 
of  Lord  George  Germain,  to  procure  him  an  em- 
ployment worthy  of  his  talents  and  high  station  in 
the  navy.  I  drew  up  from  bis  minutes  a  memorial 
of  his  services,  and  petitioned  for  employ :  he  came 
home  at  the  risque  of  his  liberty  to  refute  some 
malicious  imputations,  that  bad  been  glanced  at 
his  character :  this  he  effectually  and  honourably 
accomplished,  and  I  was  furnished  with  testimo- 
nials very  creditable  to  him  as  an  officer ;  his  si- 
tuation in  the  mean  while  was  very  uncomfortable 
and  his  exertions  circumscribed,  yetin  this  pressure 
of  his  affairs,  to  mark  his  readiness  and  zeal  for 
service,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  king,  tendering 
himself  to  serve  as  a  volunteer  under  an  admiral, 
then  going  out,  who  if  I  do  not  mistake,  was  his 
junior  on  the  list.      In  this  forlorn,  unfriended 
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state,  with  nothing  but  exclusion  and  despair 
before  his  eyes,  when  not  a  ray  of  hope  beamed 
upon  him  from  the  admiralty,  and  be  dared  not  set 
a  foot  beyond  the  limits  ^  his  privil^e,  I  bad 
the  happy  fortune  to  put  in  train  that  state- 
ment of  his  claim  for  service  and  employ,  which, 
through  the  immediate  application  of  Lord  Geoige, 
taking  all  the  responsibility  on  himself,  obtained  for 
that  adventurous  and  gallant  admiral  the  commend 
of  that  squadron,  which  on  its  passage  to  the  West 
Indies  made  capture  of  the  Spanish  fleet  fitted  out 
for  the  Caraccas.  The  degree  of  gratification, 
which  I  then  experienced,  is  not  easily  to  be  de-* 
scribed.  It  was  not  only  that.of  a  triumph  gained, 
but  of  a  terr(Mr  dismissed,  for  the  West  India  mer-* 
chants  had  been  alarmed,  and  clamoured  against 
the  appointment,  so  geneijilly  and  so  decidedly, 
as  to  occasion  no  small  uneasiness  to  my  friend 
and  patron,  and  drew  from  him  something  that 
resembled  a  remonstrance  ^  the  risque  I  had  ex* 
posed  him  to.  But  iq  the  brillianoy  of  this  exploit 
all  was  done  away,  and  past  alarms  were  only 
rccx^lected  to  contrast  the  joy  which  this  success 
diffused. 

^^  It  happened  to  me  to  be  present,  and  sittiog 
next  to  Admiral  Rodney  at  table,  when  the  thought 
seemed  first  to  occur-  to  him  of  breaking  the  French 
line  by  passing  through  it  in  the  heat  of  the  action. 
It  was  at  Lord  George  Germain's  h^iee,  at  Stone- 
land,  after  djnner,  when  having  asked  a  number  of 
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questions  about  the  matioeuvring  of  columns,  and 
the  effect  of  charging  with  them  on  a  line  of  in- 
fantry, he  proceeded  to  arrange  a  parcel  of  cherry 
stones,  which  he  had  collected  from  the  table,  and 
forming  them  as  two  fleets  drawn  up  in  line  and 
opposed  to  each  other,  he  at  once  arrested  our  at* 
tention,  which  had  not  been  very  generally  engs^ed 
by  his  preparatory  enquiries,  by  declaring  he  was 
tietermined  so  to  pierce  the  enemy's  line  of  battle, 
(arranging  his  manoeuvre  at  the  same  time  on  the 
table)  if  ever  it  was  his  fortune  to  bring  them  into 
action.  Ldare  say  this  passed  with  some  as  mere 
rhapsody,  and  all  seemed  to  regard  it  as  a  very 
perilous  and  doubtful  experiment,  but  landsmen's 
doubts  and  difficulties  made  no  impression  on  the 
admiral,  who  having  seized  the  idea  held  it  fast, 
and  in  his  eager  animated  way  went  on  ma- 
acBuvring  his  cherry  stones,  and  throwing  his  ene« 
my's  representatives  into  such  utter  confusion, 
that  already  possessed  of  that  victory  in  imagina- 
tion, which  in  reality  he  lived  to  gain,  he  concluded 
his  process  by  swearing  he  would  lay  the  French 
adfnirars  flag  at  hid  sovereign's  feet ;  a  promise 
which  he  actually  pledged  to  his  majesty  in  his 
closet,  and  faithfully  and  gloriously  performed. 

^*  He  was  a  singular  and  extraordinary  man; 
there  were  some  prominent  and  striking  eccen- 
tricities about  him,  which,  on  a  first  acquaintance, 
might  dismiss  a  cursory  observer  with  inadequate 
and  £iilse  impressions  of  his  real  character ;  for  be 
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would  very  commonly  indulge  himself  in  a  loose 
and   heedless  style  of  talking,  which  for  a  time 
might  intercept  and  screen  from  observation  the 
sound  good    sense  that    he    possessed,  and     the 
strength  and  dignity  of  mind,  that  were  natural  to 
him.     Neither  ought  it  to  be  forgotten  that  the  sea 
was  his  element,  and  it  was  there,  and  not  on  land, 
that  the  standard  ought  to  be  planted  by  which  his 
merits  should  be  measured.     We  are  apt  to  set 
that  man  down  as  vain-glorious  and  unwise,  ^vh6 
fights  battles  over  the  table,  and  in  the  ardour  of 
his  conversation,  though  amongst  enviers  and  ene«- 
mies,  keeps  no  watch  upon  his  words,  confiding  la 
their  candour  and  believing  them  his  friends.  Such 
a  man  was  Admiral  Lord  Rodney,  whom  history 
will   record  amongst  the  foremost  of  our   naval 
heroes,  and  whoever  doubts  his  courage  might  as 
well  dispute  against  the  light  of  the  sua  at  noon* 
day. 

^^  That  he  carried  this  projected  manceuvre  into 
operation,  and  that  the  effect  of  it  was  successfully 
decisive  all  the  world  knows.  My  friend.  Sir 
Charles  Douglas,  captain  of  t1ie  fleet,  confessed  to 
me  that  he  himself  had  been  adverse  to  the  ex- 
periment, and  in  discussing  it  with  the  admiral  had 
stated  his  objections;  to  these  he  got  no  other 
answer  but  that  '  his  counsel  was  not  called  for; 
he  required  obedience  only,  he  did  not  want 
advice/  Sir  Charles  also  told  me  that  whilst  the 
project  was  in  operation,  (the  battle  then  raging) 
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his  own  attention  being  occupied  hy  the  gallant 
defence  made  by  the  French  Glorieux  agtidnst  the 
ships  that  were  pouring  their  fire  into  her,  upon 
his  crying  out — '  Behold,  Sir  George,  the  Greeks 
and  Trojans  contending  for  the  body  of  Patroclus !' 
The  admiral,  then  pacing  the  quarter  deck  in  great 
agitation,  pending  the  experiment  of  his  ma* 
nceuvre,  (which  in  the  instance  of  one  ship  had 
unavoidably  miscarried)  peevishly  exclaimed,*-* 
'  Damn  the  Greeks  and  damn  the  Trojans;  I  have 
other  things  to  think  of/ — When  in  a  few  minutes 
after,  his  supporting  ship  having  led  through  the 
French  line  in  a  gallant  style,  turning  with  a  smile 
of  joy  to  Sir  George  Douglas,  he  cried  out, — *  Now, 
my  dear  friend,  I  am  at  the  service  of  your  Greeks 
and  Trojans,  and  the  whole  of  Homer's  Iliad,  or  as 
much  of  it  as  you  please,  for  the  enemy  is  in  con<» 
fusion,  and  our  victory  is  secure/  This  anecdote, 
correctly  as  I  relate  it,  I  had  from  that  gallant 
officer,  untimely  lost  to  his  country,  whose  can- 
dour scorned  to  rob  his  admiral  of  one  leaf  of  his 
laurels,  and  who,  disclaiming  all  share  in  the  ma- 
noeuvre, nay  confessing  he  had  objected  to  it,  did, 
in  the  most  pointed  and  decided  terms,  again  and 
again  repeat  his  honourable  attestations  of  the 
courage  and  conduct  of  his  commanding  officer  on 
that  memorable  day/* 

It  was  a  maxim  with  this  great  man  never  to 
embarrass  thestrict  line  of  his  duty  by  any  political 
considerations  of  what  parties  prevailed,  or  what 
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were  dismissed ;  a  maxim  which  might  be  ad* 
vaDtag0ously  adopted  by  some  men  now  in  the 
service,  who  confoutid  the  duties  of  their  station 
by  mixing  in  all  the  petty  intrigues  of  faction. 
"  Our  naval  officers/'  said  Rodney,  ^'  have  nothing 
to  do  with  parties  and  politics,  being  simply  bound 
to  carry  their  instructions  into  execution,  to  the 
best  of  their  abilities,  without  deliberating  about 
men  and  measures,  which  forms  no  part  of  their 
duty,  and  for  which  they  are  in  no  degree  re«> 
sponsible/'  These  are  the  arguments  of  a  superior 
mind  which  clearly  conceives  its  object,  and  ac- 
complishes it  by  open,  manly,  and  direct  means. 

With  Lord  Mansfield,  Cumberland  was  familiarly 
intimate,  and  to  him  be  addressed  the  following 
pleasing  lines,  in  allusion  to  his  recal  on  a  change 
of  ministers : — 

To  the  Earl  of  AfanffieU. 
ShaU  merit  find  no  shelter  but  the  ^nye, 
And  envy  still  pursue  the  wMe  and  brave  ? 
Sticks  the  leech  close  to  life,  and  o|il^  drops 
When  its  food  fails  and  the  heart's  current  stops  f 
Thou^^h  tculptur'd  laurels  prace  the  hero's  bust,. 
And  tearji  are  minified  with  the  poet*s  dust^ 
Review  their  sad  ipemorjals,  you  ^rill  find 
This  fell  by  fiaction,  that  in  misery  pin'd. 

When  France  and  Spain  the  sulgect  iicean  swept. 
Whilst  Briton's  tame  in^orious  Uon  slept, 
Or  lashing^  up  his  coura^  now  and  then, 
Tum'd  out  and  ^rowlM,  and  then  tum'd  in  agtiin, 
Rodney  in  that  iltomen*d  hour  arose, 
Cnish'd  his  own  first  and  next  his  country's  foes ; 
Thoi^h  all  that  ftite  allow'd  was  nobly  won. 
Envy  could  squint  at  something  still  undone  ; 
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Injurious  faction  stript  hiitt  of  commaad. 

And  snalchMthe  helm  from  hii  victorious  hand. 

Summon'd  the  nation's  brave  defender  borne, 

Pngudg^'d  bis  cause  and  wam'd  bim  to  bis  dodm ; 

Whilst  hydra-beaded  malice  open*d  wide 

Her  thousand  mouths,  and  bay'd  bim  till  be  died. 

The  poefs  cause  comes  next*— and  you  my  Lord^ 
The  Muse's  friend,  will  take  a  poet's  word ; 
Trust  me  our  province  is  replete  with  pain ; 
Tb^  say  we're  irritable,  envious,  vain : 
They  say— and  Time  has  varnish'd  o'er  the  lie 
Till  it  assumes  Truth's  venerable  d}'e— 
That  wits,  like  falcons  soaring  for  thci^prey^ 
Pounce  every  wing  that  flutters  in  their  way. 
Plunder  each  rival  son^ter's  tuneful  breast 
To  deck  with  others  plumes  their  own  dear  nest  \ 
They  say—- but  'tis  an  ofBce  I  disclaim 
To  brush  their  cobwebs  from  the  roll  of  fame. 
There  let  the  spider  bang  and  work  his  worst. 
And  spin  bis  ffimsy  venom  tiH  he  burst ; 
Reptiles  beneath  the  holiest  shrine  may  dwell. 
And  tbads  engender  in  the  purest  well. 

Genius  must  pay  its  tax  like  other  wares 
According  to  the  value  which  it  bears ; 
On  sterling  worth  detraction's  stamp  is  laid. 
As  gold  before  'tis  current  is  assay'd. 
Fame  is  a  debt  time  present  never  pays. 
But  leaves  it  on  the  score  to  future  days ; 
And  why  is  restitution  thus  deferr'd 
Of  long  arrears  from  year  to  year  incurr'd  f 
Why  to  posterity  this  labour  given 
To  search  out  frauds  and  set  defaulten  even  T 
If  our  sons  bear  our  praise  'tis  well,  and  yet 
Praise  in  the  father's  ear  bad  sounded  sweet. 

Still  there  is  one  exception  we  must  own, 
>Vhom  all  conspire  to  praise,  and  one  alone ; 
One  on  whose  living  brow  we  plant  the  wreath. 
And  almost  deify  on  this  side  death : 
He  in  the  plaudits  of  the  present  age 
Already  reads  bis  own  historic  page. 
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And,  tboug^b  preeminenoe  it  undftr  heav'n 
The  btt  of  crimes  by  maa  to  be  forgiv'n. 
Justice  her  own  vice-g^erent  will  defend. 
The  orphan's  father  and  the  widow's  friend ; 
Truth,  virtue,  ^nius  mingle  beams  so  brii^ht. 
Envy  is  dassl'd  with  excess  of  light ; 
Hetraction's  tongue  scarce  stammen  out  a  finulti 
And  fiMstion  blushes  for  its  own  assault;* 
His  the  happy  gift,  the  nameles  grace. 
That  shapes  and  fits  the  man  to  every  place. 
The  gay  companion  at  the  social  board. 
The  guide  of  councils,  or  the  senate's  lord. 
Now  regulates  the  law's  discordant  strife. 
Now  balances  the  scale  of  death  or  life. 
Sees  guilt  engendering  in  the  human  heart. 
And  strips  firom  falsehood's  fact  the  mask  of  art. 
Whether,  assembled  with  the  wise  and  great^ 
He  stands  the  pride  and  pillar  of  the  state. 
With  weil-weigh'd  argument  distinct  and  dear 
Confirms  the  Judgment  and  driights  the  car. 
Or  in  the  festive  circle  deigns  to  sit 
Attempering  wisdom  with  the  charms  of  wit- 
Blest  talent,  form'd  to  profit  and  to  please, 
To  clothe  Instruction  in  the  garb  of  Ease, 
Sublime  to  rise,  or  graceful  to  descend, 
'  Now  save  an  empire  and  now  cheer  a  Iriend. 

More  I  could  add,  but  you  perhaps  complain^ 
And  call  it  mere  creation  of  the  brain ; 
Poets  you  say  will  flatter— true,  Uiey  will ; 
But  I  nor  inclination  have  nor  skill— 
Where  is  your  model,  ypu  will  ask  me,  where  ? 
Search  your  own  breast,  my  Lord,  you'll  find  it  there. 
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CHAP.   XVII. 

Cumberland  departs  upon  his  Spanish  Mission.— 
A  brief  recapitulation  of  that  affair. — Its  impor-' 
tance  now  necessarily  weakened. — Exalts  a  gale 
into  a  storm. — Fails  in  his  undertaking. — Igno^ 
ranee  of  an  ecclesiastic. — Cumberland  vain  of  the 
notice  he  received  from  the  royal  family  of  Spain^ 
— The  society  he  kept  at  Madrid. ^--Account  of 
TiRANNA,  the  celebrated  actress. — Cumberland 
recalled.  —  Lord  Hillsborough's  Letter.-^ 
Rejections  upon  Cumberland's  account  of  this 
business. — Insincerity  of  the  English  govemmeni 
towards  him. — Refuses  an  indemni^ation  from 
the  King  of  Spain. — The  whole  transaction  in^ 
volved  in  mystery. — The  dangers  of  a  pinch  of 
snuff  in  Spain. 

The  progress  of  my  narrative  has  now  brought 
me  to  the  most  remarkable  period  of  Cumberland's 
life,  that  when  he  accepted  the  mission  to  Spain 
which,  in  its  consequences,  so  little  benefited  his 
condition.  His  account  of  this  business  is  written 
with  every  appearance  of  truth ;  his  sincerity,  in- 
deed, had  little  to  fear  from  temptation  at  that  pe« 
riod  of  his  existence  when  he  sat  down  to  compose 
his  Memoirs :  and  he  removed  every  ground  of 
suspicion  by  a  minute  reference  to  dates  and  per- 
sons, by  which  any  falsehood  might  easily  have  been 
detected.  He  firmly  maintains  his  right  to  be  cre- 
dited, by  the  solemn  disavowal  which  he  makes  of 
every  intention  to  deceive;  and  as  his  relation 
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lias  remained  uncontradicted  either  by  public  or 
private  testimony,  that  right  ridust  be  willingly 
acknowledged. 

It  appears,  that  in  the  year  1780,  he  po^essed 
some  means  of  secretly  knowing  the   intrigues 
which  were  carrying  on  between  the  courts    of 
France  and  Spain,  through  their  confidential  agents 
in  this 'country,  who  were  in  correspondence  with 
its    avowed    enemies.      How   he  acquired    this 
knowledge  he  does  not  communicate ;  but  I  am 
willing  to  hope  it  was  without  any  dishonourable 
practices.     When  it  was  obtained,  however,   he 
thought  it  his  duty  to  impart  it  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  result  was  that  a  secret  negociation 
might  probably  be  opened  with  the  minister  Flo- 
rida Blanca.     With  this  negociation  Cumberland 
was  intrusted,  and  he  soon  departed  for  Lisbon, 
with  his  wife  and  family.     Here  he  was  to  remain 
till  he  ascertained  the  propriety  of  going  forward 
to  his   ultimate  destination,  or  the  necessity  of 
returning  without  accomplishing  his  errand.     He 
was  to  be  governed  in  either  of  these  determina- 
tions by  the  nature  of  the  advices  which  he  should 
receive  from  the  Abbe  Hussey,  chaplain  to  bis 
Catholic  Majesty,  who  was  to  proceed  to  Aran- 
juez,  and  to  communicate  with  Cumberland  upon 
the  posture  of  affairs. 

He  took  his  family  with  him,  that  his  real  ob- 
ject might  be  the  better  concealed,  and  that  while 
ostensibly  travelling  into  Italy,  upon  a  passport 
through  the  Spanish   dominions,   he  might,    in 
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effect,  fulfil  the  object  of  his  journey,  whatever  it 
was. 

Having  received  his  necessary  papers  and  in- 
structions from  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough,  on  the 
17th  of  April,  1780,  he  repaired  to  Portsmouth, 
t^here  a  frigate  was  prepared  for  conveying  him  to 
Lisbon;  and  on  the  98th  he  set  sail.  His  ad- 
veotures  on  the  passage  he  has  related  with 
an  ostentatious  display  of  nautical  terms,  and 
magnified  some  ordinary  occurrences  into  a  tale  of 
terror,  very  pardonable  in  a  man  whose  nerves  were 
weak,  and  whose  acquaintance  with  maritime 
afiairs  had  hitherto  been  confined  to  crossing  and 
recrossing  the  Irish  sea. 

I  shall  not  follow  him,  however,  either  through 
his  technical  phraseology,  or  his  romantic  relation 
of  a  brisk  gale,  which  swells  into  an  awful  storm,  in 
his  description,  but  inform  the  reader  that  he  ar- 
rived very  safe  at  Lisbon  on  the  16th  of  May,  hav- 
ing, indeed,  had  an  action  with  a  French  frigate, 
which  was  captured,  and  the  operations  of  which 
must  have  been  sufilciently  impressive  to  one  unfa- 
miliar with  them.  His  account  of  this  matter,  how- 
ever, is  very  meagre,  as  if  all  his  powers  had  been 
exhausted  upon  the  storm ;  but  he  wrote  a  song  of 
triumph  on  the  occasion,  which  was  often  sung  in 
full  chorus  by  the  crew  after  they  arrived  at  Lis- 
bon. I  shall  omit  it  here ;  for  it  has  nothing  to 
recommend  it  but  sea  terms,  and  a  style  perfectly 
suitable  to  those  for  whom  it  was  intended. 

2  A 
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The  Abb^  Hussey  immediately  dapartedl  fi>r 
Aranjuez,  and  sood  wrote  to  Cumberland  advis« 
ing  bim  to  proc^^d  on  his  journey  into  Spain,  to 
give  the  negaciation.  a  ttialy  but  he  did  not  express 
himaeif  with  much  confidence  33  to  its  success. 
How  to  act,  upon  such  slender  motives  for  pro- 
ceeding, was  what  Cumberland  could  not  immedi* 
ateiy  msolve ;  but  he  finally  adopted  the  advice  of 
Mr.  Hussey,  and  prepared  for  entering  Spain. 
He  communicated  his  intention  to  Lord  Hillsbo-r 
roughi  in  a  letter,  of  which  it  may  be  said,  as  of 
all  th^  despatches  preserved  in  the  Memoirs^  that 
it  was  more  the  laboured  and  involved  production 
of  a  literary  man,  than  the  simple,  brief,  and  ex* 
plicit  stateipent  of  one  possessed  with  the  distinct 
ponceptions  of  business.  It  is  too  verbose,  and 
while  it wandei^.into  nice  distinctions  upon  the 
inotives  of  human  action,  it  tells  too  little  of  what 
the  minister  would  most  wish  to  know, 

Cumberland  set  forth,  however,  and  aooq  experi-' 
enced  (he  miseries  of  travelling  in  Portugal  and 
Spain,  Had  Shenstone  been  of  either  country  he 
never  wopld  have  written  hi9  well  known  lines  on 
the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  an  inn,  and,  least  of 
all,  would  he  have  told  the  melancholy  truth  which 
the  following  stanza  contains ; 

Whoe'er  hss  travelled  life's  dull  round, 
Where'er  his  stages  may  have  been, 
M<iy4iffbtotliinkh«stU  has  found 
7*A#  wigrmeH  fffeleame  at  an  inn. 
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The  wretched  accommodmtiont  of  the  pa$ada$  is 
well  known  to  all  who  have  read  the  accounts  of 
uiy  travelless  into  these  countries,  and  Cumber- 
land seems  to  have  suffered  them,  at  least,  with 
as  little  patience  as  any  man  could  do.  The  details 
of  his  journey  I  shall  not  recapitulate,  but  I  may 
observe,  that  they  possess  at  present,  brief  as  they 
are,  an  accidental  value  from  the  deplorable  condi<« 
tion  in  which  both  those  nations  are  now  placed 
by  the  abhorred  ambition  of  the  most  detested 
scourge  that  ever  cursed  mankind.  There  are  few 
of  the  places  mentioned  by  Cumberland  in  his  pro* 
gress  fronf  Lisbon  to  Aranjuez,  whose  names  have 
not  been  recently  familiarised  to  us  by  the  exploits 
of  our  gallant  countrymen,  of  whom  it  may  becon* 
fidentiy  predicted,  that  whatever  issue  it  msy 
please  the  great  Disposer  of  all  events  to  grant  to 
our  endeavours,  the  memory  of  their  deeds  will  be 
revered  in  after  ages  with  the  same  enthusiasm  that 
we  now  mention  the  plain  of  Marathon  or  the  field 
of  Cressy.  The  illustrious  hero,  too,  who  guides 
our  armies,  and  who  has  hitherto  exhibited  a 
combination  of  skill  in  projecting  his  measures,  of 
prudence  in  conducting  them,  and  of  promptitude  in 
the  moment  of  action  or  of  danger,  unsurpassed  in 
the  annals  of  our  own  country,  and  probably  of 
any  other,  will  be  delivered  down  to  posterity  in 
the  fair  catalogue  of  those  whose  greatness  was 
achieved  in  the  path  of  duty  and  true  glory. 

Shortly  after  Cumberland's  arrival  at  Aranjuez, 

a  A- 2 
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be  was  admitted  to  an  interview  with  the  mniister 
Count  Florida  filanca,  and  if  we  may  judge  of  the 
character  of  his  mission,  from  the  mysterious  pre- 
cautions with  which  he  was  received,  it  must 
have  been  one  of  singular  peril.  He  always  vi- 
sited this  minister  by  night,  and  was  ushered  in 
by  his  confidential  domestic,  through  a  suite  of 
five  rooms,  the  doors  of  each  being  immediately 
locked  when  he  had  passed  through.  Thus  impe- 
netrably closetted,hecommencedhisoperationSj  and 
with  such  auspicious  beginning  that  he  considered 
them  prosperously  advancing  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion, when  the  riots,  which  disturbed  London 
in  the  year  1780,  being  known  at  Madrid,  (for  an 
account  of  them  was  regularly  transmitted  to  the 
Spanish  court  by  their  ambassador  at  Paris,  Cpunt 
d'Aranda)  interposed  an  obstruction  at  so  critical 
a  juncture,  that  it  was  never  afterwards  possible  to 
bring  the  matter  to  a  similar  point  of  propitious 
maturity.  The  tumults  of  the  British  metropolis 
were  magnified  into  an  actual  rebellion,  and  it  was 
thought  impolitic  at  Madrid  to  enter  into  any  ne- 
gociation  with  the  agents  of  a  government  whose 
overthrow  was  hourly  expected,  and  was,  perhaps, 
hourly  desired.  Cumberland  did  all  he  could  to 
counteract  the  unlucky  effect  of  this  intelligence, 
by  assuring  the  ministers  that  these  dissentions 
would  soon  be  quieted,  and  that  there  was  no 
danger  to  be  apprehended  in. regard  to  the  stability 
of  the  government.  His  predictions  bad  the  ^te 
of  Cassandra's.    They  were  addressed  to  men  who 
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were  either  weak  enough  to  believe  what  was  so 
improbable,  or  crafty  enough  to  assume  that  belief 
as  a  pretext  for  delaying  a  business  they  were  in 
no  hurry  to  complete* 

Cumberland  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  please 
his  empIoyers,^  .and  he  enters  into  a  laboured  vin* 
dication  of  himself,  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
Memoirs.  No  question  can  be  justly  understood 
if  the  testimonies  on  only  one  side  be  given;  but, 
adiQitting  that  what  Cumberland  states  is  strictly 
true,  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was 
censured  by  Lord  Hillsborough,  without  sufficient 
cause.  He  seems  to  have  acted  with,  caution, 
when  caution  was  required^  and  with  vigor  and 
promptitude  when  deky  or  timidity  would  have 
probably  precipitated  the  ruin  of  his  schemes* 
To  excite  the  captious  displeasure  of  a  minister, 
however^  has  been  the  fate  of  abler  negociators 
than  Cumberland. 

No  interest  can  possibly  attach,  at  this  moment, 
to  the  detail  of  what  Cumberland  did,  or  what  he 
did  not  do,  in  the  capacity  which  he  filled  at  the 
court  of  Madrid.  To  himself  the  recollection  of 
that  period  must  always  have  had  an  importance 
which  it  would  necessarily  lose  in  the  eyes  of 
others;  nor  do  I  blame  him  that  he  dwelled  so 
copiously  upon .  the  transaction ;  it  was  the  most 
memorable  epoch  of  his  life,  and  in  him  it  was 
venial  to  be  diffuse.  The  reader,  however,  is  wea- 
ried before  he  gets  through  the  pages  that  contain 
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hrs  despatches  to  Lord  Hillsborough,  his  coQfeN 
ences  with  Florida  Bknca,  his  arrangements  with 
Mr*  Hussey,  and  his  explanations  of  what  should 
have  been  done  at  home,  and  what  omitted.  The 
time  is  gone  by ;  the  occasion  that  called  him 
forth  is  forgotten;  and  neither  hope  nor  fear 
is  now  excited  by  the  prospects  of  his  success 
or  failure. 

It  will  be  prudent  in  me,  therefore,  not  to  encum^ 
ber  my  pages  with  a  recapitulation  of  what  exhi^ 
bits  little  else  but  tediousness  in  those  of  Cum^ 
berland ;  and  it  will  suffice  to  add,  that  in  Febru^ 
aty,  1781,  his  recall  was  signified  to  him  by  Lord 
Hillsborough,  to  which  intimation  be  paid  due 
obedience,  and,  travelling  through  8p»n  and 
France,  in  a  state  of  great  bodily  debility  from  ill- 
ness, reached  England  after  an  absence  of  about 
twelve  months,  during  which  nothing  had  been 
successfully  accomplished. 

But  while  I  thus  briefly  dismii^  the  political 
details  of  his  Spanish  journey,  I  propose  to  dwell 
somewhat  longer  upon  other  topics  connected 
with  it,  both  as  they  concern  Cumberland  himself, 
and  as  they  may  be  amusing  or  interesting  to  the 
reader.  Wholly  to  omit  these  would  be  as  culpa- 
ble as  in  a  biographer  of  Milton  to  relate  only  that 
he  went  to  Italy  and  back  again,  without  telling 
what  befel  him  personally  during  his  absence. 

It  betokens  a  lamentable  state  of  society  when 
the  public  teachers  of  religion  have  nothing  but 
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bigotted  zeal  for  their  qualification ^  without  that 
learhing  which  discovers  the  path  of  truth,  and 
that  persuasion  which  leads  mati  into  it.  When 
Cumberland  visited  the  Escurial,  the  prior  accom- 
panied him  in  his  examinations  of  whatever  was 
curious  and  worthy  of  notice.  Among  other 
things  he  inquired  about  a  manuscript,  which  was 
said  to  be  some  original  letters  of  Brutus,  written  iii 
Greek.  These  letters  both  Dr.  Bentley  and  Sir 
John  Dalrymple  had  mentioned,  itid  Cumberland 
found  them,  upon  examinatioii,  tnanifestly  spuria 
ous.  The  prior  thought  so  too  ;  but  the  reasons 
of  his  belief  were  sufficiently  curious.  They 
could  not  be  the  true  letters  of  Brutus  he  said,  he* 
cause  they  professed  to  be  written  after  the  death 
of  Julius  CsBsar,  but  it  was  well  known  that  Bru^ 
tus  died  before  Julius  Ciesar.  Cumberland  po^ 
iitely  endeavoured  to  rectify  this  anachronism  by 
hinting  that  it  was  generally  believed  Brutus  was 
oDe  of  those  conspirators  who  effected  the  assassi*^ 
nation  of  Csesar.  The  priot  allowed  that  such  a 
tumour  was  rather  prevalent,  but  he  hastened  into 
his  cell,  and  produced  a  large  folio  volume  of 
chronology^  where  that  idea  was  Ailly  proved  to 
l)e  erroneous.  With  such  an  antagonist  Cumber- 
land forebore  to  contend ;  but  what  a  picture  does 
it  exhibit  Of  the  keeper  of  a  royal  library,  and  a 
professor  of  the  learned  languages ! 

What  little  h6  has  said  of  the  Escurial  may  be 
passed  over  in  silence.    We  know  enough  of  this 
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singular  building  from  other  travellers,  who  either 
examined  it  more  leisurely,  or  had  more  inclina'^ 
tion  to  describe  it. 

He  seems  to  dwell  with  peculiar  complacency 
upon  every  mark  of  attention  which  he  received 
from  the  royal  family  during  his  residence  in  Spain<» 
They  distinguished  him,  indeed,  in  a  manner  suf- 
ficiently flattering  to  his  feelings,  whether  it  arose 
from  any  personal  regard  for  him,  from  any  considera- 
tion of  his  country,  or  from  an  urbanity  of  conduct, 
natural  to  those  illustrious  personages.  The  king 
permitted  him  to  select  two  of  the  finest  chai^rs 
from  his  stud,  as  a  present  to  his  own  sovereign,  and 
the  Prince  of  Asturias  condescended  to  change 
the  arrangements  of  a  room  which  had  been  fur« 
nished  in  the  Chinese  style,  in  compliance  with 
his  observations*  These  marks  of  consideration 
were  sufficient  to  gratify  vanity,  and  Cumberland 
tells  of  them  with  a  minuteness  which  shews  that 
his  vanity  was  gratified.  They  were  not,  indeed, 
all  which  he  received ;  but  the  reader- can  dispense 
with  an  ampler  detail ;  they  were  no  less  gracious 
in  the  donors  than  pleasing  to  the  receiver.  We 
are  told,  indeed,  that  the  queen  took  the  pattern  of 
his  daughter's  riding-habits,  and  that  she  ^'  put 
broad  gold  lace  round  the  bottom  of  the  skirt," 
and  that  "  she  sent  for  several  other  articles  of 
their  dress  as  samples.'' 

Of  the  society  which  he  either  found  or  made 
in  Madrid,  he  does  not  say  much.     He  gives  an 
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account  hoyir  one  day  was  passed,  and  he  repre-* 
seats  that  as  an  accurate  specimen  of  all  the  rest. 
It  was  an  interchange  of  ceremonies,  I  imagine, 
rather  than  of  friendship  or  of  conversation. 

He  relates  a  pleasing  anecdote  of  Count  Kau« 
nitz  (son  of  the  imperial  minister),  who  was  am* 
bassador  to  the  court  of  Spain  at  the  same  time 
that  Cumberland   was  upon   his  mission   there. 
When  Cumberland  was  at  the  Spanish  theatre  one 
night,  shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Madrid,  witness- 
ing the  exhibition  of  a  comedy  that  "  seemed  to 
be  grounded  upon  the  story  of  Richardson's  Pa- 
mela,'' this  nobleman  entered  the^same  box,  aod 
placed  himself  at  the  back  seat.     There  happened 
to  be,  in  the  play,  a  character  which  was  meant  to 
personate  a  British  naval  officer.     When  he  made 
his  appearance  on  the  stage,  it  was  with  so  little 
resemblance  of  the  original  either  in  dress  or  man- 
ner, that  Cumberland  could  not  but  smile  at  the 
awkward  imitation,  which  Count  Kaunitz  perceiv- 
ing, leaned  forwards  and  addressed  him  in  the  fol- 
lowing elegant  and  courteous  manner :  *^  I  hope. 
Sir,  you  will  overlook  a  small  mistake  in  point  of 
costume,  which  this  gentleman  has  very  naturally 
fallen  into,  as  I  am  convinced  he  would  have  been 
proud  of  presenting  himself  to  you  in  his  proper 
uniform,  could  he  have  found  among  all  his  naval 
acquaintance  any  one  who  could  have  furnished 
him  wkh  a  sample  of  it.''     This  ingenious  remark 
led  to  a  conversation  that  terminated  in  an  inti- 
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macy  between  theCoun t  andC  umberland, which  was 
UDiDterrupted  but  by  the  departure  of  the  latter. 

Among  those  who  used  to  firequent  his  evening 
circle  at  home  Cumberland  enumerates,  besides 
Count  Kaunit2,  (who  subsequently  formed  an 
attachment  to  his  eldest  daughter,  but  died,  soon 
after,  at  Barcelona),  Signior  Giusti,  an  Italian,  se- 
cretary of  the  embassy ;  General  Count  Pallavi- 
cini,  the  Nuticio  Coionna,  cardinal  elect)  the  Ve- 
netian Ambassador,  those  of  Saxony  and  Denmark^ 
Colonel  O^Moore  of  the  Walloons,  Signior  Nicho- 
las Marchetti)  and  some  of  the  heads  of  religious 
fraternities. 

In  this  society  he  represents  himself  as  passing 
his'  time  with  tolerable  ease  and  gratification ;  and 
he  was  inclined  to  estimate  it  the  more  highly, 
perhaps,  because  he  could  not  weaken  the  plea-^ 
sures  which  it  afforded^  by  any  that  could  be 
obtained  by  external  search.  Amusements  were 
few  in  Madrid)  and  those  few  not  much  suited  to 
a  foreign  taste.  The  theatre,  which  is  a  cotnmon 
centre  of  attraction  in  every  country,  was  here 
reduced  to  a  state  of  meanness  which  could  only  ex-^ 
cite  contempt.  It  was  ^'  small,  dark,  ill-furnished, 
and  ill  attended.^'  Yet,  it  had  one  attraction,  and 
that  one  powerful  beyond  what  any  other  theatre 
in  Europe  possessed.  This  was  the  performances 
of  the  celebrated  Tiranna^  as  she  was  called^  a  won- 
derful tragic  actress,  of  whom  Cumberland  gives 
the  following  interesting  account : 
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^  That  extraordinary  woman,  whose  real  name 
1  do  not  remember,  and  whose  real  origin  cannot 
be  traced,  till  it  is  settled  from  what  particular 
natioQ  or  people  we  are  to  derive  the  outcast  race 
of  gypsies,  wan  not  less  formed  to  strike  beholders 
with  the  beauty  and  commandingmajesty  of  her  per« 
son,  ^b  to  astonish  all  that  heard  hereby  the  powers 
that  nature  and  art  had  combined  to  give  her*  My 
friend  Count  Pietra  Santa,  who  had  honourable 
aecew  to  this  great  stage-^heroine,  intimated  to  her 
the  very  high  expectation  I  had  formed  of  her  per-^ 
fonnances,  and  the  eager  desire  I  had  to  see  her 
in  one  of  her  capital  characters,  telling  her  at  the 
same  time  that  I  bad  been  a  writer  for  the  stage  in 
my  own  country ;  in  consequence  of  this  intima* 
tion  ahe  sent  me  word  that  I  should  have  notice 
fiom  her  when  she  wished  me  to  come  to  the  the^ 
atre,  till  when  she  desired  I  would  not  present 
myself  in  my  box  upon  any  night,  though  her 
name  might  be  in  the  brll^  for  it  was  only  when 
she  liked  her  part^  and  was  in  the  humour  to  play 
well,  that  she  wished  me  to  be  present. 

*^  In  obedience  to  her  message  1  waited  deverai 
days,  and  at  last  received  the  looked-fbr  summons; 
I  had  not  been  niany  minutes  in  the  theatre  before 
she  sent  a  mandate  to  me  to  go  home,  for  that  ahe 
was  in  no  disposition  that  evening  for  playing 
well,  and  should  neither  do  justice  to  her  own 
talente,  nor  to  my  expectations.  I  instantly 
obeyed  thid  whimsical  injunction,  knowing  it  to 
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be  SO  perfectly  in  character  with  the  capricious 
humour  of  her  tribe.  When  something  more  than 
a  week  had  passed,  I  was.  again  invited  to  the  the- 
atre, and  permitted  to  sit  out  the  whole  represen- 
tation. I  had  not  then  enough  of  the  language  to 
understand  much  more  than  the  incidents  and  ac- 
tion of  the  play,  which  was  of  the  deepest  cast  of 
tragedy,  for  in  the  course  of  the  plot  she  murdered 
her  infant  children,  and  exhibited  them  dead  on  the 
stage,  lying  on  each  side  of  her,  whilst  she,  sitting 
on  the  bare  floor  between  them,  (her  attitude,  ac- 
tion, features,  tones,  defying  all  description),  pre- 
sented such  a  high-wrought  picture  of  hysteric 
phrensy,  laughing  wild  amidst  severest  woe^  as 
placed  her  in  my  judgment  at  the  very  summit  of 
her  art ;  in  feet  I  have  no  conception  that  the 
powers  of  acting  can  be  carried  higher;  and  such 
was  the  effect  upon  the  audience,  that  whilst  the 
spectators  in  the  pit,  having  caught  a  kind  of  sym- 
pathetic phrensy  from  the  scene,  were  rising  up  in 
a  tumultuous  manner,  the  word  was  given  out  by 
authority  for  letting  fall  the  curtain,  and  a  catas- 
trophe, probably  too  strong  for  exhibition,  was  not 
allowed  to  be  completed. 

^'  A  few  minutes  had  passed,  when  this  wonderful 
creature,  led  in  by  Pietra  Santa,  entered  my  box ; 
the  artificial  paleness  of  her  cheeks,  her  eyes, 
which  she  had  dyed  of  a  bright  Vermillion  round 
the  edges  of  the  lids,  her  fine  arois  bare  to  the 
shoulders,  the  wild  magnificence  of  her  attire,  and 
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the  profuaioB  of  her  dishevelled  locks,  glossy  black 
as  tfae  plumage  of  the  raven,  gave  her  the  appear* 
ance of  somethingso more  than  human,  such  aSybil, 
sudi  an  imaginary  being,  so  awful,  so  impressive^ 
that  my  blood  chilled  as  she  approached  me,  not  to 
ask  but  to  claim  my  applause,  demanding  of  me  if  I 
had  ever  seen  any  actress  that  could  be  compared 
with  her  in  my  own,  or  any  other,  country.  *  I 
was  determined,'  she  said,  '  to  exert  myself  for 
you  this  night;  and  if  the  sensibility  of  the  audi- 
ence would  have  suffered  me  to  have  concluded 
the  scene,  I  should  have  convinced  you  that  I  do 
not  boast  of  my  own  performances  without  rea- 


son/ 


*'  The  allowances,  which  the  Spanish  theatre 
could  afford  to  make  to  its  performers,  were  so 
verv  moderate,  that  I  should  doubt  if  the  whole 
year's  salary  of  the  Tiranna  would  have  more  than 
paid  for  the  magnificent  dress,  in  which  she  then 
appeared ;  but  this  and  all  othercharges  appertaining 
to  her  establishment  were. defrayed  from  the  coffers 
of  the  Duke  of  Osuna,  a  grandee  of  the  first  class, 
and  commander  of  the  Spanish  guards.  This  no- 
ble person  found  it  indispensably  necessary  for  his 
honour,  to  have  the  finest  woman  in  Spain  upon 
his  pension,  but  by  no  means  necessary  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  her,  and  at  the  very  time,  of  which 
I  am  now  speakitig,  Pietra  Santa  seriously  assured 
me,  that  his  excellency  had  indeed  paid  large  suras 
to  her  order,  but  had  never  oiice  visjted,  or  even 
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seen  hfr«  He  told  me^  at  the  same  tima,  that  he 
had  very  lately  taken  upon  himself  to  remonstiftte 
ypon  this  vent  of  ouriosity,  and  having  suggested 
to  his  excellency  how  possible  it  iras  for  him  to 
erder  his  equipage  to  the  door,  and  permit  him  to 
introduce  him  to  this  &ir  creature,  whom  he  knew 
only  by  report,  and  the  bills  she  had  drawn  upon 
his  treasurer,  the  duke  graciously  /consented  to 
my  friend's  proposal,  and  actually  set  out  with 
him  for  the  gallant  purpose  of  taking  a  cup  of  oho^ 
eolate  with  his  hitherto  invisible  mistress,  who 
had  notice  given  her  of  the  intended  visit.  The 
distance  from  the  house  of  the  grandee  to  the 
apartments  of  the  gypsy  was  not  great,  but  the 
lulling  motion  of  the  huge  state^ooach,  and  the 
softness  of  the  velvet  cushions  had  rocked  his 
excellency  into  so  sound  a  nap,  that  when  his 
equipage  stopped  at  the  lady's  door,  there  was  not 
one  of  his  retinue  bold  enough  to  undertake  the 
invidious  task  of  troubling  his  repose.  The  conse* 
quence  was,  that  after  a  proper  time  was  passed 
upon  the  halt  for  this  brave  commander  to  have 
waked,  had  nature  so  ordained  it,  the  coach  wheel* 
ed  round,  and  his  excellency  having  slept  away  his 
curiosity,  had  not,  at  the  time  when  I  left  Madrid, 
ever  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  person  of  the  incompa- 
rable Tiranna.  I  take  for  granted,  my  friend  Pietra 
Santa  drank  the  chocolate,  and  his  excellency  en* 
joyed  the  nap*  I  will  only  add,  in  confirmation  of 
my  anecdote,  that  the  good  Abbe  Curtis,  who  had 
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the  honour  of  haviog  educated  this  illustrioua 
sleeper,  verified  the  fact/' 

Time  passed  on  in  the  alternate  amusements  of 
beholding  this  extraordinary  actress,  and  the  com- 
pany which  frequented  his  evening  circle,  when 
the  period  of  his  req^U  arrived,  and  he  prepared  to 
obey  the  mandate  of  his  sovereign.  The  letter 
from  Lord  Hillsborough,  which  communicated  this 
command,  is  an  accurate  specimen  of  courtly  po- 
liteness and  studied  coldness  of  address  to  an  un- 
successful agent,  and  shall  be  here  transcribed : 

**  Sir,  **St.  James's,  Feb-  14,  178K 

<'  I  am  sorry  to  find  from  your  last  letter,  No.  1 9* 
and  from  that  written  from  Count  de  Florida  Blan- 
cfi  to  Mr.  Hussey,  which  the  Jatter  received  at 
Lisbon,  that  an  entire  stop  is  put  to  the  pleas- 
ing expectation,  which  had  been  formed  irom  your 
residence  in  Spain.  Had  I  been  as  well  informed 
of  the  intentions  of  the  court  of  Madrid,  when  you 
Tvent  abroad,  as  I  now  am,  you  would  certainly 
not  have  had  the  trouble  and  fatigue  of  so  long  a 
voyage  and  journey. 

^^  There  remains  nothing  now  for  me  but  to  ac- 
quaint you,  that  I  am  commanded  by  the  king  to 
signify  to  you  his  majesty's  pleasure,  that  you  do 
immediately  return  to  England ;  when  I  say  im- 
mediately, it  is  not  intended  that  your  departure 
should  have  the  appearance  of  resentment,  or  that 
you  should  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
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pressing  a  just  sense  of  the  marks  of  civility  and 
.  attention   which   Mr.  Cumberland   has   received 
since  his  arrival  in  Madrid. 

^^  I  am,  with  great  truth  and  regard, 

"  Sir, 
"  Your  most  obedient 

**  Humble  servant, 
(Signed)  "  Hillsborough/' 

Whether  the  failure  of  Cumberland's  negocia- 
tion  was  to  be  attributed  to  himself,  to  the  insin- 
cerity of  the  ministry,  or  to  whatever  other  cause, 
cannot,  as  I  have  already  observed,  be  with  cer- 
tainty known,  while  we  have  the  testimony  of  only 
one  person.  In  delivering  this  opinion  I  do  not 
mean  to  infer  the  slightest  suspicion  of  Cumber- 
land's veracity  ;  but  there  is,  as  Lord  Shaftesbury 
has  justly  observed,  *^  more  of  innocent  delusion 
than  voluntary  imposture  in  the  world,  and  they 
who  have  most  imposed  on  mankind  have  been 
happy  in  a  certain  faculty,  of  imposing  first  upon 
themselves."  This  sort  of  delusion,  it  is  natural  to 
suppose,  every  man  is  in  danger  of,  when  he  reviews 
his  own  conduct,  and  seeks  to  justify  his  proceed- 
ings against  the  aspersions  or  insinuations  of  others. 
The  operations  of  self-love  are  so  subtle  and  so  in- 
cessant, that  we  are  in  equal  peril  of  submitting 
to  their  influence  from  their  imperceptible  and 
from  their  habitual  action.  To  silence  the  voice  of 
reproof  within  our  own  bosoms,  is  an  art  which  we 
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are  all  willing  to  practise ;  and  that  conduct  which ^ 
the  eye  of  the  world  beholds  with  anger  or  disdain, 
we  know  how  to  trick  forth  in  our  imaginations, 
so  as  to  make  it  acceptable  to  ourselves. 

Every  man  is  conscious  that  he  has  sometimes 
employed  this  kind  of  sophistry,  and  hence,  what- 
ever credibility  is  due.  to  an  individual,  in  testi- 
fying facts  foreign  to  himself,  the^greatest  caution 
may  be  justly  used  in  receiving  those  by  which 
his  own  proceedings  are  to  be  pronounced  censur- 
able, or  otherwise. ,  AH  the  rough  asperities  are 
then  softened  down  with  admirable  dexterity, 
and  to  ourselves  we  explain  how  events  happened, 
why  they  were  frustrated,  and  how  they  might 
have  succeeded,  with  a  disregard  of  truth,  blameless 
only  so  far  as  it  is  unintentional. 

Thus,  in  reading  Cumberland's  own  account  of 
his  transactions  in  Spain,  we  find  him  doing  every 
thing  that  could  be  done,  yet  failing,  and  incurring 
only  the  displeasure  of  his  employers.  Neither 
iaiiure,  however,  nor  the  disapprobation  of  those 
under  whom  we  act,  are  infallible  criteria  of  right 
and  wrong  ;  for  the  best  schemes,  however  skilfully 
planned  and  conducted,  may  end  in  disappoint- 
ment, and  in  the  gratitude  of  the  great  we  have 
no  security  ibr  justice  towards  our  actions.  It  too 
commonly  hapipens,  indeed,  that  we  estimate  the 
value  of  most  things  by  their  degrees  of  success, 
not  reflecting  how  much  merit  may  have  been 
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displayed  on  occasions  which  terminate  uniavour* 
ably.  ^^  As  the  most  just  and  honourable  eiiter« 
prises,*'  observes  the  sagacious  Fletcher,  ofSd- 
toun,  ^^  when  they  fail,  are  accounted  in  the  num- 
ber of  rebellions ;  so  all  attempts,  however  unjust, 
if  they  succeed,  always  purge  themselves  of  all 
guilt  and  suspicion/' 

Though  the  truth  of  this  maxim^  however,  may 
be  extended  to  humbler  events  than  rebellions,  it 
does  not  hence  follow  that  success  alone  can  jus* 
tify  any  measure ;  nor,  by  a  parity  of  reasoning 
can  want  of  success  be  always  a  proof  of  want  of 
judgment  or  of  merit.  We  do  not,  indeed,  find 
mankind  uniformly  judgingso,  and  therefore,  whea 
a  man  fails  in  what  he  undertakes,  while  they  who 
employed  him,  knowing  the  means  he  had  of  sue* 
ceeding,  consider  his  failure  as  the  fit  object  of 
reproof,  it  would  be  at  least  rational  to  conclude,  in 
the  absence  of  all  testimony  on  one  side,  and  with 
only  the  unsupported  affirmations  of  the  accused 
on  the  other,  that  some  grounds  for  displeasure 
actually  existed  familiar  enough  to  those  who  were 
best  able  to  know  them. 

Thus  cautiously  I  wish  to  deliver  my  opinion 
upon  the  question  of  Cumberland's  mission  to 
Spain.  He  has  himself  discussed  it  with  some 
degree  of  mystery ;  its  precise  object  is  no  where  dis« 
tinctly  avowed,  though  it  seems  to  have  had  some 
reference  to  a  separate  peace  between  that  country 
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and  England.  Involved  in  such  obscurity,  no« 
thing  can  be  said  of  it  more  than  what  amounts 
to  conjecture,  and  with  a  conjecture  I  leave  it. 

Cumberland  was  naturally  solicitous  to  excul- 
pate himself,  but,  to  have  done  this  effectually,  he 
should  have  told  with  more  candour  what  he  had 
to  perform,  with  what  means  he  was  provided,  how 
much  he  actually  performed,  and  how  much  it 
was  impossible  to  accomplish.  Had  he  done  this, 
every  reader  would  have  been,  to  a  certain  degree, 
a  competent  judge  of  his  case ;  but  nothing  posi- 
tive or  decisive  can  be  concluded  from  the  vague 
statements  which  he  makes. 

When  Cumberland  was  preparing  to  depart  from 
Madrid,  he  paid  his  farewell  visit  to  the  minister. 
What  passed  on  that  occasion  is  too  honourable 
both  to  the  Spanish  monarch  and  to  Cumberland, 
to  be  passed  over  without  notice.  He  expressed 
the  grateful  sense  he  entertained  of  all  the  fa- 
vours and  attentions  which  his  Catholic  Majesty 
had  condescended  to  shew  towards  him  and  his 
femily^  and  Florida  Blanca  replied  to  these  ac- 
knowledgments in  the  following  manner,  with  a 
solemn  and  deliberate  utterance,  "  as  one  who 
wished  that  a  word  should  not  be  lost," 

*  Sir, — ^The  king,  my  sovereign,  has  been  en- 
tirely satisfied  with  every  part  of  your  conduct 
during  the  time  you  have  resided  among  us.  His 
majesty  is  convinced   that  you  have  done  your 
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duty  to  your  own  court,  and  exerted  jourself  with 
sincere  good  will  to  promote  that  pacification 
which  circumstances,  out  of  your  reach  to  foresee 
or  to  controul,  seem  for  the  present  to  have  sus- 
pended. And  now,  Sir,  you  will  be  pleased  to 
take  in  gpod  part  what  I  have  to  say  to  you  with 
regard  to  your  claims  for  indemnification,  on  the 
score  of  your  expences,  in  which  I  have  reason  to 
apprehend  you  will  find  yourself  abandoned 
and  deceived  by  your  employers.  I  have  it 
therefore  in  command  to  tell  you,  that  the  king 
my  sovereign,  has  taken  this  into  his  gracious 
consideration,  and  tenders  to  you,  through  me,  full 
and  ample  compensation  for  all  expences,  which 
you  have  incurred  by  your  coming  into  Spain; 
being  unwilling  that  a  gentleman,  who  has  resorted 
to  his  court,  and  put  himself  under  his  immediate 
protection,  without  a  public  character,  honestly 
endeavouring  to  promote  the  mutual  good  and  be- 
nefit of  both  countries,  should  suffer,  as  you 
surely  will  do,  if  you  withstand  the  offer  whi^h  I 
have  now  the  honour  to  make  known  to  you.' 

^^  What  I  said  in  answer  to  this  generous,  butin- 
admissibles  offer,  I  shall  make  no  parade  of;  it  is 
enough  to  say,  that  I  did  not  accept  a  single  dollar 
from  the  King  of  Spain,  or  any  in  authority  under 
him,  which,  as  far  as  a  negative  can  be  proved,  was 
made  clear,  when  upon  my  journey  homewards  ©y 
bills  were  stopped,  and  my  credit  so  completely 
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bankrupt,  that  I  might  have  gone  to  prison  at 
Bayonne,  if  I  had  not  borrowed  five  hundred 
pounds  of  my  friendly  fellow-traveller  Marchetti, 
which  enabled  me  to  pay  my  way  through  France, 
and  reach  my  own  country. 

^^  How  it  came  to  pass  that  my  circumstances 
should' be  so  well  known  to  Count  Florida  Blanca, 
is  easily  accounted  for,  when  the  dishonouring  of 
my  bills  by  Mr.  Devisme,  at  Lisbon,  through 
whose  hands  the  Spanish  banker  passed  them, 
was  notorious  to  more  than  half  Madrid,  and 
could  not  be  unknown  to  the  minister.  The  fact 
is,  that  I  had  come  into  Spain  without  any  other 
security  than  the  good  faith  of  government  upon 
promise,  pledged  to  me  through  Mr.  Robinson, 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  that  all  bills  drawn  by 
me  upon  my  banker  in  Pall  Mall,  should  be  in- 
stantly replaced  to  my  credit,  upon  my  accompa- 
nying them  with  a  letter  of  advice  to  the  said  se- 
cretary Robinson.  This  letter  of  advice  I  regularly 
attached  to  every  draft  I  made  upon  Messrs. Crofts, 
Devaynes,  and  Co.  but  from  the  day  that  I  left 
London,  to  the  day  that  I  returned  to  it,  including 
a  period  of  fourteen  months,  not  a  single  shilling 
was  replaced  to  my  account  with  my  bankers,  who 
persisted  in  advancing  to  my  occasions  with  a  li- 
berality and  confidence  in  my  honour,  that  I  must  ^ 
ever  reflect  upon  with  the  warmest  gratitude.  If 
I  was  improvident  in  relying  upon  these  assur- 
ances, they  who  made  them  were  inexcusable  in 
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breaking  them,  and  betraying  me  into  unmerited 
distress.  I  solemnly  aver  that  I  had  the  positive 
pledge  of  the  treasury,  through  Mr.  Robinson,  for 
replacing  every  draught  I  should  make  upon  my 
banker,  and  a  very  large  sum  was  named,  as  appli<p 
cable  at  my  discretion,  if  the  service  should  re- 
quire it.  I  could  explain  this  further,  but  I  for- 
bear. I  had  one  thousand  pounds  advanced  to  me 
upon  setting  out ;  my  private  credit  supplied  eveiy 
farthing  beyond  that ;  for  the  truth  of  which  I 
need  only  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  following 
letter 

*^  To  John  Robinson,  Esquire,  &c. 

Sir,  "  Madrid,  %th  of  Marchy  1781. 

My  banker  informs  me  of  a  difficulty 
which  has  arisen  in  replacing  the  bills,  whith  I 
have  had  occasion  to  draw  upon  him  for  the  ex- 
pences  of  my  commission  at  this  court. 

'^  As  I  have  not  had  the  honour  of  hearing  from 
you  on  this  subject,  and  as  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  had  seen  you,  when  he  wrote  to  nie,  the  alarm 
which  such  an  event  would  else  have  given  me,  is 
mitigated  by  this  consideration,  as  I  am  sure  there 
can  be  no  intention  in  government  to  disgrace  me 
at  thiscourt,  in  a  commission,  undertaken  on  my  part 
without  any  other  stipulation  than  that  of  defraying 
my  expences.  1  flatter  myself,  therefore,  that  you 
have  before  this  done  what  is  needful,  in  confor- 
mity to  what  was  settled  on  our  parting.    Suffer 
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me  to  <add,  that  by  the  partition  I  have  made  of 
my  office  with  the  gentleman  who  executes  it,  by 
the  ez{ienoes  preparatory  to  my  journey,  all  which 
I  took*  on  myself,  and  by  many  others  since  my 
depsrtuieit  which  I  have  not  thought  proper  to  put 
to  the  public  account,  I  have  greatly  burthened 
my  private  afiairs  during  my  attendance  on  the  bu« 
fiiness  I  am  engaged  in. 

*  That  I  have  regulated  my  family  here  for  the 
space  of  near  a  twelvemonth,  with  all  possible 
economy,  upon  a  scale  in  every  respect  as  private, 
and  void  of  ostentation,  as  possible,  is  notorious 
to  all  who  know  me  here ;  but  a  man  must  also 
know  this  court  and  country,  to  judge  what  the 
current  charges  of  my  situation  must  inevitably 
be ;  what  the  oecasumal  ones  have  been  can  only 
be  et  {Gained  by  myself;  and  as  I  can  clearly  make 
it  appear  that  I  have  neither  misapplied  the  money 
nor  abused  the  trust  of  government,  in  any  in- 
stance, I  cannot  merit,  and  I  am  persuaded  I  shall  . 

not  experience  any  misunderstanding  or  unkind- 

ness. 

'  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

'  R.  C/ 

^^  I  might  have  spared  myself  the  trouble  of  this 
humiliating  appeal.  It  produced  just  what  it 
should  produce — nothing ;  for  it  was  addressed  to 
the  feelings  of  those  who  had  no  feelings ;  and 
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called  for  justice,  where  no  justice  was,  no  mercy, 
DO  compassion,  honour  or  good  &]th. 

^'  I  wearied  the  door  of  Lord  North  till  his  very 
servants  drove  me  from  it.  I  withstood  the  offer 
of  a  benevolent  monarch,  whose  munificence 
would  have  rescued  me;  and  I  embraced  ruin  in 
my  own  country  to  preserve  my  honour  as  a  sub- 
ject of  it ;  selling  every  acre  of  my  hereditary  estate, 
jointured  on  my  wife  by  marriage  settlement,  who 
generously  concurred  in  the  sacrifice,  which  my 
improvident  reliance  upon  the  faith  of  goveromeiit 
compelled  me  to  make, 

'^  But  I  ought  to  speak  of  these  things  with 
more  moderation,  so  many  years  having  passed, 
and  so  many  of  the  parties  having  died,  since  they 
took  place.  In  prudence  and  propriety  these 
pages  ought  not  to  have  seen  the  light,  till  the 
writer  of  them  was  no  more ;  neither  would  they, 
could  I  have  persisted  in  my  resolution  for  with- 
holding them,  till  that  event  had  consigned  them 
into  other  hands ;  but  there  is  something  para- 
mount to  prudence  and  propriety,  which  wrests 
them  from 


Mypwertyt  hut  not  my  icill,  consents.*' 

I  have  permitted  Cumberland  to  speak  for  him- 
self in  this  statement,  because  it  is  one  in  which 
his  own  testimony  should  be  delivered  in  his  own 
languagCi     He  says  that  he  wrote  down  the  speech 
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of  Florida  Blanca  into  his  entry  book,  and  rendered 
it  into  English  as  was  his  invariable  practice,  from 
which  he  transcribed  it  into  his  Memoirs.  This 
gives  it  a  character  of  authenticity  greater  than  if 
he  bad  ventured  to  narrate  it  from  recollection 
after  a  lapse  of  four  and  twenty  years. 

With  regard  to  the  transaction  itself,  every  one 
must  applaud  the  dignified  motives  from  which 
Cumberland  acted,  and  the  liberality  of  that  go- 
vernment which  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing such  motives.  lam  not  very  fanbiliar with 
the  usages  of  courts  on  these  occasions:  but  I 
believe  it  is  not  customary  for  a  foreign  power 
to  offer  an  indemnification  to  the  agenjt  of  a  hostile 
nation.  jScmiething  therefore  mavi)e^j^^  ascribed 
to  the  individual  honour,  and  inte^#jr  (in  the 
estimation  of  the  Spanish  minister),  wifth  which 

« 

Cumberland  had  discharged  the  delicate  negocisitiOQ 
entrusted  to  him. 

Whv  he  was  suffered  to  ruin  himself  in  trans- 
acting  the  concerns  of  his  own  government,  cannot 
perhaps  now  be  known.  His  case,  as  he  has 
stated  it,  was  one  of  singular  oppression.  Whatever 
delinquency  belonged  to  Cumberland,  if  any  there 
was,  might  have  found  ity  due  punishment  in 
a  regular  way :  but  it  does  not  appear  that  th6 
refusal  to  reimburse  his  expenses  arose  from  any 
intention  of  thus  signifying  displeasure,  for  the  act 
commenced  before  any  cause  for  that  displeasure  ex- 
isted or  could  exist :  the  bills  which  he  drew  upon 
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his  hanker  were  not  replaced  Jrom  thejirsij  which 
argued  a  deUberate  intention  to  betray*  There 
was,  indeed,  no  specific  declaration  on  the  part  of 
goremment  that  it  would  defray  his  expenses :  but, 
there  was  something  tantamount  to  such  a  declara- 
tion, the  official  correspondence  between  Cumber'^ 
land  and  Lord  Hillsborough,  and  which,  by  sanc- 
tioning his  mission,  virtually  pledged  it  to  the  due 
provision  for  executing  that  mission.  If,  indeed, 
the  refusal  to  pay  him  arose  from  any  evasion  of 
this  sort,  language  can  supply  no  terms  too  strong 
for  the  reprobation  of  such  political  shuffling  and 
insincerity :  but  the  business  cannot  be  defended 
upon  any  principle.  It  is  at  least  the  duty  of  the 
government  to  secure  its  agents  from  loss  and  injury 
in  its  service:  and  as  no  man's  patriotism  can 
be  supposed  greater  than  his  prudence,  it  cannot 
be  expected  that  any  one  will  serve  his  country 
to  his  own  ruin.  Though,  therefore,  it  might  be 
said  that  Cumberland  entered  upon  the  negociation 
without  any  previous  and  distinct  stipulation  for  the 
provision  of  his  expenses,  it  was  as  obviously  con- 
sistent with  the  common  course  of  life  that  he 
should  expect  such  a  provision,  as  that  the  porter 
wbocames  a  parcel  without  first  fixing  his  reward, 
should  wait  for  his  shilling  when  he  has  discharged 
his  trust. 

That  his  frequent  application  to  ministers,  that 
his  petitions  and  his  memorials  produced  no  ulti- 
mate recompense,  while  it  excites  our  indigna- 
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tion  may  teach  us  this  <u8efiii  lessou,  to  act  with 
courtiers  as  the  law  acts  with  every  man,  deem 
them  koaves  till  they  prove  themselves  the  con- 
tmry. 

When  Cumberland  received  his  regular  recall 
and  dismission  from  the  station  he  occupied,  he 
prepared  to  return  to  England.  This  he  did,  as  I 
have  already  related,  by  a  different  road  from  what 
he  proceeded  in  when  journeying  to  Spain.  He 
l^agthened  his  travels  by  seeing  as  much  of  foreign 
nations  as  his  opportunities  would  permit.  His 
track  he  has  described  with  tedious  and  unnecessary 
minuteness :  he  tells  of  every  village  he  arrives  at^ 
and  laments,  with  wearisome  repetition,  the  paltry 
and  unsatisfying  accommodations  of  Spanish  inns. 
Without  seeing  any  thing  worthy  of  narration, 
without  making  any  inquiries  that  led  to  discoveries 
which  the  world  might  wish  to  know  or  be  better 
for  the  knowledge  of,  he  has  merely  filled  forty  or 
fifty  pages  with  a  dull  recapitulation  of  wliat  stages 
he  performed,  with  what  celerity  the  mules  moved, 
or  with  what  obstinacy  the  muleteers  resisted 
all  entreaties  to  amend  their  itinerary  system.  Thia 
was  information  which  rnigbt  well  have  been 
spared,  to  make  room  for  more  instructive  details 
of  which  he  gives  only  occasional  and  very  brief 
glimpses. 

When  he  arrived  at  Bayonne,  he  found  himself 
so  extremely  ill  with  fever  that  he  was  compelled 
to  suspend  his  further  progress,  and  call  in  medical 
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assistance.  Here  he  languished  for  three  weeks^ 
during  which  time  the  malady  greatly  emaciated 
and  enfeebled  him,  and  here,  while  thus  prostrated 
by  disease,  he  first  heard  the  unwelcome  tidings  of 
his  bills  being  stopped,  and  of  his  person  being  con- 
sequently subjected  to  arrest.  From  this  impending 
danger,  however,  he  was  relieved  by  the  kindness 
of  a  friend,  (Marchetti)  who  lent  him  five  hundred 
pounds. 

His  mind  being  thus  quieted,  and  co-operating 
with  the  healthful  qualities  of  the  climate  in  which 
he  was,  he  soon  found  himself  in  a  condition  to 
resume  his  journey,  which  he  did,  travelling 
through  Bourdeaux,  Tours,  Blois,  and  Orleans,  to 
Paris,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Ostend  and  there 
embarked  for  Mai^te,  arriving  in  his  house  in 
Portland-Place,  '^  to  experience  treatment  which 
he  had  not  merited,  and  to  encounter  losses  he 


never  overcame/* 


The  only  remarkable  event  that  distinguished 
this  long  journey  was  the  following,  which  I  will 
relate  in  Cumberland's  own  words. 

"  I  will  here  simply  relate,"  says  he,  "  an  in- 
cident without  attempting  to  draw  any  conjectures 
from  it,  which  is,  that  whilst  I  laid  ill  at  Bayonne, 
insensible,  and  as  it  was  supposed  at  the  point  of 
death,  the  very  monk,  who  had  been  so  troublesome 
to  me  at  Elvas,*  found  his  way  into  my  chamber, 

*  Thig  was  an  Irish  benedictine,  who,  when  Cumberland  was  proceeding' 
fnto  Spun,  entered  his  room  one  momlns^  while  at  EWas,  vehemeBtlj 
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aod  upon  the  alarm  given  by  my  wife  who  perfectly 
recognized  his  person,  was  only  driven  out  of  it 
by  force.  Again  when  I  was  in  Paris,  and  about 
to  sit  dojwn  to  dinner,  a  sallad  was  brought  to  me 
by  the  lacquey,  who  waited  on  me,  which  was  given 
to  hijtn  for  me  by  a  red-haired  Dominican,  whose 
perspn,  according  to  his  description,  exactly  tallied 
with  that  of  the  aforesaid  monk ;  I  dispatched  my 
servant  Camis  in  pursuit  of  him,  but  he  had  escaped, 
and  my  suspicion  of  the  sallad  being  poisoned  was 
confirmed  by  experiment  on  a  dog. 

'^  I  shall  only  add  that  somewhere  in  Castile,  I 
forget  the  place,  but  it  was  between  Valladolid  and 
Burgos,  as  I  was  sitting  on  a  bench  at  the  door  of  a 
house,  where  my  Calasseros  were  giving  water  to 
the  mules,  I  tendered  my  snuff  box  to  a  grave 
elderly  man,  who  seemed  of  the  better  sort  of 
Castilians,  and  who  appeared  to  have  thrown  him- 
self in  my  way,  sitting  down  beside  me  as  one  who 
invited  conversation.  The  stranger  looked  steadily 
in  my  face,  and  after  a  pause  put  his  fingers  in  my 
box,  and,  taking  a  very  small  portion  of  my  snuff 
between  them,  said  to  me, — ^  I  am  not  afraid.  Sir, 
of  trusting  myself  to  you,  whom  I  know  to  be  an 
Englishman,  and  a  person,  in  whose  honour  I  may 

invcigliiiig  ag;ainst  Englanil  and  her  govemmeiit ;  and  when  Cumberland 
entered  his  carria^  he  walked  by  the  side  of  it^  pertinaciously  resistin^p 
his  progress  and  anathematising  the  drivers  if  they  dared  to  move  onwards ; 
nor  did  he  quit  his  post,  or  cease  from  his  vociferations,  till  they  had  passed 
fhrough  aU  the  outposts  and  were  in  sight  of  Badajos. 
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perfectly  repose.    But  there  is  death  ccmcealed  ia 
many  a  man's  snuff  box,  and  I  would  seriously 
advise  you  on  no  account  to  take  a  single  pinch 
from  the  box  of  any  stranger,  who  may  offer  it  to 
you ;  and  if  you  have  done  that  already,  I  sincerely 
hope  no  such  consequences  as  I  allude  to  will 
result  from  your  want  of  caution/     I  continued  in 
conversation  with  this  stranger  for  some  time  ;    I 
told  him  I  had  never  before  been  apprised  of  the 
practices  he  had  spoken  of,  and,  being  perfectly 
without  suspicion,  I  might,  or  might. not,  have 
exposed  myself  to  the  danger,  he  was  now  so  kind 
as  to  apprize  me  of,  but  I  observed  to  him  that 
however  prudent  it  might  be  to  guard  myself  against 
such  evil  practices  in  other  countries,  I  should  not 
expect  to  meet  them  in  Castile,  where  the  Spanish 
point  of  honour  most  decidedly  prevailed.     '  Ab, 
Senor,'  he  replied,  ^  they  may  not  all  be  Spaniards, 
whom  you  have  chanced  upon,  or  shall  hereafter 
chance  upon,  in  Castile.'     When  I  asked  him  how 
this  snuff  operated  on    those   who  took  it,  his 
answer  was,  as  I  expected — *  On  the  brain.'     I  was 
not  curious  to  enquire  who  this  stranger  was,  as  I 
paid  little  attention  to  his  information  at  the  time, 
though  I  confess  it  occurred  to  me,  when  after  a 
few  days  I  was  seized  with  such  agonies  in  my 
head,  as  deprived  me  of  my  senses  :  I  tfierely  give 
this  anecdote,  as  it  occurred  ;  I  draw  no  inferences 
from  it." 
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There  is  enough  of  agreeable  mystery  in  this 
account  to  serve  a  novel-writer  for  the  basis  of  a 
terrible  incident.  How  might  he  paint  an  insidious 
assassin  lurking  about  to  snare  his  victim  with  a 
pinch  of  snuff;  and  death  entering  at  an  avenue^ 
hitherto  unused  in  fiction. 
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CHAP.  XVIII. 

Cumberland* 8  forbearance  in  relating  the  treatment 
he  received  from  the  English  government. — His 
Memorial,  addressed  to  Lord  North. — Its 
failure. — -His  warm  remonstrances  to  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Robinson.  —  Retires  to  Tunbridge. — 
Celebrates  that  place  in  his  Memoirs  and  in 
Retrospection.— -7%^  p/co^wre*  of  reading. — 
The  family  which  accompanied  him  to  Tunbridge. 
— Publishes  his  Anecdotes  op  Spanish 
Painters. — Accused  of  attacking  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds. — Examination  of  this  charge. — 
Brief  history  of  painting  in  Spain.'-^His  comedy 
of  the  W  A  LLOONs  acted. — His  character  of  Hen- 
derson.— The  sneering  scepticism  of  Davies 
reproved. 

I  HAVE  dwelt  much  longer  upon  Cumberland's 
narrative  of  what  occurred  to  him  in  Spain  than  it 
was,  at  first,  my  intention  to  do :  nor  should  I 
have  departed  from  that  intention  had  I  not  become 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  it  formed  a  remarkable 
era  in  the  life  of  a  literary  man,  that  it  was  dis- 
tinguished by  circumstances  of  a  peculiar  nature, 
and  that  Cumberland  had  been  treated  with  a  de- 
gree of  injustice,  by  his  employers,  too  flagrant  to 
be  passed  over  without  some  expression  of  ab- 
horrence. 

His  own  recital  of  this  injustice  is  written  with- 
out any  acrimony.  He  tells  of  it  as  of  a  misfortune 
which  befell  him,  but  he  does  not  vent  reproaches 
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or  insults  against  those  who  were  the  authors  of  that 
misfortune.  Helaments  the  loss  which  he  sustained, 
and  the  privations  which  such  a  loss  must  force 

m 

upon  a  man  who  means  to  live  honestly  in  society; 
but  he  laments  it  with  the  sensibility  of  a  wounded, 
not  with  the  bitterness  of  a  resentful,  heart.  This 
meekness,  this  charitable  oblivion  of  so  violent  an 
iiljury,  of  an  injury  whose  consequences  extended 
to  the  last  moment  of  his  life,  and  under  which  he 
bent  at  the  very  moment  when  he  wrote,  deserves 
to  be  recorded  with  the  highest  approbation :  it 
adds  a  lustre  to  his  misfortune,  and  awakens  the 
pity  and  veneration  of  those  who  contemplate  a 
man  nearly  in  his  eightieth  year,  temperately  re- 
counting the  adverse  strokes  of  unmerited  misfor- 
tune by  which  his  proudest  hopes  of  life  were 
blighted. 

With  what  injustice  he  ^eems  to  have  been 
treated,  and  what  claims  he  appears  to  have  had 
upon  the  government,  the  following  memorial  will 
shew : — 

"  To  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  North,* 

&c.  &c.  &c. 
'*  The  humble  Memorial  of  Richard  Cumberland 
"  Sheweth,' 

.  "  That  your  Memorialist,  in  April 
1780,  received  his  Majesty's  most  secret  and  con- 
fidential orders  and  instructions  to  set  out  for  the 
court  of  Spain  in  company  with  the  Abbe  Hussey, 
one  of  his  Catholic  Majesty's  chaplains,  for  the 

2C 
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purpose  of  negociatinga  separate  peade  with' that 
court. 

^*  That  to  render  the  object  (>f  this  cotnmissioD 
tnore  secret,  your  Memorialist  was  directed  to  take 
his  family  with  him  to  Lisbon,  under  the  pretence 
of  recovering  the  health  of  one  of  his  daughters, 
which  he  accordingly  did,  and  having  sent  the 
Abbe  Hussey  before  him  to  the  Court  of  Spain, 
agreeably  to  the  King's  instructions,  your  Memo- 
rialist and  his  fatiiily  soob  after  repaired  to  Aran- 
juez,  where  his  Catholic  Majesty  then  kept  bis 
court. 

*^  That  your  Memorialist  upon  setting  out  on 
this  important  undertaking  received,  by  the  bands 
of  John  Robinson,  Esquire,  one  of  the  aecretaries 
of  the  Treasury,  the  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds 
on  account,  with  directions  how  he  should  draw, 
through  the  channeytf  Portugal,  upon  his  banker 
in  England  for  such  further  sums  as  might  be  ne- 
cessary, (particularly  for  a  large  discretionary  sum 
to  be  employed,  as  occasion  might  require,  in  secret 
services)  and  your  Memorialist  was  directed  to 
accompany  his  drafts  by  a  separate  letter  to  Mr. 
Secretary  Robinson,  advising  him  what  sum  or 
sums  he  had  given  order  for,  that  the  same  might 
be  replaced  to  your  Memorialist's  credit  with  tbe 
bank  of  Messieurs  Crofts  and  Co.  in  Pall- Mall. 

"  That  your  Memorialist,  In  the  execution  of 
this  commission,  for  the  space  of  nearly  fourteen 
months,  defrayed  the  expenses  of  Abbe  Hussey'* 
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separate  jourhey  into  Spain,  paid  all  cliargea  in- 
curitedby  him  during  four  months  residence  there^ 
and  supplied  him  with  money  for  his  return  to 
England^  no  part  of  wjiicb  has  been  repaid  to  your 
Memorialist. 

'  ^^  That  your  Memorialist,  with  his  family,  took 
two  very  long  and  expensive  joumies,  (the  one  by 
way  of  Lisbon,  arid  the  other  through  Fnmce)  no 
consideration  for  which  has  been  granted  to  him. 

^^  That  your  Memorialist,  during  his  residence 
in  Spain,  was  obliged  to  follow  the  removals  of  the 
court  to  Aranjuez,  San  Ildefonso,  the  Escnrial,  and 
Madrid,  besides  frequent  visits  to  the  Pardo :  in 
all  which  places,  except  the  Pardo,  he  was  obliged 
to  lodge  himself,  the  expense  of  which  can  only  be 
known  to  those,  who  in  the  service  of  their  court 
have  incurred  it. 

"  That  every  article  of  necessary  expense,  being 
inordinately  high  in  MHftid,  your  Memorialist, 
without  assuming  any  vain  appearance  of  a  mi* 
nister,  and  with  as  much  domestic  frugality  as  pos«- 
siWe,  incurred  a  very  heavy  charge. 

*^  That  your  Memorialist  having  no  courier  with 
him,  nor  any  cypher,  was  obliged  to  employ  his 
own  servant  in  that  trust,  and  the  servant  of  Abbe 
Hussey,  at  his  own  proper  cost,  no  part  of  which 
has  been  repaid  to  him. 

*^  That  your  Memorialist  did,  at  considerable 
charge,  obtain  papers  and  documents,  containing 
information  of  a  very  important  nature,  which  need 

SC2 
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not  here  be  enumerated;   of  which  charge  so  in- 
curred no  part  has  been  repaid. 
.  "  That  upon  the  capture  of  the  East  and  West 
!ndia  ships  by  the  enemy,  your  Memorialist  was 
addressed  by  many  of  the  British  prisoners,  some 
of  whom  he  relieved  with  money,  and  in  all  cases 
obtained   the  prayer  of  their  memorials.      Your 
Memorialist  also,  through  the  favour  of  the  Bishop 
of  Burgos,  took  with  him  out  of  Spain  some  va- 
luable British  seamen^  and  restored  them  to  bis 
Majesty's  fleet ;  and  this  also  he  did  at  his  own  cost< 
"  That  your  Memorialist^  during  his  residence 
in  Spain,  was  iadispensibly  obliged  to  cover  these 
his  unvoidable  expenses  by  several  drafts  upon|^is 
banker  to  the  amount  of  45001.  of  which  n6t*  <5ne 
single  bill  has  been  replaced)  nor  one  farthing  issued 
to  his  support  during  fourteen  months  expensive 
and  laborious  duty  in  the  King's  immediate  and 
most  confidential  service;    the  consequence   of 
which  unparalleled  treatment  was,  that  your  Me- 
morialist was  stopped  and  arrested  at  Bayonne,  by 
order,  from  his  remittancers  at  Madrid  ;  in    this 
agonizing  situation  your  Memorialist,  being  then  in 
the  height  of  a  most  violent  fever,  surrounded  by  a 
family  of  helpless  women  in  an  enemy's  country, 
and  abandoned  by  his  employers,  on  whose  faith 
he  had  relied,  found  himself  incapable  of  proceed* 
ing  on  his  journey,  and  destitute  of  means  for  sub- 
sisting where  he  was:    under  this  accumulated 
distress  he  must  have  sunk  and  expired,  had  not 
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the  generosity  of  an  officer  in  the  Spanish  service, 
who  had  acompanied  him  into  France,  supplied  his 
necessities  with  the  loan  of  five  hundred  pounds, 
and  passed  the  King  of  Great  Britain's  bankrupt 
servant  into  his  own  country,  for  which  humane 
action  this  friendly  officer,  (Marchetti  by  name), 
was  arrested  at  Paris,  and  by  the  Count  D' Aranda 
remanded  back  to  Madrid,  there  to  take  his  chance 
for  what  the  influence  of  France  may  find  occasion 
to  devise  against  him. 

**  Your  Memorialist,  since  his  return  to  England^ 
havil^  afcer  innumerable  attempts,  gained  one 
onlys^amh^tance  to  your  lordship's  person,  for  the 
ic^Mly^rMhan  ten  months,  and  not  one  answer 
B^trequent  and  luimble  suit  he  has  made  to 
you  DJI^nitter,  presumes  now,  for  the  last  time,  to 
solicit  yoOT  eonsideration  of  his  case,  and  as  he  is 
persuaded  it  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  in  your  lordship's 
beart  to  devote  and  abandon  to  unmerited  ruin  an 
old  and  faithful  servant  of  the  crown,  who  has  been 
the  father  of  four  sons,  (one  of  whom  has  lately 
died,  and  three  are  now  carrying  arms  in  the  ser-* 
vice  of  their  King),  your  Memorialist  humbly  prays, 
that  you  will  give  order  for  him  to  be  relieved  in 
such  manner,  as  to  your  lordship's  wisdom  shall 
seem  meet — 

^^  All  which  is  humbly  submitted  by 
^'  Your  lordship's  most  obedient 
^^  And  most  humble  servant, 
'^Richard  Cumberland/^ 
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This  memorial,  thus  simply,  perspicuously,  and, 
ID  some  parts,  affectingly  uiged,  produced,  as-tbe 
reader  may  aatidpate,  no  benefit  to  Cumberland. 
Lord  North,  he  thoi^ht,  never  read  it;  a  brief  en* 
comium  on  his  lordship^s  candour  and  sincerity ; 
but,  though  he  did  not  affect  to  exonerate  him 
from  all  culpability,  he  justly  considered  Mr.  Se* 
cretary  Robinson .  as  the  one  who  had  the  largest 
share  of  obloquy  in  the  business.  It  was  his  duty, 
Cumberland  conceived,  to  solicit  the  fulfilment 
pf  that  promise  which  had  been  made  through  him, 
and  it  was  in  his  power,  he  believed,  to  have 
obtained  that  fulfilment,  bad  he  chosen  to  solicit 
it.  To  him,  therefore,  as  to  one  who  fnA  mora 
immediately  the  cause  of  bis  misfortune,  he  ad-> 
dressed  several  warm  remonstrances ;  remonstrances, 
indeed,  of  such  a  character,  as  qoman  of  spirit,  in 
Cumberland's  opinion,  ^^  ought  to  have  put  up 
with ;''  he  did  put  up  with  thqm,  however,  either 
because  he  wanted  spirit  to  resent  them,  or  be- 
lieved that  he  was  not  bound  to  view  them  as 
personal  accusations. 

With  Lord  North  Cumberland  eventually  be<» 
came  intimate,  when  the  awful  visitation  of  blind<* 
liess  bad  reduced  him  to  a  state  of  mortifying  h^Ip*' 
lessness,  and  robbed  him  of  all  external  sources  of 
comfort*  It  was  then,  however,  that  he  appeared 
more  truly  great  than  when  ex^insic  and  acci-^ 
dental  greatness  belonged  to  him ;  it  was  then  that 
the  powers  of  his  mind,  the  resources  of  his  ge^ 
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QW8»  A^  Stores  of  bis  memory,  and  tbe  brilliancy 
of  bis  lOiagiD^tponi  were  displayed  with  a  grace  and 
prnfiision  which  seemed  to  be  increased  by  the  ma* 
lady  that  opp^sessed  bim ;  or,  perhaps,  the  spectator 
iastjQCtirely  drew  aoomparison  between  his  bodily 
condition,  and  the  intellectual  vigour  which  he  exhi* 
bited)  as  we  are  apt  to  aggrandise  the  superiority  of 
whatever  is  p^ribrqfted  under  seeming  dijsabilitief 
till  the  probable  at  Isst  swells  into  the  marvellous* 

With  Lord  George  Germain  also,  he  continued 
to  live  in  uninterrupted  friendship,  both  while  he 
presided  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  after  he  had 
resigned  that  olSce.  He  represents  himself,  in- 
deed* as  havijig  sometimes  conducted  scmie  delicate 
transactions  for  his  lordship,  and  in  a  manner 
always  satisfactory  to  him.  This  was  ja  ^onse^ 
quence  of  the  great  number  of  American  loyalist^ 
who,  on  his  levee  days,  usually  resorted  Co  him  ; 
aad  he  mentions  one  instance,  in  partipijilw,  of  <» 
naval  oflSu^er,  who  had  written  a  letter  to  Lord 
George  Germain,  containing  expressions  highly 
disrespect&l  to  bim  and  to  Cumberland,  upon 
whom  he  immediately  waited*  a^d  compelled  him 
to  write  and  aign  a«  spolqgy  of  hjs  own  dictating. 

When  Lord  North's  administration  was  sub^ 
verted,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  was  dissolved  by 
^fae  o|)iemtions  of  what  is  commonly  called  Burke'a 
^^y  Cumberland  was  dismis^d  with  a  compensa^ 
tioo  which  he  represents  as  le^s  than  a  moiety  of 
vfaftt  he  was  deprive  oft    This  diminvtion  of  his 
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pecuniary  resources,  concurring  with  his  SpaDish 
losses,  which  had  conoipelled  him  to  sacrifice  the 
patrimony  he  was  born  to,  reduced  him  to  the 
necessity  of  diminishing  his  expenditure,  and 
of  providing  an  establishment  more  suitable  to  his 
income. 

London,  however^  is  not  the  place  where  a  pub- 
lic man  can  best  pursue  plans  of  economy ;  nor, 
perhaps,  is  it  desirable  that  any  place  should  be  at 
once  the  scene  of  libera)  competency,  and  of  sub- 
sequent embarrassment.  A  man  commonly  flies 
from  a  spot  that  bas  witnessed  his  prosperity, 
when  he  can  no  longer  maintain  even  the  appearance 
of  it ;  and  it  is  the  surest  way,  indeed,  to  avoid  the 
painful  retrospections  of  our  own  mind,  and  the 
suspicious  condolence  of  our  friends  and  acquaint- 
ance. 

Cumberland,  therefore,  forsook  the  metropolis, 
and,  with  the  remnant  of  his  shattered  fortune, 
sought  peace  and  health  in  the  retreats  of  Tun- 
bridge,  nor  had  he  ever  afterwards,  according  to  his 
own  declaration,  an  abiding  place  in  town.  The 
t;omforts  and  conveniencies  of  this  spot  he  has  ce- 
lebrated in  his  Memoirsy  and  he  had  reason  to.do 
^,  for  be,  says,  that  ^^  during  the  whole  of  his 
long  residence  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  he  never.ex- 
perienced  a  singfe  hour's  indisposition  that  con- 
fined him  to  hia*bed,''  though  previously  to  that 
period  he  had  undergone  as  much  illness,  and 
fought  as  hardly  for  his  life  with  fevers,  as  most  men. 
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or  his  residence  at  this  place,  and  of  some  of 
the'  events  that  befell  him  there,  he  thus  pleas- 
ingly speaks  in  the  poem  which  he  published  so 
shortly  before  his  death  ; 

**  Hail  to  thee,  Tiinbridge !    Hail,  Hy^eian  fount ! 
,   Still  as  thy  waten  flow,  may  they  dispenie 
Health  to  the  sick  apd  comfort  to  ihe  sad ! 
Sad  I  came  to  thee,  comfortless  and  sick 
Of  many  sorrows :  still  th'  envenom'd  shaft 
Of  base  ti^ustiee  nmkl'di^  my  breast; 
Still  on  my  haggard  cheek  the  fever  hung^* 
*  My  only  recompense'— Thirty  long  years 
Hare  Uanch'd  my  temples  aince  I  first  was  taught 
The  painful  truth,  that  I  but  mock'd  my  hopes. 
And  fool'd  my  senses,  whilst  I  went  astray 
To  palaces  and  courts  to  search  for  that. 
Which  dwells  not  in  them.-^No :  to  you,  my  books ! 
To  you,  the  dear  companions  of  my  youth. 
Still  my  best  comforters,  I  turn'd  for  peace': 
To  you  at  morning  break  I  came,  with  you 
Again  I  eommun'd  o'er  the  midnight  lamp. 
And  haply  rescu'd  from  the  abyss  of  time 
Some  precious  relics  of  the  Grecian  iuuse, 

Which  eke  had  perish'd :  These  were  pleasing  toils,  ^ 

For  these' some  learned  men,  who  knew  how  deep 
I  delv'd  to  fetch  them  up,  have  giv*n  me  praise. 
And  I  am  largely  paid ;  of  this  no  court. 
No  craft  can*  rob  me,  and  I  boldly  %rust 
The  treasure  will  not  perish  at  my  death. 

^  Here,  wrapt  in  meditation,  I  enjoy'd 

My  calm  retreat ;  here  in  the  honest  hearts     « 

Of  a  brave  peasantry  I  now  repos*d 

That  confidence,  'which  never  was  betrayTl 

By  them,  nor  from  them  shall  it  be  withdrawn 

To  the  list  moment  of  my  life,  by  me.^ 

Four  gallant  sons,  'twixt  land  and  sea,  I  shar'd ;  * 

My  country  bad  them  all ;  and  two  had  died 

On  distant  shores  beyond  the  Atlantic  stream. 
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mm  Fiigttwd  aU'd  ber  Tolonteeip  to  wem$9 
And  rear'd  ber  beaeon  on  tbe  i^eif bb'rin^  biU, 
TbatoTerbangsour  bamlet:  At  the  call 
UpfOM  mjr  bravo  oovipplrbytss  lete'd  tbair  aim, 
Flock'd  to  tbe  gtaadard  of  imoopq^r'd*  Keni^ 
And  bade  me  lead  them  fbrtb  ;^^took  tbe  sword^ 
Gift  of  theix  lov^y  on  wbicb  tbfy  bad  engnur'd 
A  pledge  by  tbem  kept  sabred  tbrou^ b  a  <»ur8e 
Of  nine  years  faitbful  service,  and  I  trust 
TOl  by  command  I  took  my  lut  sad  leave. 
My  eye  was  never  from  tbem,  nor  my  beart." 

One  part  of  the  preceding  extract  (that  where 
he  commemorates  the  many  hours  of  unalloyed 
happiness  which  he  derived  from  bis  books),  will 
be  read  by  every  literary  man  with  a  pleasing  con- 
sciousness of  its  truth*  How  few  reflections  upon 
the  employment  of  time,  itideed,  can  equal  those 
which  a  scholar  feels  when  he  retraces  in  his  ima- 
gination the  hours  he  has  devoted  to  voluntary 
and  secluded  study.  The  remembrance  of  past 
actions^  on  which  virtue  has  fixed  her  approving 
stamp,  may  equal,  but  certainly  cannot  surpass 
them.  In  a  mind  tinctured  with  the  love  of 
knowledge,  eveiy  pleasing  idea  is  associatedy  as  it 
contemplates  those  nioments  of  placid  enjoyment 
when  instruction  was  silently  insinuating  itself, 
and  when  every  day  opened  new  stores  of  intellec- 
tual wealth  which  the  eager  pupii  of  wisdom 
panted  to  possess.  Inanimate  objects  become 
connected  with  our  progress,  and  we  remember, 
with  delight,  the  shady  walk,  the  silent  grove, 
or    the   beauteous    landscape,    where    we    first 

*  Invicta,  tbe  motto  to  the  arms  of  Kent. 
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opened  some  fiivourite  yolume,  or  first  dwelt  upon 
dome  matchless  eflpusion  of  the  muse  still  che- 
rished by  the  memory.  These  are  emotions  &mi- 
liar  to  the  bospm  of  every  student,  and  they  are 
such  as  ever  come  with  welcome^  for  they 
revive  the  recollection  of  a  period  which  is 
endeared  to  him  by  the  most  pleasing  images  of 
past  felicity.  Our  advancement  in  knowledge,  or 
our  completion  of  what  we  wish  to  know,  is  at- 
tended by  few  of  those  gay  and  inspiriting  sensa- 
tions which  accompany  our  initiation,  when  all 
before  us  is  nei4  and  untried,  and  hope  promises, 
with  flattering  delusion,  all  that  we  wish,  and 
more  than  we  find. 

Books  are  companions  which  accommodate 
themselves,  with  unreproaching  willingness,  to  all 
our  humours.  If  we  are  jocund,  or  if  we  are  sad, 
if  we  are  studious  to  learn,  or  desirous  only  to  be 
amused,  he  that  has  a  relish  for  reading,  will  find 
the  ready  means  of  supplying  all  his  intellectual 
wants  in  the  silence  of  his  library.  They  are 
firiends  Whom  no  estimation  can  overvalue ;  they 
are  always  at  our  call,  and  ready  to  offer  their  aid 
and  consolation ;  nor  need  we  overstrtin  cnir  de> 
sires  by  courtesy,  for  the  moment  they  cease  to  be 
welcome  we  may  dismiss  them  from  our  society 
without  fear  of  reproach  or  offence.  Of  what 
other  firiends  can  we  say  as  much  ? 

Cumberiand,    though    he    retired    to    them 
from  the  tumults  of  public  life,   was  not  des- 
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tined,  however,  to  find  undisturbed  repose.  He 
perceived  the  health  of  his  wife  declining,  and 
he  perceived  it  with  an  aggravation  of  sorrow 
which  must  have  struck  deep  into  a  mind  possess- 
ing sensibility.  ^*  She  was  sinking  under  the 
effects  which  her  late  sufferings  and  exertions,  in 
attending  upon  him,  had  entailed  upon  her.'^ 
This  was  not,  indeed,  the  fault  of  Cumberland, 
but  surely  it  was  his-misfortune ;  and  dear  as  must 
be  the  recollection  of  a  wife,  who  sacrifices  her 
own  existence  in  discharging  her  duty  to  her  hus- 
band in  sickness  and  afiliction,  still,  the  remem- 
brance that  it  was  a  sacrifice  weighs  heavily  upon 
the  heart,  and  embitters  our  aorrows  with  some- 
thing like  remorse^ 

Cumberland  bears  the  most  unequivocal  testi- 
mony to  the  virtues  and  fidelity  of  his  wife,  and 
it  is  pleasing  to  contemplate  a  picture  of  conjugal 
harmony,  of  sincerity,  love,  and  confidence,  in 
marriage,  which  is  so  rarely  to  be  found.  Some- 
thing, no  doubt,  may  be  attributed  to  that  tender- 
ness with  which  we  instinctively  mention  thedead  ; 
but  even  with  that  deduction  there  remains  little 
reason  to  tHoubt  that  he  found  a  degree  of  connut- 
bial  happiness  of  which  he  might  justly  boast. 

The  family  which  accompanied  him  to  Tun- 
bridge  Wells  were,  besides  his  wife,  his  second 
daughter  Sophiaf^  his  infant  one  Marianne,  and  his 
three  surviving  sons,  Richard,  Charles,  and  Wil- 
liam.     His  eldest  daughter  had   married  JLtOid 
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Edward  Bentinck,  brother  lo  the  Duke  of  Portland  ; 
and  his  second  son,  George,  had  been  killed  at  the 
siege  of  Charlestown,  the  very  day  after  he  had 
been  appointed  to  the  command  of  an  armed 
vesseL 

Shortly  after  his  return  from  Spain^  he  published 
bis  ^'  Anecdotes  of  Eminent  Painters  in  Spain,'' 
in  two  small  octavo  volumes.  This  was  a  work  of 
original  research^  and  introduced  to  the  lovers  of 
the  art,  and  to  artists,  the  names  and  productions 
of  men  very  little  known  beyond  the  limits  of  their 
own  country.  Many  of  the*  anecdotes  are  amusing 
and  interesting.  Of  the  accuracy  of  his  notions, 
however^  with  respect  to  the  art  itself,  I  can  say 
nothing,  but  what  would  expose  my  own  igno- 
rance ;  but  I  have  heard  an  artist  of  some  emi- 
nence acknowledge  the  general  taste  and  fidelity 
of  Cumberland's  opinions.  To  these  anecdotes 
he  afterwards  added  another  publication,  ^^  An 
accurate  and  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  several 
paintings  in  the  King  of  Spain's  Palace  at  Madrid, 
with  some  account  of  the  pictures  in  the  Buen- 
Retire," 

This  catalogue  was  the  first  that  had  been  made, 
and  was  now  done  by  the  permission  of  the  king 
of  Spain,  at  Cumberland's  request,  being  trans- 
mitted to  him  after  his  return  to  England. 

As  if  the  malice  of  criticism,  however,  (Jeligbted 
to  vex  a  man  who  was  so  sensible  of  its  power,  Cum^ 
^erland  had  no  sooner  published  these  Anecdot^, 


tiiaQ  he  wM  accused  of  having  violently  aod  unjustly 
attacked,  in  the  second  volume,  the  character  of 
his  friend  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Such  a  charge, 
living,  as  he  then  was,  in  habits  of  close  ititiiiiacy 
vrith  Reynolds,  must  have  come  with  aggravated 
force  i  and  Cumberland  is  at  some  pains,  id  his 
Memom^  to  vindicate  himself  from  its  truth.  The 
supposed  injury  was  committed  in  that  part  of  the 
second  volume  where  he  is  speaking  of  Mengtj 
and  as  the  passage  is  not  long  I  will  extract  it. 

'*  Mengs  loved  the  truth,  but  he  did  not  always 
find  it  out ;  under  all  the  disadvantages  of  a  con-^ 
tracted  education,  and  soured  by  .the  insupport* 
.able  severity  of  his  father's  discipline,,  his  habit 
became  saturnine  and  morose,  and  his  manners 
unsocial  and  inelegant:  he  had  a  great  propensity 
for  speaking  what  are  called  plain  truths,  but 
which  oftentimes,  in  fact,  are  no  truths  at  all.  His 
biographer  and  editor  Azara,  has  given  us  an  in- 
stance of  this  sort,  in  a  reply  he  made  to  Pope 
Clement  XIV.  His  Holiness  had  asked  Mengs's 
opinion  of  some  pictures  he  had  collected  at  Ve-* 
nice.  They  are  good  for  nothing,  said  Mengs. 
How  so  ?  rejoined  his  Holiness,  they  have  been 
highly  commended — naming  a  certain  painter  as 
his  authority  for  their  merit.  Most  Holy  Father, 
replied  MengSj  we  are  both  professors  of  the  same 
art ;  he  extols  what  he  cannot  equal^and  I  depre- 
ciate what  I  am  sensible  I  can  excel.  N.  y.  yo 
wmos  dos  profesares.     El  una  alaha  lo  que  es  smpe^ 
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fibr  d  iu  esfera ;  y  el  otro  viiupera  lo  que  ie  ea  9upe* 
rkt^    I  should  8U0)>ect  that  Clement  thought  very 
little  the  worse  of  his  pictures^  and  not  much  the 
better  of  Mengs  for  his  repartee^    Whether  Meng$ 
really  thought  with  contetopt  of  art  which  was  in- 
ferior to  his  own,  I  will  not  pretend  to  decide ;  but 
that  he  was  apt  to  speak  contemptuously  of  artists 
superior  to  himself,  I  am  inclined  to  believe; 
Amra  tells  us,  that  he  pronounced  of  the  academi'* 
cal  lectures  of  our  Reynolds,  that  they  weretalcu^ 
lated  to  mislead  young  students  into  error,  teatih^^ 
ing  nothing  but  those  superficial  principles  which  ht 
plainly  avers  are  all  that  the  author  himself  knows 
of  the  art  he  professes.    Del  Ubro  modemo  del  Sr. 
Raynolds^  Ingles^  decia  que  es  una  obra,  que  puede 
emdueir  la6  jmvenes  al  error ;  posqme  $e  queda  en 
he  prindpioe  emperficialee  que  eeno^  eolamenie  a 
quel  uutor.     A^ara  immediately  proceeds  to  say 
that  Menga  was  of  a  t^nperament  cokrieoy  adueto^ 
and  that  his  bitter  and  satirical  turn  created  him 
in/initae  agraviadee  y  quejosos.     When  his  hiato« 
rian  and  friend  says  this  there  is  no  occasioti  fbr 
me  to  repeat  the  remark.    If  the  genius  of  Mengs 
had  been  capable  of  producing  a  composition  equal 
to  that  of  the  tragic  and  pathetic  Ugolino,  I  am 
persuaded  such  a  sentence  as  the  above  would 
never  have  passed  his  lips ;  but  flattery  made  him 
vain,    anti  sickness  rendered  him  peevish ;    he 
Ibund  himself  at  Madrid,  in  a  country  without 
rivals,  and  because  the  arts  had  travelled  out  *of 
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his  sights  he  was  disposed  to  think  they  existed, 
nowhere  but  on  his  own  pallet.     The  time,  per* 
haps,  is  at  hand,  when  our  virtuosi  will  extend 
their  route  to  Spain,  and  of  these  some  one  will 
probably  be  found,  who,  regarding  with  just  indig- 
nation, these  dogmatical  decrees  of  Mengs,  will 
take  in  hand  the  examination  of  his  paintings, 
which  I  have  now  enumerated ;  and  we  may  then  be 
told,  with  the  authority  of  science,  that  his  Naiu 
vihfy  though  so  splendidly  encased,  and  covered 
with  such  care,  that  the  very  winds  of  Heaven  are 
not  permitted  to  visit  its  face  too  ro^igKly^  would 
have  owed  more  to  the  chrystal  than  it  does  in 
soqie  parts,  at  least,  had  it  been  less  transparent 
than  it  is  ;  that  it  discovers  an  abortive  and  puisny 
bambino,  which  seems  copied  from  a  bottle ;  that 
Mengs  was  an  artist  who  had  seen  much,  and  ior 
vented  little ;   that  he  dispenses  neither  life  nor 
death  to  his  figures,  excites  no  terror,  ropses  no 
passions,  and  risques  no  flights;  that  by  studying 
to  avoid  particular  defects,  he  inci^s  general  ones, 
and  paints  with  tameness  and  servility  :  that  th^ 
'  contracted  scale  and  idea  of  a  painter  of  minia- 
tures, as  which  he  was  brought  up,  is  to  be  traced 
in  all  or  most  of  his  compositio&s,   in  which  a 
finished  delicacy  of  pencil  exhibits  the  Hand  of 
the  Artist,  but  gives  no  emanations  of  the  Soul  of 
the  Master :   if  it  is  beauty,  it  does  not  warm ; 
if  it  is  sorrow,  it  excites  no  pity.      That   when 
the    Angel    anno.unces  the    salutation  to   Mary, 
it    is  a  messenger  that   has   neither   used    dis- 
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patch  in  the  errand ,  nor  grace  in  the  delivery ;  that 
although  Ruben»  was  by  one  of  his  oracular  sayings 
condemned  to  the  ignominious  dullness  of  a  Dutch 
translator,  Menga  Was  as  capable  of  painting 
Rvhm$*s  Adoration,  as  he  was  of  creating  the  Star 
in  the  East  that  ushered  the  Magi :  but  these  afe 
questions  above  my  capacity ;  I  resign  Mengs  to 
abler  critics,  and  Reynolds  to  better  defenders; 
well  contented  that  posterity  should  admire  them 
both,  and  well  assured  that  the  feme  of  our  coun-> 
tryman  is  established  beyond  the  reach  of  envy  or 
detraction/* 

If  the  reader  be  as  willingly  disposed  as  I  am  to 
acquit  Cumberland  of  all  intentional  depreciation 
of  his  friend's  merits,  he  may  still  think,  however, 
that  it  was  a  needless  violation  of  kindness  to  dif- 
fuse the  knowledge  even  of  another's  opinion  when 
it  tended  to  bring  his  abilities  into  question.  It 
was  at  least  in  his  power '  to  have  shewn  forbear- 
ance ;  and  when  he  found  that  so  unequivocal  a 
censure  had  been  passed  upon  his  friend,  by  a 
foreign  writer,  he  might  have  forborne  to  give  it 
currency  by  translating  it.  It  is  true  he  afterwards 
undertakes  his  vindication :  but  is  not  this  like 
a  man  who  first  wounds  you  and  then  verv  assi- 
duously  runs  about  to  .procure  assistahce,  and  to 
stanch  the  blood  ?  . 

Perhaps  the  reader  will  not  be  displeased  to  find 
here  the  brief  history  of  painting  in  Spain,  with 
which  Cumberland  has  preceded  his  Anecdotes, 

5D 
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The  work  is  not  very  commonly  to  be  met  witbi 
and  the  topic  is  one  not  yet  rendered  worthless  by 
fiimiliarity. 

^  Spain  has  given  birth  to  so  many  eminent 
painters,  of  whom  there  is  no  memorial  in  the  rest 
of  Europe,  and  abounds  with  so  many  admirable 
examples  of  their  art,  dispersed  in  churches,  con- 
vents, and  palaces,  where  the  curiosity  of  modem 
travellers  rarely  carries  them,  that  I  persuade  my- 
self it  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  public  to 
have  some  account  of  men  and  works  so  little 
known  and  yet  so  highly  worthy  to  be  recorded 
I  am  not  aware  that  this  has  been  professedly  at- 
tempted by  any  Spanish  writer,  except  by  Fa/o- 
mino;  who  in  an  elaborate  treatise  on  the  Art  of 
Painting,  in  two  folio  volumes,  has  inserted  the 
lives  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  paioters 
and  sculptors,  who  flourished  in  Spain  from  the 
time  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  reign  oi Philip  the  Fourth;  of  these  materials  I 
have  principally  availed  myself  in  the  following 
sheets,  but  not  without  due  attention  to  other 
authorities,  that  interpose  accounts  differing  from 
his,  or  extend  to  particulars,  which  he  has  failed 
to  enumerate.  He  is  said  to  have  written  with  a 
t!ompetent  knowledge,  of  his  subject,  as  an  art,  of 
which  he  was  himself  a  professor ;  and  in  rules  for 
the  practice  of  painting  he  is  very  diffusive :  if  he 
had  been  more  communicative  or  entertaining  io 
those  o^ttersi  for  which  I  chiefly  consulted .  him, 
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I  might  have  needed  less  apology  for  the  present 

publication  :  many  particulars  however  have  been 

furnished  to  me  from  tradition,  which  help  out  the 

sterility  and  dryness  of  his  catalogue ;  and  I  must 

not  omit  to  acknowledge  the  assistance  I  drew 

from  the  treatise  of  Pacheco^  a  book  now  become 

extremely  rare  and  hardly  to  be  obtained.     I  know 

there  was  an  English  abridgement  of  Palomino's 

Painters  published  in  the  year  1739)  but  the  on* 

ginal  is  in  very  few  hands ;   so  that,  unless  some 

Spanish  biographer  shall  speedily  be  found  with 

public  spirit  to  engage  in  the  task  of  rescuing  the 

fame  of  his  ingenious  countrymen  from  approaching 

extinction,  their  histories  at  least  will  soon  be  lost, 

whatever  may  be  the  fete  of  their  works.  The  world 

is  in  possession  of  many  memoirs  of  the  artists  of 

Italy,  France,  and  Flanders ;  and  the  painters,  who 

distinguished  themselves  in  England,  have  by  happy 

fortune  found  a  biographer,  whose  entertaining  ta-^ 

lents  will  secure  to  them  a  reception  with  posterity; 

whilst  of  all  the  painters,  to  whose  memory  I  have 

dedicated  this   slight  attempt,  scarce  a  name  is 

heard  without  the  limits  of  Spain,  except  those  of 

Velasquez^  Murillo^  and  Ribeira:  the  paintings  of 

the  latter  it  is  true  are  very  generally  known,  many 

excellent    performances  of   his    being    dispersed 

through   Europe:    some   respectable    remains  of 

Velasquez  are  to  be  found  in  Italy,  but  the  principal 

exertions  of  his  pencil  were  reserved  for  his  own 

country,  and  the  sovereign,  who  entertained  him 
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in  his '  service ;  these,  we  may  naturally  suppose, 
can  never  be  extracted :  and  as  for  Murillo^  al- 
though some  pieces  of  his  have  in  time  past  been 
extracted  from  Seville,  yet  I  think  I  may  venture 
to  say,  that  not  many  of  them,  which  pass  under 
his  name,  are  legitimate  ;  and  in  a  less  proportion 
can  we  find  amongst  such,  as  are  true  pictures,  any 
of  so  capital  a  rank,  as  to  impart  a  competent  idea 
of  his  extraordinary  merit. 

"  The  candid  reader  will  observe,  that  I  do  not 
profess  to  give  the  Lives  of  the  Painters,  who  are 
treated  of  in  this  catalogue,  for  which  my  materials 
do  not  suffice ;  nor  shall  I  hazard  many  criticisms 
upon  their  respective  works,  for  which  more  sci- 
ence would  be  requisite  than  I  can  pretend  to; 
still  I  hope  there  will  be  found  sufficient  novelty 
to  amuse  such  of  my  ireaders,  as  can  endure  to 
hear  of  paintings,  as  they  strike  the  ieelings  of  an 
ordinary  observer,  without  presuming  to  dissect 
them  in  the  learned  jargon  of  a  Virtuoso.  It  will 
be  remembered,  therefore,  that  I  offer  nothing  more 
to  the  public  than  Anecdotes  of  the  Eminent 
Painters,  who  have  flourished  in  Spain  during  the 
two  centuries  last  past ;  and  in  this  description  I 
include  all  such  illustrious  foreigners,  aa  hav^  re- 
sorted to  Spain  for  the  display  of  their  jla^nts 
under  protection  of  the  princes  or  nobles  yf  that 
kingdom  ;  these  are  a  pretty  numerous  class,  and 
in  treating  of  them  I  shall  study  to  avoid  ]^peating 
what  may  have  been  better  told  by  others;  but 
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even  of  these  perhaps  some  local  anecdotes^  will 
occur,  which  may  at  least  be  supplementary  to  the 
accounts  already  in  existence.     My  residence  in 
Spain,  and  some  advantages  incident  to   my  pe- 
culiar situation  there,  gave  me  repeated  access  to 
every  thing  I  wished  to  see;  almost  every  religious 
foundation    throughout  the  kingdom  contains  a 
magazine  of  art ;  in  resorting  to  these  nothing  will 
be  found,  of  which  a  stranger  can  complain,  unless 
of  the  gloominess  of  some  of  the  edifices,  and  the 
uniavojLirable  lights,  in  which  many  capital  paint- 
ings are  disposed :  in  private  houses  it  is  not  un- 
usual to  discover  very  fine  pictures  in  neglect  and 
decay ;  thrown  aside  amongst  the  rubbish  of  cast- 
off  furniture;  whether  it  be,  that  the  possessor  has 
no  knowledge  of  their  excellence,  or  thinks  it  below 
his   notice  to  attend  to  their  preservation ;   but 
how  much  soever  the  Spaniards  have  declined  from 
their  former  taste  and  passion  for  the  elegant  arts, 
1  am  persuaded  they  have  in  no  degree  fallen  off 
from  their  national  character  for  generosity,  which 
is  still  so  prevalent  amongst  them,  that  a  stranger, 
who  is  interestedly  disposed  to  avail  himself  of 
their  munificence,  may  in  a  great  measure  obtain 
whatever  is  the  object  of  his  praise  and  admiration: 
as  for  the  royal  collections  at  Madrid,  the  Escurial, 
and  elsewhere,  he  will  meet  a  condescension  so 
accommodated  to  his  curiosity,  that  the  one  is  as 
little  likely  to  be  exhausted  as  the  other;   the 
facility  of  access  to  every  palace  in  possession  of 
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his  Catholic  Majesty  is  only  to  be  equalled  by  the 
gratification  it  produces/' 

Before  Cumberland  had  settled  himself  at  Tun- 
bridge^  he  produced  his  comedy  of  the  Wallooni  in 
1789.  The  character  of  Father  Sullivan  (in  which 
it  was  thought,  by  many,  that  the  author  intended 
an  adumbration  of  his  late  colleague  in  the  Spanish 
mission,  the  Abb^  Hussey),  was  written  expressly 
for  Henderson,  who  wished  to  have  him  drawn 
**  a  fine  bold-faced  villain,"  (to  use  his  *own  lan- 
guage) ^^  the  direst  and  deepest  in  nature,  so  he 
had  but  motives  strong  enough  to  bear  him  out, 
and  such  a  prominency  of  natural  character,  as 
should  secure  him  from  the  contempt  of  his  au- 
dience/' In  obedience  to  these  injunctions  Cum- 
berland drew  the  character :  but  the  play  was  not 
very  successful. 

Of  Henderson  so  much  less  is  known  than  must 
be  wished  by  every  inquirer  into  dramatic  history, 
that  I  am  temptoxl  to  conclude^  this  chapter  by 
inserting  what  little  Cumberland  has  told  pf  bim. 
He  knew  him  well,  and  seems  to  have  had  much 
regard  tor  his  character,  and  sufiScient  admiration 
of  his  talents^  though  he  was  not  successful  in  pro- 
curing an  engagement  for  him  with  Garrick. 

"  He  was  an  actor,'*  says  he,  "  of  uncommon 
powers^  and  a  man  of  the  brightest  intellect,  formed 
to  be  the  delight  of  society,  and  few  indeed  are 
those  men  of  distinguished  talents,  who  have  been 
more  prematurely  lost  to  the  world,  or  more  lastingly 
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regretted.     What  be  was  on  the  stage,  those  who 
recollect  his  Falstaff,  Shylock,  Sir  Giles  Overreach, 
and  many  other  parts  of  the  strong  cast,  can  fully 
teatify ;    what  he  was  at  his  own  fire^side  and  in 
his  social  hours,  all,  who  were  within  the  circle  of 
his  intimates^  will  not  easily  forget.     He  had  an 
unceasing  flow  of  spirits,  and  a'boundleT^s  fund  of 
humour,  irresistibly  amusing ;  he«lso  had  wit,  pro* 
perly  so  distinguished,  and  from  the  specimens, 
which  I  have  seen  of  his  sallies  in  ven^e,  levelled 
at  a  certain  editor  of  a  public  print,  who  had  an* 
noyed  him  with  his  paragmphs,  I  am  satisfied  he 
had  talents  at  his  command  to  have  established  a 
very  high  reputation  as  a  poet.     I  was  with  him 
one  morning,  when   he  was  indisposed,  and  his 
physician.  Sir  John  Eliot,  paid  him  a  visit.     The 
doctor,  as  is  well  known,  was  a  merry  little  being, 
who  talked  pretty  much  at  random,  and  oftentimes 
with  no  great  reverence  for  the  subjects,  which  be 
talked  upon ;  upon  the  present  occasion^  however, 
he  came  professionally  to  enquire  ho^his  medi- 
cines had  succeeded,  and  in  his  nocjilern  accent 
'demanded  of  his  patient-—^  Had  he  taken  the  palls 
that  he  sent  him'— ^  He  had' — ^'Well !  and  how 
did  they  agree  ?     What  had  they^  done  ?'-^'  Won- 
ders, replied  Henderson ;   I  survived  them' — »*  To 
be  sure  you  did,  said  the  doctor,  and  you  must 
take  more  of  'em,  and  live  for  ever :  I  make  all  my 
patients  immortal'^-,^  That  is  exactly  what  I  am 
a&aid  of^  doctor,  rejoined  the  patient.     I  met  a: 
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lady  of  my  acquaintance  yesterday:  you  kaow^ 
her  very  well :  she  was  in  bitter  afiUction,  crying 
and  bewailing  herself  in  a  most  piteous  fashion:  I 
asked  what  had  happened;  a  melancholy  event; 
her  dearest  friend  was  at  death's  door'—*  What  is 
her  disease,  cried  the  doctor  ?' — *  That  is  the  very 
question  1  asked,  replied  Henderson ;  but  she  was 
in  no  danger  from  her  disease;  'twas  very  slight; 
a  mere  excuse  for  calling  in  a  physician' — *  Why, 
what  the  devil  are  you  talking  about,  rejoined  the 
doctor,  if  she  had  palled  in  a  physician,  and  there 
was  no  danger  in  the  disease,  how  could  she  be 
said  to  be  at  death's  door  V — *  Because,  said  Hen- 
derson, she  had  called  in  you :  every  body  calls 
you  in  ;  you  dispatch  a  world  of  business,  and,  if 
you  come  but  once  to  each,  your  practice  must 
have  made  you  very  rich'— ^'  Nay,  nay,  quoth  Sir 
John,  I  am  not  rich  in  this  world ;  1  lay  up  my 
treasure  in  heaven' — r*  Then  you  may  take  leave  of 
it  for  ever,  rejoined  the  other,  for  you  have  laid  it 
up  where. you  will  never  find  it,' 

*^  Henderson's  memory  was  so  prodigious,  that 
I  dare  not  risque  the  instance  which  1  could  give 
of  it,  not  thinking  myself  entitled  to  demand  more 
credit  than  I  should  probably  be  disposed  to  give. 
In  his  private  character,  many  good  and  amiable 
qualities  might  be  traced,  particularly  in  his  con- 
duct towards  an  aged  mother,  to  whom  he  bore  a 
truly  filial  attachment ;  and  in  laying. up  a  provision 
for  h\s  wife  and  daughter  he  was  at  least  sufficiently 
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careful  and  ceconomical.     He  was  concerned  with 
the  elder  Sheridan  in  a  course  of  public  readings: 
there  could  not  be  a  higher  treat  than  to  hear  his 
recitations  from  parts  and  passages  in  Tristram 
Shandy:  let  him  broil  his  dish  of  sprats,  seasoned 
with  the  sauce  of  his  pleasantry,  and  succeeded  by 
a  desert  of  Trim  and  my  uncle  Toby,  it  was  an 
entertainment  worthy  to  be  enrolled  amongst  the 
nactes  C4Bnasque  DitrAm.     I  once  heard  him  read 
part  of  a  tragedy,  and  but  once ;  it  was  in  his  own 
parlour,  and  he  ranted  most  outrageously :  he  was 
conscious  how  ill  he  did  it,  and  laid  it  aside  before 
he  had  finished  it.     It  was  clear  he  had  not  studied 
that  most  excellent  property  of  pitching  his  voice 
to  the  size  of  the  room  he  was  in  ;  an  art,  which  so 
few  readers  have,  but  which  Lord  Mansfield 'itas 
allowed  to  possess  in  perfection.  *He  was  M  ad- 
mirable mimic,  and  in  his  sallies  of  this  son  he 
invented  speeches  and  dialogues,  so  perfectty^^p- 
propriate  to  the  characters  he  was  displaying/that 
1  don't  doubt  but  many  good  sayings  have  been 
given  to  the  persons  he  made  free  with,  which 
being  fastened  on  them  by  him  in  a  frolic,  have 
stuck. to  them  ever  since,  and  perhaps  gone  down 
to  posterity  amongst  their  memorabilia.     If  there 
was  any  body  now  qualified  to  draw  a  parallel  be- 
tween the  characters  of  Foote  and  Henderson,  I 
don't  pretend  to  say  how  the  men  of  wit  and  hu- 
mour might  divide  the  laurel  between  them,  but  in 
this  all  men  would  agree  that  poor  Foote  attached 
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to  hiQiself  very  few  true  friends,  and  HendersoB 
very  many,  and  those  highly  respectable,  men 
virtuous  in  their  lives,  and  enlightened  in  their 
understandings.  Foote,  vain,  extravagant,  embar* 
rassedy  led  a  wild  and  thoughtless  course  of  life, 
yet  when  death  approached  him,  he  shrunk  back 
into  himself,  saw  and  confessed  his  errors,  and  I 
have  reason  to  believe  was  truly  penitent.  Hen- 
derson's conduct  through  life  was  uniformly  de* 
corous,  and  in  the  concluding  stage  of  it  exemplarilj 
devout.'^ 

This  is  a  high  character,  but  I  am  willing  to 
hope  not  an  undeserved  one.  The  reference  to 
the  last  moments  of  Foote  has  probably  some  con- 
nection  with  his  own  efforts  for  his  amendment: 
for  I  remember  that  Davies  alludes,  (with  a  sort  of 
sneering  scepticism,  which  does  him  little  credit) 
to  his  endeavours.  '^  Good  Christians,"  says  he, 
^'  are  not  perhaps  acquainted  with  the  obligations 
they  owe  Mr.  Cumberland.  By  the  power  of  his 
eloquence,  and  the  strength  of  his  arguments  he 
almost  converted,  some  time  before  his  death,  that 
wicked  unbeliever,  Samuel  Foote,  to  Christianity: 
he  assured  his  friends,  that  if  he  had  lived  a  little 
longer,  be  did  not  doubt  but  he  should  have  com- 
pleted his  work,  and  made  a  good  man  of  him." 

There  is  a  levity  in  this  statement  which  ill  be* 
comes  the  subject.  If  Foote  needed  conversion, 
if  his  belief  required  strengthening,  and  if  Cum- 
berland really  laboured  to  effect  that  conversion 
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and  to  give  that  strength,  let  it  be  recorded  among 
those  actions  of  his  life  which  most  adorn  and 
dignify  his  memory :  but  if  the  fact  were  other- 
wise, and  assistance  was  neither  required  nor  given, 
it  would  be  no  justification  of  the  irreverence  with 
which  the  allusion  to  a  thing  so  solemn,  as  a 
preparation  for  eternity,  is  here  treated.  Surely 
his  friend  Johnson  would  have  frowned  upon  such 
indecorous  and  insipid  pertness  had  it  come  be- 
neath his  notice. 
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CHAP,  XIX. 

Cumbei'hnd produces  the  Mysterious  Husband, 
a  tragedy. — The  excellence  of  its  plot. — Exami- 
nation  of  its  characters. — Epilogtie  to  the  Arab. 
— Cumberland  writes  the  Observer.— Com/ia- 
rison  of  this  with  the  Essays  of  Joh^sok,  Ad- 
dison, and  SjKKhE.--^ Examination  of  some 
particular  papers  in  this  work. — Cumberland  ar^ 
gues  against  female  acquirements. —  The  folly  of 
this,  and  the  absurdity  of  his  exemplification ~ — 
His  religious  papers  commended. — Cumberland's 
notions  of  political  liberty. — His  character  of 
Abraham  ABRAHAMs.-^^n^tVi/^a/^c^in  one  of 
his  papers  by  Mr.  Pinkerton." — An  instance  of 
that  writer* s  ineffable  absurdity. — CumberlancTs 
mock  criticism,  upon  Othello  defeotivc^^^Gc' 
ne^-al  character  of  the  Observer. "^Cumberland 
says  that  the  style  of  it  is  ^^  simple^  clear,  and 
harmonious.** — Examination  of  this  claim. — /n- 
stances  cited  to  prove  that  his  style  has  neither  of 
these  qualities. — The  style  of  Goldsmith  exa- 
mined  and  praised. --^The  iniquitous  proceedings 
of  those  who  publish  trials  for  adultery. — Some 
advice  to  the  Society  for  the  suppression 
OF  Vice.— -4n  example  how  Cumberland's  style 
viight  be  improved. — Examined  with  the  greater 
rigour  because  of  his  gratuitous  assumption  of  its 
superior  merits. — His  Observer  that  work  which 
will  most  probably  convey  his  name  down  to  pos» 
tmpkty. 
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The  next  dramatic  production  of  Cumberland  was 
the  Mysterious  Hmband^  a  tragedy,  in  which  he 
also  pourtrayed  a  character  (Lord  DavenantJ  ex- 
pressly for  the  display  of  Henderson's  peculiar 
powers,  and  he  performed  it,  according  to  the  au- 
thor's testimony,  with  conspicuous  excellence. 

He  who  has  been  accustomed  to  associate  with 
his  ideas  of  tragedy  a  uniform  pomp  of  diction  and 
elevation  of  sentiment,  will  be  disappointed  when 
he  takes  up  the  Mysterious  Husband^  which  is 
written  in  prose,  and  approaches,  in  some  places^ 
to  the  easy  levity  of  comedy.  The  situations> 
however,  are  truly  tragic,  and  the  catastrophe  is  one 
as  solemn  and  affecting  as  can  well  be  devised. ' 

Of  tragedies,  founded  upon  domestic  incidents, 
and  composed  without  any  stateliness  of  language, 
there  were  examples  upon  the  English  stage  be- 
fore Cumberland  produced  this.  Lillo  had  written 
his  George  Barnwell  and  Fatal  Curiosity,  and 
Moore  had  produced  his  Gamester,  all  of  them 
devoid  of  those  great  and  magnificent  events,  and 
of  that  laboured  dignity  of  style,  which  had  been 
supposed  to  belong  as  necessarily  to  tragedy  as  the 
divine  right  was  once  thought  essential  to  regal 
dominion. 

Without  staying  to  inquire  whether  as  much 
might  not  be  reasonably  urged  in  defence  of  fami- 
liar  tragedy  as  of  sentimental  comedy,  I  shall 
proceed  to  examine  the  one  before  me,  and  discri- 
minate its  merits  and  defects.  It  partakes  of  both, 
but  certainly  more  largely  of  the  former. 
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The  plot  is  contrived  with  exquisite  feiicity ; 
and  though  Cumberland  has  made  it  subservient 
to  a  drama  which  arrests  the  feeling9  in  the  most 
powerful  manner,  I  will  not  conceal  my  regret 
that  it  never  fell  into  better  hands.  Had  the  ima-^ 
gi nation  of  Otway  teemed  with  such  a  fiction, 
of  what  a  tragedy  might  not  the  British  stage  now 
be  possessed  ?  It  is  one  so  probably  connected,  so 
heart-rending,  and  so  morally  instructive,  that  I 
question  if  any  play  of  modem  times  can  be  op- 
posed to  it  as  superior. 

Great  praise,  indeed,  is  due  to  Cumberland,  i 
know  not  whether  he  invented  it,  by  a  lucky 
effort  of  his  own  fancy,  or  whether  he  compounded 
its  chief  characteristics  from  the  suggestions  of 
other  writers :  but  he  has  so  skilfully  supported  it, 
involved  it  in  so  much  pleasing  intricacy,  and, 
(what  is  very  unusual  in  him)  forborne  its  deve« 
lopement  so  thoroughly  till  the  concluding  scenes 
of  the  play,  that  he  merits  every  commendation 
which  such  excellence  can  receive. 

The  language  of  this  drama  is  to  be  tried  by  the 
standard  neither  of  tragedy  nor  comedy,  for  it  be- 
longs to  neither.  I  prefer  it,  however,  to  his  dic- 
tion when  he  labours  to  construct  it  according  to 
the  received  forms  of  tragic  composition.  It  is 
animated,  expressive,  and  occasionally  elevated, 
but  very  seldom  turgid,  a  fault  which  Cumber- 
land seems  to  have  been  incapable  of  avoiding 
when  he  strove  to  be  dignified.  Sometimes,  in- 
deed, he  lapses  into  unnatural  tumor  in  the  present 
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play,  but  beseems  to  have  aimed  rather  at  an  even 
tenor  of  polished  discourse,  and  has  generally  at-* 
tained  what  he  wished. 

The  first  interview  between  Captain  Dormer 
and  Lord  Davenant  is  managed  with  great  success. 
Nothing  could  be  devised  more  calculated  to 
heighten  the  infamy  of  Davenantj  or  to  display  thd 
grateful  and  unsuspecting  confidence  of  Dormer^ 
than  the  propositions  made  by  the  latter  respect- 
ing his  sister.  The  same  praise  may  be  given  to 
the  interposition  oi  Marianne^  when  Dormer  and 
Sir  Harry  Harlow  are  fighting,  by  which  the 
innocence  of  the  latter  is  unequivocally  esta- 
blished by  an  event  apparently  so  accidental  and 
yet  natural. 

Of  the  characters,  Lord  Davenant* s  is  the  most 
prominent.  This  was  written  by  Cumberland  for 
Henderson,  and  eminently  he  supported  it.  But 
he  failed  to  give  it  what  Henderson  required,  such 
a  display  of  natural  character  as  might  secure  it 
firom  contempt.  Lord  Davenant  is  a  villain  of  so 
black  a  die,  with  d,  mind  so  lost  to  all  elevated, 
generous,  or  tender  sensations,  that  he  excites 
nothing  but  unmingled  abhorrence.  His  treatment 
of  his  wife  is  gloomily  ferocious :  there  is  no  touch 
of  pity  in  his  disposition ;  and  the  sullen  apathy 
with  which  he  dismisses  the  question  of  his  son's^ 
promotion,  proves  that  the  father  had  as  little  do- 
minion in  his  heart  as  the  husband.  The  atrocity 
of  his  conduct  towards  Marianne^  has  been  too 
often  equalled^  I  am  afraid,  and  without  the  in- 
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fliction  of  such  penalties  as  are  produced  in  this 
tragedy.  The  seducer  of  female  innocence  tri- 
umphs in  his  guilt,  while  the  deluded  victim  of 
his  artifices  is  left  to  pine  in  hopeless  misery,  an 
outcast  from  society,  with  no  friend  to  admonish, 
no  gentle  hand  to  soothe  the  wounds  which  vil- 
lainy has  given,  and  which  the  unfeeling  cruelty 
of  a  sordid  policy  aggravates  and  inflames. 

The  next  character  whi^^h  excites  attention  is 
Lady  Davenant.  She  of  course  is  contrasted  with 
her  husband ;  and  meekness,  forbearance,  and  vir- 
tue, are  given  to  her,  that  they  may  the  more 
glaringly  exhibit  the  arrogance,  resentment,  and 
vice  of  her  husband.  She  is,  however,  made  a 
very  interesting  personage.  The  dignity  of  her 
sentiments,  the  nobleness  of  her  nature,  and  the 
generous  loftiness  of  her  behaviour  towards  the 
tyrant  who  had  wedded  her,  command,  and  pre- 
serve the  admiration  and  applause  of  the  reader.—- 
This  admiration  and  applause  she  forfeits  only 
once,  and  that  is  when  she  incautiously  admits  her 
former  lover  to  embrace  and  caress  her.  Had  Cum- 
berland duly  considered  the  character  which  he 
gave  Lady  Davenant  to  support,  he  would  have 
forborne  to  place  her  in  a  situation  quite  derogatory 
from  what  she  is  obviously  intended  to  appear. 

I  do  not,  however,  accord  in  opinion  with  Cum- 
berland, that  ^'  Lady  Davenant  is  the  best  female 
part  he  ever  tendered  to  the  stage.*'  That  praise, 
perhaps,  belongs  rather  to  the  character  of 
Lady  Paragon^  in  the  Natural  Son,  the  peculiar 
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merits  of  which  I  shall  discuss  when  I  examine 
that  play. 

Little  applause  can  be  given  to  any  other  of  the 
characters  in  this  tragedy.  Charles  Davenant  is 
merely  a  gentleman ;  Captain  Dormer  has  some 
qualities  about  him  which  interest,  but  they  are 
not  adequately  developed.  Sir  Harry  Harlow  is  too 
flippant  for  tragedy ;  and  yet  he  has  not  sufficient 
vivacity  for  comedy.    He  is  a  dramatic  abortion. 

But  worse  than  an  abortion  is  the  character  of 
Sir  Edmund  Traverse  nor  can  I  conceive  for  what 
purpose  the  author  introduced  him.  He  neither 
accelerates  nor  retards  the  progress  of  the  action. 
He  is  disgustingly  odious.  His  meanness  is  with- 
out humour  to  make  it  ridiculous,  and  his  fatuity 
without  virtue  to  make  it  respectable.  His  per- 
tinacious belief  of  his  niece's  happiness  against 
every  outward  appearance  is  mere  folly:  yet  it  is 
a  folly  in  which  Cumberland  seems  to  have  de- 
lighted, for  he  has  made  a  similar  exhibition  of  it 
in  his  comedy  of  First  Lave. 

Cumberland  wrote  one  more  part  for  Hender- 
son, and  that  was  the  character  of  the  Arab  in  the 
play  of  that  name.  It  was  acted  only  once,  for  his 
benefit,  and  was  never  published.  The  epilogue 
to  it  has  been  thought  worthy  of  preservation  by 
the  author,  and,  as  it  is  short,  may  be  transcribed 
here.     It  was  spoken  by  Miss  Young. 

Yes,  'tis  as  I  predicted-— there  you  sit 

Expectiiii:  some  smart  relishes  of  wit. 

Why,  'tis  a  delicacy  out  of  season*— 

Sirs,  have  some  cooscienc^— ladies,  hear  some  reason  t 
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With  your  Bccustoin'd  grace  you  come  to  share 

Your  humble  actor's  annual  bill  of  fare : 

But  for  wit,  take  it  how  you  will,  I  tell  you. 

All  have  not  Falstaff 's  brains  that  have  his  belly ! 

Wit  is  not  ail  men's  money :  when  you've  bought  it 

Look  at  your  lot<-*you're  trick'd— ^ho  could  have  thought  it? 

Head  it,  'tb  foUy :  court  it,  a  coquette : 

Wed  it,  a  libertine^-you're  fairly  met. 

No  sex,  age,  country,  character,  nor  clime. 

No  rank  commands  it :  it  obeys  no  time : 

Feared,  lov'd,  and  hated  $  prais'd,  ador'd,  and  curs'd  j 

The  very  best  of  all  things,  and  the  worst : 

From  this  extreme  to  that  for  ever  hurl'd. 

The  idol  and  the  outlaw  of  the  world. 

lu  France,  Spain,  England,  Italy,  and  Greece, 

The  joy,  plague,  pride,  and  foot-ball  of  caprice. 

Is  it  in  that  man's  fkoe,  who  looks  so  wise. 
With  lips  half-open'd,  and  with  half^shut  eyes? 
Silent  grimace !    Flows  it  from  this  man's  tongue. 
With  quaint  conceits  and  punning  quibbles  hung .' 
A  nauseous  counterfeit !    Hark !  now  Ihear  it- 
Rank  infidelity !    I  cannot  bear  it. 
See  where  her  tea-table  Fianeiia  spreads ! 
A  motley  groupe  of  heterogeneous  heads 
Gathers  around :  the  goddess  in  a  cloud 
Of  incense  siti  amidst  the  adoring  crowd. 
So  many  smiles,  nods,  whispers,  she  dispenses. 
Instead  of  five,  you'd  think  she'd  fifteen  senses ; 
Alike  impatient  all  at  once  to  shine. 
Eager  they  plunge  in  wit's  unliBithom'd  mine ; 
Deep  underneath  the  stubborn  ore  remains 
The  paltry  tin  breaks  up,  and  mocks  their  pains. 

Ask  wit  of  me !  Oh,  monstrous !  I  declare. 
You  might  as  well  ask  it  of  my  Lord  Mayor : 
Require  it  in  an  Epilogue !  a  road 
As  track'd  and  trodden  as  a  birth-day  ode ; 
Oh !  rather  turn  to  those  malicious  elves. 
Who  see  it  in  no  mortal  but  themselves ; 
Our  gratitude  is  all  we  have  to  give. 
And  what  we  trust  your  candour  will  receive. 
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There  is  some  vivacity  in  these  lines,  but  they 
are  inferior  to  what  Cumberland  probably  thought 
them  by  his  admitting  them  into  the  pages  of  his 
Memoirs.  The  play  to  which  they  belonged  was 
the  last  office  of  friendship  he  had  any  opportu- 
nity of  performing  towards  Henderson,  who  died 
soon  after  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  talents  and  the 
meridian  of  his  fame. 

It  was  during  his  abode  at  Tunbridge  Wells  that 
Cumberland  gradually  composed  and  progres- 
sively published  his  Observer^  a  body  of  Essays 
which,  though  it  will  never  rank  his  name  upon  an 
equality  with  Steele,  Addison,  and  Johnson,  con-* 
fers  upon  him  a  fair  title  to  take  his  station  by 
the  side  of  Colman,  Lloyd,  Cambridge,  Moore, 
Hawkes worth,  and  Chesterfield.  These  papers 
wer^'  not  published  as  those  of  his  predecessors 
were,  in  daily  or  weekly  numbers,  but  in  volumes 
successively  brought  forth  as  a  sufficient  number 
of  Essays  had  accumulated  to  form  them.  They 
have  lately  been  incorporated  into  a  complete  edi- 
tion of  the  British  Essayists,  and  may  therefore, 
as  Cumberland  justly  observes,  be  regarded  "  as 
Ikirly  enrolled  amongst  the  standard  classics  of  our 
native  language.'' 

Johnson  produced  his  Ramblers  with  very  little 
assistance  from  contemporary  wits  ;  but  Cumber- 
land wrote  his  Observer  without  any.  The  dif- 
ferent powers  of  the  two  writers,  however,  may 
be  easily  ascertained  from  a  very  slight  inspection 
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of  their  topics.  Johnson  drew  solely  firom  the 
stores  of  his  own  mind.  His  imi^nation  quick- 
ened  into  perpetual  growth  objects  of  discnssion ; 
he  seized  upon  an  CMrdinary  subject,  and  by  the 
energy  of  his  language,  the  richness  (rf  his  fancy, 
the  fertility  of  his  allusions,  and,  above  all,  by  the 
deep  insight  into  human  nature  which  he  pos« 
sessed,  he  so  decorated  and  enforced  it,  that  had 
novelty  lent  her  aid,  she  could  scarcely  have  added 
another  attraction.  He  derived  little  help  fitnn 
books,  and  seldom  extended  bis  essays  by  quota* 
tion.  They  were  short  also,  and  it  did  not  often 
happen  that  the  topic  was  pursued  through  sue-* 
cessive  numbers,  for  the  quickness  of  his  inven- 
tion was  such  that  he  seldom  needed  to  protract  a 
disquisition  by  a  languid  iteration  <^  ideas.  His 
Rambler  consists  of  two  hundred  and  eight  papers, 
and  he  discharges  all  the  favours  he  received  by 
the  acknowledgement  of  six  out  of  this  number. 

Cumberland's  Observer  contains  as  great,  if  not 
a  greater,  quantity  of  matter,  and  it  comprises 
only  one  hundred  and  fifty «two  papers.  Of  these, 
more  than  one-third  is  compiled  from  other  books. 
They  consist  of  critical  researches  into  ^cient 
writers,  accompanied  with  copious  extracts ;  of 
brief  accounts  of  philosophers  and  poets  derived 
from  sources  familiar  to  the  learned ;  and  of  his- 
torical relations  which  require  little  other  labour 
than  that  of  writing  down  the  facts  retained  in  the 
memory.  Those  papers  which  are  original  are 
expanded  into  unusual  copiousness,  and  are  some- 
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times  pursued  through  several  successive  essays. 
They  were  written  too  at  distant  intervals  of 
time,  while  Johnson's  were  produced  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  stated  and  periodical  labour  within  the 
space  of  two  years. 

From  this  comparison  (honourable  indeed  to 
Cumberland,  for  with  him  alone  can  it  be  made, 
all  our  other  essayists  having  been  associated  to- 
gether in  their  respective  labours,)  two  conclusions 
may  be  inferred ;  one,  that  Johnson  possessed  an 
extraordinary  rapidity  of  conception,  accompanied 
with  a  rapidity  of  execution  as  extraordinary  :  the 
other,  that  Cumberland,  though  he  had,  perhaps,  no 
less  rapidity  of  execution  than  Johnson,  was  far 
beneath  him  in  that  intellectual  fruitfulness  by 
which  topics  are  not  only  elicited  but  afterwards 
pursued,  and  embellished  with  all  the  brightest 
ornaments  of  fancy,  or  enforced  with  all  the  weigh-* 
tiest  arguments  of  reason. 

The  most  conspicuous  part  of  these  papers,  and 
that  which  Cumberland  seems  to  have  regarded  as 
his  happiest  effcnrt,  is  the  inquiry  instituted  into 
the  history  of  the  Greek  writers,  particularly  of  the 
comic  poets  now  lost.  **  I  am  vain  enough,''  says 
he,  "  to  believe  no  such  collection  of  the  scattered 
extracts,  anecdotes,  and  remains  of  those  drama- 
tists is  any  where  else  to  be  found ;"  and  in  an- 
other part  of  his  Memoirs^  he  quotes,  with  mani- 
fest exultation,  the  following  panegyric  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Walpole,  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 
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^'  Aliunde  quoque  haud  exiguum  amamenium 
huic  volumini  accessit^  siquidem  Cumberiandius 
nostras  amice  henevoleque  [permisitj  ui  vermnes 
suas  quorundam  fragmentorum^  exquisitas  sane 
illas^  mirdque  eiegantid  condiias  et  commendaias 
hue  transferrem.'* 

In  writing  these  erudite  papers,  he  was  gready 
assisted  by  the  marginal  annotations  upon  the  aur 
thors  by  his  grandfather  Bentley,  some  of  whose 
books  he  received  from  his  uncle  (Dr.  Richard 
Bentley)  and  among  them  many  of  the  writers 
whose  works  he  afterwards  illustrated  in  the  Olh 
server.  That  these  essays,  indeed,  deserve  every 
praise  which  so  much  diligence,  learning,  and 
skilful  criticism  can  obtain,  I  will  not  deny;  but 
they  will  oftener  be  commended  than  read. 

It  is  deemed  unlucky  to  stumble  on  the  thresb- 
hold,  but  Cumberland  has  done  so.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve, indeed,  that  it  would  be^ossible  to  produce, 
from  any  writer  of  the  last  century,  a  paragraph  so 
feebly  involved  as  that  with  which  the  first  num- 
ber of  the  Observer  commences.  The  reader 
wanders  through  it  as  in  a  maze ;  he  finds  himself 
at  the  end,  at  last,  but  wonders  how  he  came 
there;  he  attempts  to  look' back  and  disentangle 
the  path  he  pursued,  and  beholds  only  inextrica- 
ble confusion.  I  know  nothing  that  resembles 
this  initial  paragraph,  except  it  be  some  of  the 
prolixly  concatenated  sentences  of  Gauden ;  but 
his  involutions  are  amply  redeemed  by  a  richness 
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of  imagination  which  scatters  the  brightest  flowers 
over  the  palpable  confusion. 

The  purport  of  his  undertaking  was,  as  he  in* 
forms  us,  ''  to  tell  his  readers  what  he  had  ob- 
served of  men  and  books  in  the  most  amusing 
manner  he  was  able.''  This,  indeed,  was  an  un- 
ambitious  claim,  and  to  which  I  think  he  esta- 
blished a  sufficient  right  in  the  progress  of  hiis 
labours. 

Before  delivering  a  general  opinion  upon  this 
work,  I  wish  to  make  some  desultory  observations 
upon  particular  passages,  and  in  which  I  shall 
hope  to  consult  the  reader's  pleasure  and  ad  van* 
ts^e. 

Cumberland  knew  and  had  felt  the  advantages 
of  being  educated  by  a  mother  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary literature  ;  and  it  may  therefore  justly  excite 
our  wonder  to  find  him  ridiculing  the  possession, 
as  well  as  the  affectation,  of  knowledge  in  a  female* 
Numbers  five,  six,  and  seven,  are  devoted  to  this 
purpose,  and  with  as  much  success  as  the  under- 
taking deserved.  In  Calliope  it  is  the  abuse  of 
reading  apd  intellectual  pleasures  which  is  exhi- 
bited, though  the  author's  intention  was  evidently 
to  render  odious  every  female  acquirement  which 
aspired  beyond  those  of  domestic  utility. 

I  have  already  animadverted,  in  the  forty-first 
page  of  this  work,  upon  that  narrow  policy  which 
would  exclude,  firom  the  fair  regions  of  knowledge, 
one  half  of  the  rational  creation,  by  reducing  it  to 
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such  abject  insignificance,  that  nothing  but  the 
instinctive  appetites  of  the  other  half  could  rescue 
it  irom  merited  contempt  and  ignominy.  By 
what  fatality  it  is  that  men,  who  know  the  enjoy* 
ments  of  intellect,  who  know  how  much  our 
moral  nature  is  refined  by  the  refinement  of  our 
minds,  and  who  know,  also,  that  mental  superi- 
ority is  the  final  scale  of  admeasurement  by  which 
all  human  excellence  is  adjusted,  should  be  found 
so  willing  to  depreciate  that  quality  in  the  female 
sex  wiiich  they  so  justly  vaunt  in  themselves,  I 
am  unable  to  conjecture.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  is 
the  jealousy  of  dominion  that  influences  them; 
and  like  some  modern  statesmen,  who  aiigue  that 
men,  to  be  governed,  should  be  kept  in  salutary 
ignorance,  they  think  they  could  not  act  the 
tyrant's  part  so  easily  as  they  now  do,  if  their  vic- 
tims, with  increased  knowledge,  had  an  increased 
consciousness  of  their  own  rights  and  privileges. 
From  some  such  debased  maxim  they  probably 
act,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  they  are  the  fint 
and  most  lamentable  objects  of  their  own  oppres- 
sion ;  upon  them  it  recoils  with  that  certainty  of 
evil  which  it  were  well  for  mankind  if  every  op- 
pression produced  upon  its  author. 

It  may  justly  provoke  our  indignation,  however, 
to .  see  Cumberland,  who  owed  so  much  to  the 
early  tuition  of  a  mother,  distinguished  above  her 
sex  by  her  intellectual  attainments,  and  without 
which  attainments   her  son  must   have  wanted 


those  benefits  he  so  feelingly  commemorates  la 
his  Memoirs f  striving,  though  ineffectually,  to 
deride  all  intellectual  pre-eminence  in  woman. 
His  father  was  a  bishop.  Should  we  not  feel 
something  more  than  wonder  if  he  had  endea- 
voured, in  any  part  of  his  writings,  to  traduce  the 
dignities  of  the  church,  by  exhibiting  an  episcopal 
coxcomb,  and  making  the  possession  of  a  mitre 
the  impediment  to  future  kindness  ?  Yet,  what  does 
he  better,  than  tacitly  traduce  the  acquirements  of 
his  mother,  ivhen  he  introduces  a  female  pedant, 
with  the  intention  to  ridicule  all  learning  in  women, 
ud  exhibits  her  as  forfeiting  the  hand  of  an  intended 
husband,  uoless  she  bums  her  books,  and  engages 
never  to  quote  a  line  of  poetry  while  she  lives ! 

The  letter  from  this  enlightened  lover,  where 
he  disclaims  his  mistress  because  she  reads,  is 
written  with  a  coarseness  of  argument  which  does 
not  much  assist  the  cause  of  ignorance.  ^*  No, 
no,^'  he  exclaims,  in  one  part,  ^'  heaven  defend 
me  from  a  learned  wife !"'  and  in  another  he  asks, 
^^  For  God^s  sake  what  have  women  to  do  with 
learning  ?'* 

I  will  not  waste  my  own  and  my  reader's  time, 
however,  by  combating  such  compendious  argu* 
ments  as  these ;  but  I  will  dismiss  the  subject 
with  recounting  the  particulars  of  the  lady's  refor- 
mation. Finding  she  must  either  forego  her  bus* 
band  or  her  books,  she  is  made  to  renounce  the 
latter,  and  after  she  is  married,  she  gives  the  follow- 
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ing  proof  of  her  complete  recantation  of  the  dread- 
ful heresy  into  which  she  had  fallen.  It  is  the 
concluding  paragraph  of  a  supposed  letter  from 
her  to  the  Observer : 

"  I  had  almost  forgot  to  mention  to  you  a  cir- 
cumstance/' says  she,  *^  that  passed  as  we  were 
sitting  at  table  after  dinner,    and  by  which  our 
good  friend,  the  vicar,  undesignedly  threw  me  into 
confusion  that  was  exceedingly  distressing,  by  re- 
peating some  verses  from  Pope's  ^say  on  Man, 
in  which  he  applied  to  me  to  help  him  out  in 
his  quotation ;  I  certainly  remembered  the  pas- 
sage, and  could  have  supplied  his  memory  with 
the  words ;  but   Henry  being  present,    and  the 
recollection  of  what  had  passed  on  the  subject  of 
poetry,  rushing  on  my  mind,  at  the  same  time 
that  I  thought  I  saw  him  glance  a  significant'Iook 
at    me,   threw  me  into  such  embarrassment  on 
the  sudden,  that  in  vain  endeavouring  to  evade  the 
subject,  and  being  pressed  a  little  unseasonably  by 
the  vicar,  my  spirits  also  being  greatly  fluttered  by 
the  events  of  the  morning,  I  could  no  longer  com- 
mand myself,  but  burst  into  tears^  and  very  nor* 
rowly  escaped  falling  into  a  second  hysteric^     No- 
thing ever  equalled  the  tenderness  of  Henry  on 
this  occasion ;  nay,  I  thought  I  could  discover 
that  he  was  secretly  pleased  with  the  event,  as  it 
betrayed  a  consciousness  of  former  vanities,  and 
seemed  to  prove  that  1  repented  of  them ;  what- 
ever interpretation  he  might  put  upon  it,  still  I 
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could  not  bring  myself  to  repeat  the  verses ;  and  I 
believe  I  shall  never  utter  another  couplet  whilst 
1  live/' 

With  this  extract  I  may  safely  abandon  the  sab- 
ject.  Nothing  that  I  can  say  could  render  it  more 
contemptible,  for  absurdity  is  carried  beyond  all 
power  of  exaggeration.  Surely  such  dreadful  con- 
sequences never  before  followed  from  the  bare 
thoughts  of  reciting  a  few  lines  of  poetry. 

Let  the  weight  of  this  censure,  however,  be 
counterbalanced  by  a  praise  much  higher  than 
could  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  best  exertions 
of  Cumberland  in  defence  of  female  learning.  His 
papers  on  Christianity  shew  that  he  was  sincerely 
impressed  with  those  great  truths  which  he  la- 
bours, and  not  unsuccessfully,  to  support  and 
illustrate.  He  does  not,  indeed,  penetrate  into 
the  obscurities  of  the  solemn  question,  nor  does 
he  dazzle  by  a  subtlety  of  argument  which  more 
frequently  belongs  to  the  pride  of  thinking  acutely 
than  to  the  wish  .of  thinking  well ;  but  he  reasons 
solidly  and  perspicuously  upon  some  of  the  most 
important  parts  of  the  divine  dispensation,  and  en- 
deavours to  fix  the  belief  of  his  readers  in  funda- 
mental truths,  by  such  arguments  as  nothing  but 
determined  scepticism  can  reject.  I  have  been 
very  deeply  gratified  in  reading  these  papers,  and 
I  am  happy  in  having  this  opportunity  of  testifying 
my  gratification.  Could  I  hope  also,  that  my  re- 
commendation would  have  any  weight,  I  would 
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earnestly  persuade  every  one  to  peruse  them  who 
requires  either  to  have  his  doubts  satisfied,  o{  his 
&ith  quickened  by  the  satisfoction  of  his  reason* 

Cumberland,  indeed,  like  Johnson,  has  every 
right  to  be  regarded  as  a  Christian  moralist*  He 
nussed  no  incidental  occasion,  in  any  of  his  writ<- 
ings,  to*  upboid  the  interests  of  religion,  and  he 
employed  his  pen  specifically  for  the  same  purpose. 
Besides  the  papers  to  which  I  have  just  alluded, 
he  produced  his  pamphlet  entitled  '^  A  few  plain 
reasons  why  we  should  believe  in  Christ,  and  ad- 
here to  his  religion  \'  be  wrote  also  many  sermons 
which  were  preached,  and  he  sometimes  employed 
his  leisure  hours  in  versifying  the  psalms.  These 
things  should  be  remembered,  and  remembered  to 
his  honour. 

I  know  not  what  were  Cumberland's  notions  of 
political  liberty;  he  seems,  indeed,  to  have  had 
none  that  were  very  precise.  In  No.  21,  of  the 
Observer^  he  regards  as  ^*  one  of  the  greatest  eviU 
of  the  time/'  and  '*  as  replete  with  foreign  and 
domestic  mischief,''  the  right  of  publishing  parlia- 
mentary debates.  And  why  does  he  think  so  ? 
Because  ^^  our  orators  speak  pamphlets,  and  the 
senate  is  turned  into  a  theatre."  An  admirable 
reason  it  must  be  confessed.  If,  however,  he  had 
duly  reflected  upon  the  nature  of  the  English  con- 
stitution, and  upon  that  reciprocity  of  understanding 
which  ought  to  exist. between  the  people  and  their 
representatives,  he  would  have  perceived  that  no 
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mode  could  be  devised  better  calculated  to  secure 
that  ^nd,  than  the  publicity  of  pariiamentary  pro« 
ceediugs.  The  natiou  delegates  a  trust,  a  most 
important  trust ;  and  shall  it  not  know  bow  that 
trust  has  been  exercised?  The  principles  and 
conduct  of  a  member  are  now  examined  and  un<» 
derstood  by  every  man  in  the  kingdom ;  and  when, 
by  a  dissolution  of  the  parliament,  he  is  sent  back 
to  his  constituents,  they  have  the  power  of  with- 
holding  their  votes  if  he  has  betrayed  their  interest, 
and  of  electing  anothef  in  whose  integrity  they 
can  better  confide. 

But  this  could  seldom  be  done,  if  there  were  no 
direct  channel  by  which  the  course  of  his  proceed^- 
iogs  might  be  manifested.  They  could  act  only 
from  vs^ue  reports,  and  would  always  be  liable  to 
act  with  injustice.  What  is  the  consequence  also 
of  this'  public  scrutiny  which  is  thus  exercised 
over  every  member  of  parliament  ?  That  which 
must  ever  be  productive  of  the  greatest  welfare  to 
the  nation.  The  members  discharge  their  high 
office  with  that  consciousness  of  being  watched, 
which  often  makes  a  man  honest  in  practice  whose 
principles  are  dishonest.  .  If  he  have  any  ambition 
to  retain  his  station,  if  he  glory  in  the  rank  it  con- 
fers upon  him,  and  fear  to  lose  it,  he  will  act  with 
that  circumspection,  with  that  effective  integrity, 
(knowing  that  he  acts  in  the  observance  of  his 
constituents),  which,  by  testifying  his  value  and 
fitness,  may  secure  to  him  a  continuance  of  his 
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post.  AH  this  be  will  be  more  likely  to  do,  while 
the  proceedings  of  parliament  are  open  to  the  in- 
spection of  the  country,  than  if  they  were  hidden 
from  it.  Let  us  not  believe  that  every  man  has 
that  stubborn  fidelity  of  soul  which  can  resist  all 
the  attacks  of  temptation,  di^^ised  under  the 
seducing  forms  of  titles,  influence,  and  wealth,  or 
that  he  will  retire  uncorrupted  from  a  contest,  with 
no  other  compensation  than  the  gratulations  of  an 
approving  conscience. 

Cumberland^  perhaps,  wished  that  the  members 
of  parliament  should  enjoy  the  same  political  im- 
munity, the  same  freedom  from  controul,  the  same 
security  from  reproach  and  ridicule,  which  he 
would  willingly  have  claimed  for  the  members  of 
Parnassus,  and  especially  for  himself;  but,  in  my 
opinion,  whenever  the  day  comes  that  the  British 
legislature  deliberates  with  closed  doors,  that  day 
will  be  the  signal  for  the  extinction  of  British  li- 
berty. The  great  moral  engine  of  public  opinion, 
that  tribunal  to  which  every  public  man  should 
be  amenable,  will  be  destroyed,  and  on  its  ruins 
will  be  erected  a  mysterious  tyranny,  which  will 
bow  down  the  necks  of  my  countrymen  to  the 
dust,  without,  perhaps,  perpetrating  any  overt  act 
of  despotism,  flagrant  enough  to  rouse  them  to 
resistance.  The  n^ost  dangerous,  indeed,  of  all 
•attacks  on  freedom,  are  those  which  imperceptibly 
sap  its  foundations ;  where  nothing  is  seen  to  fall 
till  the  last  sup})ort  is  silently  undermined,  and 
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the  vvhole  fabric  rushes  to  instantaneous  destruc«> 
tion. 

.  Among  the  narrations  which  are  included  in 
this  work,  that  of  Melissa  (Nos.  S3  and  94),  may 
be  distinguished.  It  is  well  written,  and  contains 
some  natural  display  of  character;  but  many  parts 
of  it  seem  to  have  been  suggested  by  Moliere's 
Precieuses  Ridicules, 

How  easy  it  is  to  deliver  maxims  of  prudence, 
but  how  difficult,  sometimes,  to  adopt  them.  It 
is  amusing,  indeed,  to  observe  with  what  philoso-* 
phical  apathy,  Cumberland  councils  the  actors 
(in  No.  39)9  to  endure  the  attacks  incident  to  their 
profession,  while  we  remember  with  how  little 
apathy  he  bore  the  attacks  incident  to  his  own. 
The  whole  paper  may  be  pronounced  a  severe  Com- 
ment upon  his  own  practice.  Why  did  not  he  use 
that  dignified  forbearance  which  he  so  vehemently 
recommends  ?  Why  did  not  he  practise  that 
principle  which  he  quotes  from  Tacitus  in  these 
words :  Spreta  exolescuni  si  irascare^  agnita  videU' 
tur?  and  why  did  he  not  adopt  the  judicious  ob- 
servatiou  of  Addison,  as  the  rule  of  his  own  con- 
duct ?  The  cause  may  be  found  in  the  well  known 
replication  of  the  Grecian  sage,  who,  when  asked 
what  was  the  easiest  thing  to  do,  answered,  '*  To 
give  advice.^* 

In  conformity  with  that  benevolence  of  princi- 
ple which  led  Cumberland  to  cast  a  radiance 
round  the  dramatic  characters  of  an  Irishman  and 
a  Scotchman,   he  has  endeavoured,  in  the  06- 
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server,  to  exalt  the  depressed  and  persecuted  Jews^ 
though  he  once  (as  I  have  instanced)  concurred  to 
support  the  degradation  in  which  they  were  sunk. 
To  this  object  he  devotes  oihe  papers,  and  in  the 
character  of  Ahi'aham  Abrahams^  has  exhibited 
an  individual  endowed  with  the  most  amiable  and 
attractive  qualities.  I  willingly  hope  that  they 
are  not  imaginary ;  but  the  conclusion  oif  the 
following  paragraph  from  his  Memoiri^  seems  to 
imply  that  Cumberland  found  them  less  deserv- 
ing of  his  philanthropy  than  he  had  fancied  them 
to  be. 

**  I  take  credit  to  myself/*  says  he  "  for 
the  character  of  Abraham  Abrahams;  I  wrote 
it  upon  principle,  thinking  it  high  time  that 
something  should  be  done  for  a  persecuted 
race.  I  seconded  my  appeal  to  the  charity  of 
mankind  by  the  character  of  Sheva^  which  I  co- 
pied from  this  of  Abrahams.  The  public  prints 
gave  the  Jews  credit  for  their  sensibility,  in  ac- 
knowJedging  my  well-intended  services;  my 
friends  gave  me  joy  of  honorary  presents,  and 
some  even  accused  me  of  ingratitude  for  not  mak- 
ing public  my  thanks  of  their  munificence.  I  will 
speak  plainly  on  this  point ;  I  do  most  heartily 
wish  they  had  flattered  me  with  some  token,  how- 
ever small,  of  which  I  might  have  said,  this  is  a 
tiibute  to  my  philanthropy^  and  delivered  it  down 
to  my  children,  as  my  beloved  father  did  to  me 
his  badge  of  favour  from  the  citizens  of  Dublin; 
but  not  a  word  from  the  lips,  not  a  line  did  I 
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ever  receive  from  the  pen  of  any  Jew,  though 
I  have  found  myself  in  company  with  many  of 
their  nation ;  and  in  this,  perhaps,  the  gentlemen 
are  quite  right,  whilst/I  had  formed  expectations 
that  were  quite  wrong;  for  if  I  have  said  fo^hem 
only  what  they  deserve,  why  should  I  be  thanked 
for  it  ?  But  if  I  said  more,  much  mote,  than  they 
deserve,  can  they  do  a  wiser  thing  than  bold  their 
tongues  ?" 

There  is  at  least  as  much  asperity  as  candour  in 
the  conclusion  of  this  paragraph,  and  Cumberland 
evidently  thought  the  Jews  were  bound,  by  com- 
mon gratitude,  to  reward  their  voluntary  champion. 
In  No.  50,  there  is  an  attempt  to  illustrate 
the  modern  mode  of  theatrical  criticism,  by  an 
imaginaiy  inquiry  into  the  tragedy  of  Othello^  sup- 
posed to  be  written  the  day  after  its  first  perform- 
ance. The  idea  is  ingenious,  but  the  merit  of 
invention  does  not  belong  to  Cumberland  ;  at  least, 
a  similar  conception  occurred  to  another  writer, 
and  was  reduced  to  practice  some  years  before  the 
appearance  of  his  Observer. 

This  writer  was  Mr.  Pinkerton,  who  published 
some  verses  in  1782,  called  "Rimes,**  and  which 
he  believed  to  be  poetry.  The  critics  thought 
otherwise,  however,  and  told  him  so;  but  he  was 
as  little  qualified  to  remain  tranquil  beneath  the 
lash  as  Cumberland  could  be.  By  some  accident^ 
the -volume  arrived  at  a  second  edition,  and  Mr. 
Pinkerton  appeared  armed  for  encounter  with  his 
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opponents.  In  his  advertisement  he  calls  them 
all  dunces,  but  makes  no  attempt  to  prove  them 
so ;  he  utters  the  filthiest  abuse,  and  deems  it  hu- 
mour; he  dwells^  ^ith  the  most  offensive  egotism 
upon  Jiis  own  praises,  and  calls  it  a  vindication  of 
himself.  He  does  more  also.  To  shame  his  ene- 
mies, and  to  convince  mankind  that  they  are  a  race 
of  hopeless  blockheads,  he  gives  a  translation  from 
a  presumed  Greek  MS.  ^^  reposited  in  a  leaden 
box,  and  found  in  an  ancient  dunghill,''  which 
proves  to  be  h  critique  upon  the  first  Pythian  ode 
of  Pindar,  and  is  written  with  as  much  vulgarity 
and  silliness  as  Mr.  Pinkerton  could  devise;  this 
was  to  assure  the  world  that  modern  critics 
wrote  with  vulgarity  and  silliness;  he  supposes, 
also,  another  critique  to  have  been  found  (in  the 
ruins  of  Herculaneum,  and  forming  the  cover  to 
a  pie),  upon  some  of  Horace's  odes  written  just 
after  their  production,  and  distinguished  only 
for  feeble  malice  and  abortive  wit;  nay,  be 
makes  a  third  discovery,  of  some  critical  remarks 
upon  Dryden's  ode,  which  surpass,  in  all  that 
is  despicable  and  insignificant,  either  of  the  pre- 
ceding artificial  antiquities.  If  the  reader  will  for- 
give me  for  polluting  my  pages  with  such  ineffii>le 
nonsense,  he  may  be  satisfied  of  what  I  say  by 
reading  the  following  paragraphs,  which  comprise 
the  whole  of  this  bastard  progeny  of  resentment 
and  dullness.  It  is  supposed  to  be  copied  firom 
a  MS.  dated  May  16,  1701. 
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^^  Cttfiicall  Retnarques  npan  Mr.  Dry  den*  9  Odd 
called  Alexandre* $  Feast.  By  Bumehy  Burman^ 
Clarke  off  the  Parishe  of  Cammerwelt^  A.M.  A.S.S. 

"  Abracadabra.  De  prqfimdis  ciamavi.  Poete 
nasciiur  non  Jit.  Orator  Jit  turn  naseitur.  Qmm 
masculis  tribuuntur .  mascula  nmto  f  copied  from 
bookes^  80  am  shure  they  are  richt  spelt  J.  I  quot 
these  verses  of  the  Greeke  poette,  Curteous  Reder^  to 
shew  thee  tfiet  I  ame  not  unqucUUfyedJor  the  tasque 
I  have  taken  in  hande^  but  on  the  contrarie  am  em* 
bued  with  pulite  Uaminge. 

^'  Tkispoeme  beginneth  thus :  *  Tw€u  at  the  royal 
feste^  6f€.*  Hou  wulgar  is  this!  It  resembleth  a 
drinking  songe.  The  atUhor  seetneth  not  to  knowe 
the  difference  betwixt  an  Odd  and  a  Songe^  which 
is  as  followethcy  viz.  A  long  Odd  is  a  short  Songe^ 
^  a  long  Songe  is  a  short  Odd.  Now  an  Odd  should 
never  be  in  a  common  stoile^  but  as  we  say  in  an  odd 
stoile.    Q.  E.  D. 

^^  That  lyncy  ^  so  should  desert  in  arms  be 
crowned j'  is  off  verie  bad  example.  If\lesertors  be 
crowned^  trew  souldiers  must  be  whipt  in  their  place. 
So  what  is  sauce  for  a  gme  is  sauce  for  a  gaimder. 

^^  Happy ^  happy^  happy  paire,  might  have  been 
spaired  thus^  Happy  S  pair^  which  would  have  saved 
wry  ting  the  word  happy  thryce  over.  Qu.  If  it 
should  not  be  nappy  ? 

'^  ^  Timotheus placed  on  highj*  read  perched 
on  Ingh.  For  ^Jiying  Jingers^*  we  ought  surely  to 
rede  ''frying  fingers.^     Annie  flying  Jingers  I  never 
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chaunced  to  see;  Frying Jingers  are  comman  in 
playing  on  a  wind  instrument  such  as  the  ancieni 
harpe  was, 

•  "  '  -4  dragon^  s  Fiery  farm  belyed  the  God.*  If 
a  dragon  gave  a  God  the  lye  he  ocht  to  have  hadde 
his  nose  pulled ^Jiery  as  he  was. 

*^  In  the  IV  handsaw  we  reade  of  slaying  the 
slain  thrice^  a  thing  in  my  judgment  not  altogether 
posibiL  We  likewise  rede  the  word  ^  fallen*  ^ve 
times  over.  An  egregious  abstirditief  For  if  a  num 
is  once  fallen  he  cannot  fall  again  till  he  has  got 
on  his  legges.    Now  legges  are  nqt  once  mentioned. 

'^  In  No.  VI.  we  meet  with  ghosts,  fJesu  protect 
mee^for  as  I  lyve  I  saw  a  ghost  last  nyght  at  Peter 
Haynes^s  bame  door  J,  '  that  in  battle  were  slayneJ 
A  ghost  slaynef  O  heaven,  what  nonsense/  The 
conclusion  is  mighty  prettie.  But  upon  the  whole, 
this  piece  is  not  equal  to  dnie  of  tie  noble  p%*oduc^ 
tions  of  a  Mr.  Thomas  Durfey.     Amen** 

If  the  reader's  disgust  do  not  overpower  his  be- 
nevolence he  will  perhaps  smile  at  this  harmless 
and  inefficient  nonsense:  but  nothing  else  can  save 
it  from  utter  contempt.  Many  who  are  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Pinkerton's  present  respectability  in 
literature,  may  be  surprised  that  he  was  ever  ca- 
pable of  writing  any  thing  so  absurd ;  the  book 
which  contains  it  is  deservedly  scarce,  and  I  am 
willing  to  believe,  therefore,  that  as  a  curiosity,  my 
insertion  of  it  in  these  pages  will  be  forgiven.  • 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  when  Cumberland 
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einployeda  similar  modeofridiculing  the  illiberality 
of  modern  critics,  he  bad  either  adopted  it  from  Mr. 
PinkertOD,  or  fallep  into  an  accidental  coincidence 
of  idea  with  him.  Which  was  the  case  is  not 
worth  inquiring :  for  thoiigh  he  has  succeeded 
better  than  his  predecessor,  he  has  left  much  to  be 
done  by  any  ingenious  follower. 

The  true  mode,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  which  this 
topic  might  be  humorously  enforced,  would  be  to 
select  any  composition  of  acknowledged  general 
merit,  but  containing  some  real  deficiencies;  to 
specify  these  deficiencies  only,  without  adverting 
to  the  superior  passages;  to  dwell  upon  them  with  ^ 
every  aggravation  of  ridicule  and  severity  ;  to  ex- 
hibit them  as  the  character  of  the  whole  production, 
and  from  them  to  pronounce  a  general  opinion  of 
the  work  itself.  This  would  be  an  accurate  picture 
of  the  common  process  of  contemporary  periodical 
criticism :  but  instead  of  this  Cumberland  has  ani- 
madverted upon  those  things  which  are  not  faulty, 
and  on  which  censure  is  bestowed  therefore  with 
manifest  injustice. 

As  I  have  not  scrupled  to  quote  from  Mr.  Pin- 
kerton,  it  will  be  but  justice  to  Cumberland  that 
his  treatmei^t  of  a  similar  subject  should  be  opposed 
to  that  writer's: 

"  Let  us  suppose,''  says  he,  "  for  a  moment, 
that  Shakspeare  was  now  an  untried  poet,  and 
opened  his  career  with  any  one  of  his  best  plays ; 
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the  next  morning  ushers  into  the  world  the  foU 
lowing,  or  something  like  the  following  critique. 

**  ^  Last  night  was  presentecl,  for  the  first  time) 
a  tragedy  called  Othello^  or  the  Moor  of  Venice^ 
avowedly  the  production  of  Mr*  William  Sbak- 
speare  the  actor.  This  gentleman's  reputation  in 
his  profession  is  of  the  mediocre  sort,  and  we  pre- 
dict that  his  present  tragedy  will  not  add  much  to 
it  in  any  way.  Mediocribus  eseepoeiis,  the  reader 
can  supply  the  rest, — verb.  sap.  As  we  profess 
ourselves  to  be  friendly  to  the  players  in  general, 
we  shall  reserve  our  fuller  critique  of  this  piece, 
till  after  its  third  night ;  for  we  hold  it  very  stu^of 
the  conscience,  (to  use  Mr.  Shakspeare's  own  words) 
not  to  war  against  the  poet's  muse :  though  we 
might  apply  the  author's  qoaint  conceit  to  him- 
self— 

*  Who  steaU  his  purse,  steals  trash :  'tis  something ;  notliiug.* 

"  *  In  this  last  reply  we  agree  with  Mr.  Shak- 
speare  that  'tis  nothing,  and  our  philosophy  teUs 
us  ex  nihilo,  nihil  Jit. 

•*  *  For  the  plot  of  this  tragedy  the  most  we  can 
say  is,  that  it  is  certainly  of  the  mot^in^  sort,  for  it 
is  here  and  there  and  every  where ;  a  kind  of  the- 
atrical hocus  pocus;  a  creature  of  the  pye-bflll 
breed,  like  Jacob's-  muttons,  between  a  black  ram 
and  a  white  ewe.  It  brought  to  our  mind  the 
children's  game  of  /  love  my  love  with  an  ^4— with 
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this  difference  only,  that  the  young  lady  id  this 
play  lores  her  love  with  a  B-^becau^  he  is  black. 
"^Stuum  teneatisf 

"  *  There  is  one  Ictgo^  a  bloody-minded  fellow, 
who  stabs  men  in  the  dark  behind  their  backs ; 
now  this  is  a  thing  we  hold  to  be  most  vile  and 
ever  to  be  abhorred.    Othello  smothers  his  white 
in  bed ;  our  readers  may  think  this  a  shabby 
of  an  action  for  a  general  of  his  high  calling  ; 
but  we  beg  leave  to  observe  that  it  shews  some 
spirit  at  least  in  OthiUo  to  attack  the  eflemy  in  her 
strong  quatiers  at  once*    There  was  an  incident  of 
a  pocket  handkerchiefs  which  Othello  called  out 
for  most  lustily,  and  we  were  rather  sorry  that  his 
lady  could  not  produce  it,  as  we  might  then  have 
seen  one  handkerchief  at  least  employed  in  the 
tragedy.      There  was  some  vernacular  phrases^ 
which  caught  our  ear,  such  as  where  the  black 
dafi^ns  his  wife  twice  in  a  breath — Oh  damn  her-^ 
damn  hp'f   which  we  thought  savoured  more  ^ 
the  language  spoken  at  the  dooif  than  within  the 
doors  of  the  theatre :  but  when  we  recolle<it  thai 
the  author  used  to  amuse  a  leisure  hour  with 
calling  up  gentlemen's  coacihes  after  tlie  play  was 
over,  before  he  was  promoted  to  take  a  part  in  it^ 
we  could  readily  account  for  old  habits.    Though 
we  have  seen  many  gentlemen  abd  Indies  kill  them- 
selves on  the  stage,  yet  we  must  give  the  author 
credit  for  the  new  way  in  which  his  hero  puts' 
himself  out  of  the  world :  OtbeUo  bavi  ngsmothered 
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his  wife,  and  being  taken  up  by  the  officers  of  the 
state,  prepares  to  despatch  himself  and  escape  from 
the  hands  of  justice ;  to  brihg  this  about  he  begins 
a  story  about  his  killing  a  man  in  Aleppo,  which  he 
illustrates,/iar  example^  by  stabbing  himself,  and  so 
winds  up  his  story  and  his  life  in  the  same  mo- 
ment. The  author  made  his  appearance  in  the 
person  of  one  Brabantio,  an  old  man,  who  makes 
his  first  entry  from  a  window;  this  occasioned 
some  risibility  in  the  audience:  the  part  is  of 
an  inferior  kind,  and  *  Mr.  Shakspeare  was 
more  indebted  to  the  exertions  of  his  brethren, 
than  to  his  own,  for  carrying  the  play  through. 
Upon  the  whole  we  do  not  think  the  passion  of 
jealousy,  on  which  the  plot  turns,  so  proper  for 
tragedy  as  comedy,  and  we  would  recommend  to 
the  author,  if  his  piece  survives  its  nine  nights,  to 
cut  it  down  to  a  farce,  and  serve  it  up  to  the 
public,  mic  cumd  salis^  in  that  shape.  After  this 
specimen  of  Mr.  William  Shakspeare's  tragic 
powers,  we  cannot  encourage  him  to  pursue  his 
attempts  upon  Melpomene;  for  there  is  a  good 
old  proverb  which  we  would  advise  him  to  bear  ia 
mind — ne  sUiar  ultra  crepidam.  If  he  applies  to 
his  friend  Ben^  he  will  turn  it  into  finglish  for 
him.' '' 

Though  this  as  far  surpasses  Mr.  Pinkertoo'« 
wit  and  humour,  as  Mr.  Pinkerton  surpasses  most 
men  in  the  power  of  patient  and  laborious  appli- 
cation, it  is  yet  very  inferior  to  what  may  be  done. 
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We  have  no  just  exhibition  in  it  of  what  is  really  the 
practice  of  modern  criticism,  for  no  newspaper 
writer  would  discuss  the  merits  of  such  a  tragedy 
as  Othello  (supposing  it  to  be  now  first  produced), 
in  this  manner.  But  Cumberland  remembered 
what  had  been  said  of  his  tragedies,  and  in  the 
tumult  of  resentment  forgot  that  he  waa-  not  a 
Shakspeare. 

Some  of  the  incidental  narratives  in  the  Observer 
are  pleasingly  written ;  and  Cumberland  was  ac- 
cused of  having  taken  many  of  them  from  Spanish 
authors.  The  charge,  however,  he  solemnly  de- 
nies, and  asserts  his  entire  and  undiminished  claim 
to  every  thing  in  the  volumes  which  is  not  an 
avowed  quotation. 

If  the  Observer  be  considered  as  a  body  of 
Essays^  upon  life,  upon  manners,  and  upon  litera- 
ture, it  will  shrink  in  comparison  with  those  pro- 
duced by  Steele,  by  Addison,  and  by  Johnson. 
Cumberland  was  capable  of  imagining  characters ; 
but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  had  much  power  of 
observing  those  qualities  in  individuals  of  which 
character  is  compounded.  That  which  was  ob- 
trusively visible  in  a  man,  he  could  seize  and  pour^- 
tray ;  but  the  less  obvious  modes  of  thought,  the 
secret  bias,  the  prevailing  but  obscure  motives  to 
conduct,  we^e  seldom  within  his  reach.  He  could 
invent,  and  give  the  invention  an  air  of  reality : 
upon  a  slender  basis  of  truth  he  could  engraft  an 
agreeable  fiction,  in  which,  however,  the  traces 
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of  fancy  would  still  be  so  discernible  that  the 
reader  never  mistook  them. 

In  this  respect,  therefore,  he  was  greatly  inferior 
to  either  Steele,  Addison,  or  Jobnsoli.  They  had 
a  quick  perception  of  the  follies  of  itiankind,  and 
exhibited,  without  exaggeration,  iiach  a  picture 
of  them  as  none  could  mistake,  and  none  cook! 
view  without  conviction  of  its  truth.  They  looked 
abroad  upon  life,  and  observed  all  its  various  com- 
binations: they  studied  man  and  knew  the  arti- 
fices by  which  his  conduct  was  obscured.  They 
penetrated  through  tbat  veil  which  necessity  some* 
times,  and  custom  always,  impels  us  to  throw  round 
our  actions,  and  they  disclosed  those  hidden  qua- 
lities which  escape  the  notice  of  ordinary  observa- 
tion, but  which  are  recognised  with  instantaneous 
acquiescence  when  displayed. 

The  want  of  this  power  in  Cumberland  is  greatly 
felt  by  him  who  reads  his  essays  consecutively  ; 
for,  being  restricted  in  the  limits  of  his  excursions, 
by  inability  to  avail  himself  of  what  wider  research 
would  have  offered,  he  is  too  diffUM  upon  single 
incidents  and  characters,  as  a  man  who  has  not 
many  guineas  applies  one  to  its  utmost  variety  of 
purposes. 

In  his  literary  disquisitions,  though  always  in- 
ferior  to  Johnson  as  a  critic,  he  is  often  very 
pleasing  and  often  equal  to  Addison.  His  learn- 
ing, perhaps,  sometimes  degenerates  into  pedantiy, 
but  he  who  is  rich  is  apt  to  display  his  wealth- 
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His  critical  papers  are  among  the  most  amusing, 
and  he  has  instituted  an  ingenious  comparisoiii  be-*^ 
tween  Massinger^s  Fatal  Dowry  and  Rowe's  Fair 
PeniieMj  in  which  the  brief  opinions  o4  Mr.  M. 
Mason  (Massinger's  editor)  aM  enforced  by  ex- 
amples pertinently  selected.  I  wi»h,  however,  thut 
his  admiration  of  Cowper  had  not  ejccited  him  t^ 
an  ilDitatiod  of  that  nervous  and  original  writer. 

In  bis  characters  he  sometimes  exhibited  living 
individuals.  I  have  already  alluded  tO  hffd  in- 
troduction of  Johnson ;  and  in  the  same  niimber, 
I  imagine  his  adtress  to  be  Mrs.  Siddon^.  6org<m, 
the  self<>conceited  painter  of  the  deformed  and 
terrible,  (No.  98)  9  was  probably  meant  fbr  Fuseli : 
but  if  so,  there  is  more  willingness  to  wound  than 
power. 

There  is  nothing  in  these  papers  by  which  the 
most  dedicate  reader  can  be  displeased,  which  is  a 
praise*  that  cannot  be  wholly  given  either  to  the 
Spectaior  or  Guardian^  whose  ssea)  to  reform  c^* 
tain  exposures  of  the  female  person  often  led  them 
to  illustrations  not  exactly  within  the  limits  of 
decency.  This  commendation  I  bestow  the  more 
willingly  upcm  Cumberland^  because  the  practice 
of  such  decorum  Was  not  habitual  in  ^m,  for  in 
some  of  his  writings  he  only  needed  jCd  employ  a 
corresponding  licentiousness  of  expression  to  rank 
with  the  corrupters  of  public  morals. 

I  regret  that  he  has  asserted  his  claim  to  puritjr 
c^  style,  with  so  much  confidence  as  the  foUowidf 
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sentence  implies.  "  If  my  critics/'  says  he,  "  be 
not  too  candid  I  am  encouraged  to  believe,  that  in 
these  volumes  of  Henry  and  in  those  of  the  Oh- 
server,  I  have  succeeded  in  what  I  laboured  to 
effect  with  all  my  CBie,  b,  simple,  clear,  hanmeniom 
style;  which,  taken  as  a  model,  may  be  followed 
without  leading  the  noviciate  either  into  turgidity 
or  obscurity,  holding  a  middle  tone  of  period,  nei- 
ther swelling  into  high  flown  metaphor,  nor  sinking 
into  inelegant  and  unclassical  rusticity.  Whether 
or  not  I  have  succeeded^  I  certainly  have  at- 
tempted to  reform  and  purify  my  native  language 
from  certain  false  pedantic  prevalencies,  which 
were  much  in  fashion  when  I  first  became  a  writer: 
I  dare  not  say  with  those,  whose  flattery  might 
mislead  me,  that  I  have  accomplished  what  I  aimed 
at,  but  if  I  have  done  something  towards  it,  I  may 
say  with  Pliny, — ^'  Posteris  an  aliqua  cura  nostri, 
nescio .  Nos  certe  meremur  ui  sit  aliqua  ;  nan  dieam 
ingenio ;  id  enim  superbum ;  sed  studio,  sed  labore, 
sed  reverentittpasterarum^^^ 

The  secret  consciousness  of  success  is  concealed 
with  too  little  artifice  in  this  passage.  He  affects 
to  doubt,  what  he  strongly  believed,  and  his  modest 
humility  is  no  other  than  a  gentle  invitation  to  the 
world  to  force  upon  him  the  truth  which  he  seems 
to  question  with  so  much  simplicity  and  candour. 
I  confess  I  should  have  preferred  an  open  and  ud- 
equivocal  declaration  of  what  I  think  his  real  senti- 
iflents  were,  to  this  prudish  coquetry,  this  coy 
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frisking  about  the  subject,  like  ayoung  girl  who  pro- 
tests that  nobody  shall  kiss  her, and  struggles  against 
the  attempt  only  that  it  may  be  urged  with  greater 
briskness.  The  obvious  import  of  the  paragraph 
IS  this ;  that  Cumberland  reformed  our  style,  by 
writing,  himself,  in  a  "  simple,  clear,  and  harmo- 


nious'' manner. 


But,  I  have  already  observed,  that  in  aim- 
ing at  simplicity  and  ease,  he  too  commonly  fell 
into  meanness  and  imbecility :  and  as  he  has  chosen 
to  refer  to  the  Observer  as  the  criterion  of  his  own 
assumption,  from  the  Observer  I  will  select  the 
proofs  of  mine. 

A  style  that  is  clear,  simple,  and  harmonious, 
must  neither  be  debased  by  colloquial  phrases  nor 

involvedin  its  sentences  tillaninextricableconfusion 
pervades  them.  Its  clearness  or  perspicuity  will 
depend  upon  a  skilful  use  of  precise  and  definite 
terms  judiciously  collocated.  The  writer  must 
fully  comprehend  himself  before  he  can  be  com- 
prehended by  others,  and  he  must  distinctly  weigh 
the  import  of  the  words  he  employs.  He  will  then 
be  intelligible. 

Simplicity  arises  from  many  of  those  cir- 
cumstances which  constitute  perspicuity,  but  in 
addition  to  what  exclusively  belongs  to  the  latter, 
must  be  added  a  lucid  construction  of  the  sen- 
tences and  of  each  subordinate  member.  All  ex- 
pletives roust  be  rejected,  all  implication  of  distinct 
propositions,  and  all  endeavours  at  point,  antithesis 
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or  specious  glitter.  The  words  should  be  verna- 
cular, as  far  as  possible,  and  sddpni  such  as  are 
removed  from  familiar  use,  yet  not  degenerating 
into  those  that  are  colloquial.  The  employment 
of  all  figurative  modes  of  composition  is  hostile 
to  simplicity,  which  aims,  or  should  aim,  at  com- 
municating ideas  with  easy  and  unconstrained 
elegance. 

Harmony  in  writing  results  partly  from  the  prac- 
tice of  these  methods,  and  partly  from  the  influ- 
ence of  a  correct  ear,  to  which  the  slightest  disso- 
nance is  offensive.  To  effect  an  harmonious  style, 
much  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  disposition  of 
the  sentences :  they  must  neither  be  broken  with 
uniform  brevity,  nor  expanded  into  tedious  pro- 
lixity ;  a  skilful  intermir^ture  is  what  should  be 
attempted.  Nor,  if  we  would  write  harmoniously, 
must  we  disdain  to  watch  the  position  leven  of  sin- 
gle words,  according  to  which  it  will  greatly  de- 
pend whether  a  sentence  reads  with  graceful  flu- 
ency, or  halts  upon  the  tongue  with  an  irr^ula- 
rity  of  cadence.  Minute  as  these  things  may  ap- 
pear, they  must  not  be  beneath  his  attention  who 
aims  at  producing  an  harmonious  style. 

In  all  these  requisites,  I  know  no  £nglish  writer 
who  has  approached  nearer  to  the  perfection  of 
them  than  Goldsmith.  Of  him  alone,  perhaps,  it 
may  be  said,  that  his  style  is  harmonious  without 
affectation,  easy  without  weakness,  and  perspi- 
cuous without  vulgarity.     My  opinion  of  his  die- 
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tion  I  have  given  on  a  recent  occasion*^  and  will 
repeat  it  here,  if  an  authc^  may  be  allowed  to 
quote  from  hinidelf ;  of  whifch,  however,  the  prac- 
tice of  the  age  givea  precedent. 

''  In  the  structure  of  his  sentences  he  has  greater 
harmony,  and  greater  variety  than  Addison.  In 
his  language  he  is  more  scrupulous.  He  does  not 
offend  so  often  by  colloquial  phrases  or  obsolete 
combinations.  His  prose  is  not  so  feeble,  nor  sO 
coldly  regular.  In  felicity  of  expression,  when  in* 
tended  to  convey^  a  plain  and  simple  idea,  or  a 
natural  emotion  of  common  mind^,  he  is,  perhaps, 
unequalled. 

"  A  very  conspicuous  merit  of  Goldsmith's 
prose  is  the  lucid  arrangement  of  his  sentences.-^ 
Every  word  and  every  period  appear  to  be  just 
where  they  ought  to  be.  We  have  no  evidence 
that  he  composed  slowly,  or  that  he  laboured  much 
to  correct  what  he  had  once  written :  and  such 
perspicuity  of  arrangement  is,  therefore,  the  more 
remarkable  in  a  man  whose  ideas  in  conversation 
were  so  perplexed  and  so  confused. 

"  Harmony,  simplicity,  clearness,  and  propri- 
ety, in  relation  to  the  matter^  are  the  predominant 
qualities  of  Goldsmith's  general  style ;  but  as  he 
was  also  capable  of  elevation,  I  may  add  to  the 
above,  occasional  dignity  and  energy  of  language. 

*  In  ''  The  Contemplatist :  aaerieftof  E&iays  upon  Morals  and  literal 
4ure."    I&IO. 
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As  a  model  to  be  studied,  I  should  prefer  it  to 
Addison's,  for  it  is  more  pure/' 

How  remote  Cumberland's  practice  was  from 
his  own  opinion,  let  me  now  proceed  to  shew.  I 
shall  not  enter  into  minute  illustrations  of  his 
errors,  but  select  such  as  will  testify  for  them- 
selves. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  singularly  involved 
paragraph  ifrith  which  the  Observer  commences, 
and  which  certainly  ought  not  to  have  been  found 
in  the  pages  of  a  writer  who  aspired  to  harmony 
and  perspicuity  of  style.  Nor  ought  the  following 
to  belong  to  him  who  believed  that  he  wrote.with 
purity  and  simplicity. 

*^  I  am  anxious  that  I  may  neither  make  my 
first  advances  with  the  stiff  grimace  of  a  dancing- 
master,  nor  with  the  too  familiar  air  of  a  self-im- 
portant'^     (No.  1.) 

To  the  introduction  of  new  terms,  when  unne- 
cessary, every  lover  of  the  language  should  oppose 
himself.  If  all  writers  are  to  be  allowed  that  ca- 
pricious innovation,  where  will  the  influx  stop, 
and  when  will  the  language  be  fixed  ?  Our  dic- 
tionaries, like  our  almanacks,  must  be  annual, 
while  this  laxity  is  tolerated. 

'^  Sevesal  of  our  diurnal  essayists  have  contrived, 
under  the  veil  of  fiction,  to  hook  in  something  re- 
commendatory of  themselves."     (No.  3.) 

"  I  was  the  more  disgusted,  when  I  perceived 
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that  by  the  nonsensical  zigzaggery  of  the  road, 
&c/'     (No.  4.) 

Are  these  the  phrases  of  a  man  distitiguished  for 
simplicity  and  harmony  of  style  ? 

Id  the  following  sentence  the  word  tawdry  is 
employed  as  synonimous  with  meretricious;  a 
sense  which  it  has  not  in  any  writer  whom  I  should 
regard  as  an  authority^  but  oiie  in  which  Cumber- 
land frequently  employs  it^ 

^*  I  mean  trials  for  adultery,  the  publishers  of 
which  are  not  content  with  setting  down  every 
thing  verbatim  from  their  short-hand  records,  which 
the  scrutinizing  necessity  of  law  draws  out  by 
pointed  interrogatory,  but  they  are  also  made  to 
allure  the  curiosity  of  the  passenger  by  tawdry  en* 
gravings,  in  which  the  heroine  of  the  tale  is  dis- 
played in  efflgy,  and  the  most  indecent  scene  of 
her  amours  selected  as  an  eye-trap  to  attract  the 
youth  of  both  sexes ;  and  by  debauching  the  mo-- 
rals  of  the  rising  generation^  keep  up  the  stock  in 
trade,  and  feed  the  market  with  fresh  cases  for  the 
commons,  and  fresh  supplies  for  the  retailers  of 
indecency/' 

I  have  extracted  the  whole  of  this  passage,  be^ 
cause  the  censure  which  it  conveys  is  as  applica- 
ble now,  as  it  could  possibly  have  been  when 
Cumberland  wrote  it.  I  fear,  indeed,  it  is  more 
so«  No  man  can  walk  the  streets  of  this  metropo- 
lis without  shuddering  as  he  beholds  the  violation 
of  public  decency  and  morals  in  those  wretches 

SG 
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who  earn  a  disgraceful  livelihood  by  publishing 
circumstantial  accounts  of  all  trials  that  relate  to 
the  most  abhorred  of  human  crimes.  Nay,  they 
are  not  satisfied  with  such  opportunities  as  the 
present  guilt  of  individuals  affords ;  they  rummage 
into  the  records  of  adultery  and  vice— they  drag  to 
light  the  forgotten  memorials  of  past  infamy — they 
decorate  them  with  flagitious  ornaments— and  they 
expose  them  to  sale  with  a  daring  contempt  of  all 
decorum.  Their  transgressions  continue  without 
reproof  or  punishment,  and  our  wives  and  daugh- 
ters are  polluted  by  the  readiest  channel  of  conta* 
mination,  as  they  walk  along  the  public  streets ; 
the  Ignorant  are  initiated  into  depravity ;  and  the 
unwary  are  seduced  to  the  consciousness  of  of- 
fences which,  from  knowing,  they  soon  learn  per- 
haps to  perpetrate. 

Oprocerei  centore  opu$  est,  an  harutpict  nobis  ? 

We  have  among  us  a  self-constituted  society, 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  by  many  en- 
croachments upon  the  humbler  comforts  of  the 
poor,  without  daring  to  attack  the  strong  holds  (^ 
the  rich :  they  have  excited  very  general  indigna- 
tion and  contempt  by  the  fanatic  zeal  with  which 
they  seek  to  oppress  the  unresisting,  and  drag 
petty  delinquents  to  the  bar  of  justice,  while  their 
sanctity  of  heart  does  not  rouse  them  to  arrest  the 
career  of  haughty  and  patrician  vice ;  they  have 
visited,  with  their  terrors,  the  barber's  shop  and  the 
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apple-Stalls  of  defenceless  old  women ;  nay,  they 
have  fulminated  their  anathemas  against  the  inde^ 
cencies  of  sculpture,  and  have  commanded  the  na- 
kedness of  chubby  Boys  at  the  door  of  a  snuff-shop 
to  be  cloathed.  These  things  they  have  done  with 
an  acrimonious  perseverance  which  a  better  cause 
might  have  dignified,  if  indeed  any  cause  can  dig- 
nify the  use  of  hired  spies,  who  fawn  about  their 
victims  only  to  betray  them.  I  have  long  wished 
them  a  better  office,  after  having  first  wished 
them  extinct,  as  I  ever  must  eveiy  species  of  in- , 
quisitorial  tyranny;  and  now  I  propose  one  to 
them.  There  is  no  one  who  would  not  rejoice  if 
they  exerted  their  power  to  suppress  these  most 
offensive  nuisances;  if  they  shielded,  from  conta- 
mination, the  minds  of  youth  and  the  innocency  of 
virtue ;  and  if  they  punished  with  deserved  seve- 
rity beings  whose  conduct  no  punishment,  per- 
haps, can  adequately  reach.  Let  them  do  this, 
and  merit  the  applause  of  every  good  man  ;  let  them 
continue  their  petty  vexations,  and  receive  the 
contempt  of  every  liberal  one. 

In  returning  to  my  illustration  of  Cumber- 
land's verbal  inaccuracies,  I  must  observe  that  I 
have  omitted  to  specify  those  negligences  which  I 
had  already  animadverted  on  in  examining  the 
West  Indian^  as  the  repetition  would  be  useless; 
and  I  have  also  omitted  the  enumeration  of  many 
others,  because  I  do  not  wish  to  load  my  pages 
with  the  easiest,  and  perhaps  the  meanest,  of  all 
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critical  exertion.  Yet,  having  entered  upon  the 
office,  I  must  discharge  it  with  what  brevity  and 
propriety  I  can^ 

In  Number  SI,  I  find  another  innovation  (the 
verb  to  locate^)  which  Cumberland  has  employed 
on  various  occasions  in  the  course  of  his  writings. 
We  do  not  want  it»  however ;  and  I  reckon  it  there- 
fore a  superfluous  violation  of  the  standard  terms 
of  the  language. 

'*  An  arch  fellow  brought  3,funous  large  fir  ap 
pie  to  the  famous  lawyer,  &c.*'     (No.  52.) 

Cumberland  could  not  have  supported  this 
vulgar  use  of  the  epithet /unou«,  by  any.  autho^ 
rity  2  but  I  will  not  say  as  much  of  the  follow- 
iug  term,  though  it  is  unequivocally  mean  and 
colloquial. 

"  He  began  to  turn  over  all  the  resources  of  his 
invention  for  some  h^ppy  fetch.'*     (No;  88i) 

I  find  so  few  of  Cumberland's  sentences  con* 
atructed  with  harmony  or  perspicuity^  that  in  se- 
lecting one  or  two  in  support  of  my  assertion^  I 
need  be  at  no  other  trouble  than  to  open  the  vo- 
lume^  and  copy  the  first  that  presents  itself.  The 
fact  isj  that  to  me  his  style  appears  remarkable  for 
a  peculiar  looseness  and  obscurity ;  and  he  seems, 
when  he  began  a  sentence,  never  to  have  known  how 
he  should  end  it,  but  to  have  continued  writing  till 
he  found  himself  at  the  conclusion  of  a  paragraph, 
or  of  an  idea.  They  certainly  are  not  artificially 
composed ;  they  resemble  rather  the  desultory  in- 
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coherence  of  conversation,  where  a  man  chats  at 
his  ease,  excogitates  an  opinion  and  tells  it,  with 
what  periphrasis,  and  pauses,  and  tautologies,  indo- 
lence or  necessity  may  force  upon  him.  But  how 
different  from  this  were  the  polished  periods  of 
Goldsmith,  and  bow  preferable  the  energetic  ones 
of  Johnson. 

In  the  following  paragraph  (actually  selected 
without  any  seeking,)  the  reader  will  have  a  com- 
plete exemplification  of  every  thing  that  I  have 
said.  I  shall  put  in  italics  all  that  is  superfluous, 
or  otherwise  liable  to  censure. 

^^  I  must  not  omit  to  tell  you^  that  to  my  infinite 
comfort  it  turned  out,  that  my  precautions  after  the 
death  of  the  Monk  were  effectual  for  prevent- 
ing any  mischief  to  the  head  of  my  family,  who 
still  preserves  his  rank,  title,  and  estate,  unsus- 
pected; and  although  I  was  outlawed.^  name, 
time  hath  now  wrought  such  a  change  in  my  per- 
son, and  the  affair  hath  so  died  away  in  men's  me^ 
motiesf,  that  I  trust  I  am  in  security  from  any  fu- 
ture machinations  in  that  quarter:  still  I  hold  it 
just  to  my  family,  and  prudent  towards  myself,  to 
continue  my  precautions  ;  upon  the  little  fortune 
I  raised  in  Smyrna,  with  some  aids  I  have  occa- 
sionally received  from  the  head  of  our  house^  who 
is  ray  nephew,  and  several  profitable  commissions 
for  the  sale  of  Spanish  wool,  I  live  contentedly, 
though  humbly,  as  you  see,  and  I  have  besides 
wherewithal  (blessed  be  God !)  to  be  of  some  u$e 
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use    and   assistance  to  my  fellow^creatures/'— 
(No,  44.) 

All  the  words  which  are  in  italics,  might  have 
been  omitted,  without  aoy  injury  to  the  meaning 
of  the  author,  as  he  wrote  the  paragraph.  Its  fee- 
ble protraction,  its  involution  of  clauses,  and  un- 
skilful construction,  are  sujfficiently  evident :  but, 
to  make  it  more  so,  (as  I  do  not  hold  it  a  very  daring 
undertaking  to  attempt  a  verbal  improvement  of 
Cumberland,)  I  will  now  shew  with  what  brevity 
and  force  the  same  ideas  might  have  been  commu- 
nicated. This  will  be  the  true  test,  both  of  the 
thing  itself,  and  of  my  competency  to  dispute  that 
excellence  in  writing  which  Cumberland  assumed 
to  himself. 

*^  I  must  not  omit  to  tell,  that,  to  my  infinite 
comfort,  my  precautions,  after  the  monk's  death, 
effectually  prevented  any  mischief  to  the  head  of 
my  family,  who  still  preserves,  unsuspected,  his 
rank,  title,  and  estate.  I  was  outlawed ;  but  time 
has  wrought  such  a  change  in  my  person,  and  the 
affair  has  so  died  away,  that  I  trust  I  need  fear  no 
future  machinations  from  that  quarter ;  but  I  hold 
it  just  to  my  family,  and  prudent  towards  myself, 
to  continue  my  precautions.  Upon  the  little  for- 
tune which  I  raised  in  Smyrna,  with  some  aids  I 
have  occasionally  received  from  my  nephew,  who 
is  the  head  of  our  house,  and  several  profitable 
commissions  for  the  sale  of  Spanish  wool,  I  live 
contentedly,  though,  as  you  see,  liumbly.  I  have 
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lenough  however  (and  blessed  be  God !)  to  be  of 
some  assistance  to  my  feUow*creatures/' 

Let  the  reader  judge.  I  have  not  censured 
with  vague  and  general  accusation :  I  have  sub- 
stantiated my  affirmations.  I  have  done  more: 
I  have  endeavoured  to  shew  how  the  errors  I  con- 
demn might  have  been  avoided :  I  have  provoked 
a  comparison,  in  which  I  do  not  expect  success, 
because  I  have  put  it  in  every  man's  power  to  de- 
prive me  of  it  by  a  simple  denial,  without  the  ne« 
ceasity  of  supporting  it  by  evidence. 

One  more  example  of  a  sentence  expanded  to  a 
paragraph,  and  I  have  done. 

'^  I  must,  therefore,  again  and  again,  insist 
upon  it,  that  there  are  two  sides  to  every  argu-» 
ment,  and  that  it  is  the  natural  and  unalienable 
right  of  man  to  be  heard  in  support  of  his  opinion, 
he  having  first  lent  a  patient  ear  to  the  speaker, 
who  maintains  sentiments  that  oppose  that  opinion": 
I  do  humbly  apprehend  that  an  overbearing  voice, 
and  noisy  volubility  of  tongue,  are  proofs  of  a  very 
underbred*  fellow ;,  and  it  is  with  regret  I  see  so- 
ciety too  frequently  disturbed  in  its  most  delecta- 
blfs  enjoyments,  by  this  odious  character:  I  do 
not  see  that  any  man  hath  a  right,  by  obligation  or 
otherwise,  to  lay  me  under  a  necessity  of  think- 
ing exactly  as  he  thinks;  though  I  admit  that 
'  from  the  fulness  of  the  heart  the  tongue  speak- 

*  ¥niere  could  Cumberlaad  have  found  this  term  ?    Not  in  any  writer 
^  acknowledged  authority. 
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eth/  I  do  not  admit  any  superior  pretensions  it 
hath  to  be  Sir  Oracle  from  the  fulness  of  the  poc- 
ket/'    (No.  64..) 

I  have  forborne  here  to  put  in  italics  the  same 
circumlocutions  and  defects  which  I  noticed  in 
the  former  extract ;  nor  shall  I  weary  the  reader 
by  recapitulating  it  in  what  I  may  consider  a  bet- 
ter mode  of  construction.  Such  minuteness  is  not 
now  necessary.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  to  a 
sentence  thus  copiously  diffused,  there  seems  no 
necessary  limit,  except  the  termination  of  the  pa- 
per itself,  or  the  accidental  division  of  a  paragraph. 
It  may  be  amusing  to  see  how  some  of  the  writers, 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  excelled  in  thu  kind 
of  harmony  and  clearness  of  style.  The  following 
example  is  from  a  man,  of  no  mean  note  in  his  own 
or  the  present  age. 

^*  A  second  defect,  much  contributing  to  the 
public  detriment,  by  the  non-improvement  of  scho- 
lars when  they  are  well  trained  in  the  university, 
and  fit  to  be  transplanted  out  of  those  nurseries, 
(that  being  set  thinner  they  may  spread  wider, 
grow  bigger,  and  bear  much  more  fruit,)  is  the 
want  of  public  care  and  patrociny  to  prefer  and 
dispose  of  them  so  as  may  be  most  agreeable  to 
their  abilities;  many  times  their  modesty  much 
curbs  their  activity,  (like  ears  of  corn  and  boughs 
of  trees,  the  more  loaden,  the  more  hidden  and 
dejected,)  and  being  wholly  destitute  of  such 
friends  and  relations  as  might  put  them  forward, 
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they  have  this  to  answer  any  that  ask  why  they 
stand  still  till  the  ninth  hour  of  the  day,  because 
no  man  hath  hired  them,  or  set  them  on  work,  or 
preferred  them ;  besides  this,  the  swarms  or  les- 
ser fray  of  other  meaner  scholars,  who  have  but  a 
little  tincture  of  learning  in  comparison,  and  who, 
like  barnacles  or  Soleme  geese,  too  soon  drop  off 
from  the  university,  betaking  themselves  to  coun- 
try cures,  according  as  their  necessities  compel 
them ;  these  so  forestal  the  markets  of  parochial 
livings  and  church  preferments,  gaining  by  their 
obsequiousness  and  adherencies,  the  favour  and 
friendship  of  such  patrons  as  have  any  thing  worth 
acceptance  in  their  dispose,  that  many  other  good 
scholars  are  left  to  superannuate  in  their  solitudes, 
to  be  confined  to  their  muses  everlastingly,  as  if 
their  ears  had  been  bored  through  and  fixed  to  the 
college  gates  or  study  doors :  as  Democritus,  ju- 
nior, most  elegantly  and  pathetically  deplores  this 
dereliction  of  rare  men  in  the  university,  which 
makes  the  muses  melancholy,  and  depriving  both 
merit  and  reward,  and  the  public  of  that  good 
which  these  men  might  do  as  master  builders 
in  God's  temple/'  f Bishop  Gauden's  Life  of 
Hooker.) 

When  a  man  gets  to  the  end  of  a  sentence  like 
this,  he  takes  time  to  breathe,  and  consider  whe- 
ther he  comprehends  what  he  has  been  reading ; 
he  retraces  the  intricate  confusion,  and  finds  no- 
thing to  compensate  for  its  obscurity,  but  the  flow- 
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ersof  arich  imagination^  which,  though  scattered 
about  ID  quaint  devices,  refresh  the  mind  and  gra* 
tify  the  eye.  No  one,  however,  ever  thought  of 
praising  such  a  style  for  its  harmony  or  per- 
spicuity. 

I  should  not  have  pursued  this  inquiry  into  the 
defects  of  Cumberland's  diction,  had  he  not  in* 
cautiously  intimated  his  belief  that  it  was  faultless. 
When  he  expressed  his  opinion  that  it  was  a  mo- 
del which  could  not  mislead ;  that  it  was  simple, 
clear,  and  harmonious ;  and  that  it  was  neither  in- 
elegant nor  unclassical,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to 
examine  his  pretensions,  and  to  ascertain  their  va- 
lidity. I  have  done  so :  and  though  I  have  found 
his  practice  greatly  beneath  his  own  opinion  of  its 
excellence,  I  am  willing  to  believe  him  sincere, 
when  he  professed  that  his  object  had  been,  all  bis 
life,  to  ^^  reform  and  purify  his  native  language.'' 
The  task,  however,  was  beyond  his  power.  He 
has  met  the  common  fate  of  those  who  labour 
to  effect  simplicity  of  style :  he  is  too  often  mean 
and  colloquial,  when  he  thinks  he  is  writing  with 
simplicity  and  elegance.  The  happy  medium 
between  that  and  turgidity  is  seldom  attained.— 
Cumberland  certainly  missed  it. 

Yet,  though  I  should  never  venture  to.  propose 
his  compositions  as  a  model  for  imitation,  I  am  not 
ynconscious  that  he  has  written,  in  general,  with 
fluency  and  plainness.  He  seldom  endeavours 
fifter  ornainents ;  and  I  imagine  it  was  because  he 
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knew  he  could  not  reach  them,  for  when  he  does 
strive,  it  is  jrarely  with  success.  His  prose  is 
equable  and  familiar,  and  seldom  rises  beyond  a 
very  ordinary  level.  I  have  examined  it  with  a 
minuteness  of  verbal  criticism  to  which  J  should 
have  been  tempted  by  no  other  motive  than  his  as* 
sumption  of  such  perfection  as  I  knew  it  did  not 
possess :  and  I  now  close  my  remtyrks  upon  the 
Observer^  with  observing,  that  it  has  a  fiiip  claim 
to  maintain  its  station  among  the  embodied  essay- 
ists of  the  country,  and  that  the  ^ame  of  its  au* 
thor  will  be  known  to  posterity  rather  by  this  than 
by  any  other  of  his  productions* 
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CHAP.   XX.       ^ 

Cumberland's  inconsistency  in  his  own  staiemmis 
about  himself  .-^An  apt  quotation  from  La  Fon- 
taine.— Observations  upon  the  controversy  be- 
tween Mr.  Hayley  and  Cumberland  respecting 
the  life  of  Royi^ZY. -^Produces  the  tragedy  of 
the  Carmelite. — Mrs.  Siddons  and  Mr. 
Kemble. — Examination  of  the  Carmelite. — 
Cumberland  commemorates  his  fiiendship  for 
Sir  James  Bland  Surges,  Mr.  Sharp,  and 
Mr.  Rogers. — Some  advice  to  the  latter  gen- 
ileman  on  his  poetical  powers. — Cumberland's 
daughter  declines  the  interference  of  these  three 
gentlemen  in  arranging  her  father's  posthumous 
papers. 

The  inconsistencies  into  which  Cumberland  is 
sometimes  betrayed,  in  speaking  of  himself,  shew 
with  how  little  certainty  any  man  can  hope  to 
preserve  the  truth  even  with  the  most  reve- 
rential regard  for  its  sanctity.  When  we  write 
of  others,  we  are  in  danger  of  listening  too  wil- 
lingly to  the  voice  of  envy  which  whispers  in  our 
ears,  that  censure  is  but  justice ;  when  we  write 
of  ourselves,  we  are  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  every 
passion,  that  can  obscure  the  perception  of  truth 
and  mislead  the  judgment.  La  Fontaine  has  intro- 
duced one  of  his  tales  with  some  lines  of  profound 
sagacity  on  this  topic : 
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Je  soupeonne  fort  une  bistone, 
yuand  le  heroB  en  est  Tauteur ; 
L'amour  ptdpre  et  la  vaine  gloire 
Rendent  souTent  Thomme  vanteur. 
On  fait  toiyours  si  bi^  son  compte 
Qu*on  tire  de  Thonneur  detout  ce  qu'on  raconte. 

At  pdge  188  of  thid  work,  the  reader  iVill  find 
that  I  have  adverted  to  a  contradiction  in  Cumber- 
land's statement  of  his  mode  of  study.  I  have 
there  quoted  his  words,  in  which  he  says,  **  that 
in  all  his  hours  of  study^  it  had  been  his  object, 
through  life^  so  to  locate  himself  as  to  have  little  or 
nothing  to  distract  his  attention,;''  and  I  con- 
trasted this  declaration  with  the  manner  in  which 
be  confesses  that  he  wrote  his  comedy  of  The 
Brothers.  But  the  confusion  is  still  increased  in 
the  second  volume  of  his  Memoirs,  p.  904,  where,^ 
speaking  of  the  ease  with  which  he  composed  at 
any  hour,  or  in  any  place,  he  affirms  that  ^*  he  had 
never  been  accustomed  to  retire  to  his  study  for 
silence  and  meditation  ;  in  fact,  his  book  room,  at 
Tunbridge  Wells,  was  occupied  as  a  bed  room, 
and  what  books  he  had  occasion  to  consult  he 
brought  down  to  the  common  sitting  room,  where, 
in  company  with  his  wife  and  family,  (neither  in- 
terrupting them,  nor  interrupted  by  them),  he 
wrote  the  Observer,  or  whatever  else  he  had  in 
hand." 

Let  the  reader  reconcile  this  contrariety  of  rela- 
tion as  he  can  ;  to  me  it  seems  the  eflTect  either  of 
negligence,  pf  defective  memory,  or  of  a  momen- 
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tary  desire,  at  one  time,  to  assume  all  die  solem- 
nity of  studious  retirement,  and  at  another,  to 
affect  that  easy  fertility  of  thought  which  nothing 
can  obstruct. 

Some  little  controversy  having  existed  between 
Mr.  Hayley  and  Cumberland,  respecting  the  life 
of  Romney,  I  shall  here  briefly  advert  to  it. 

In  his  Memoirs,  Cumberland  has  given  a  short 
character  of  Romney,  and  has  drawn  a  parallel  be- 
tween him  and  Reynolds.  His  opinion  of  him 
seems  to  have  been  something  less  than  Mr,  Hay- 
ley's,  who  appears  to  have  contemplated  his 
friend  with  an  enthusiasm  approaching  to  venera- 
tion. In  his  life  of  Romney,  recently  published, 
he  enters  into  a  laboured  defence  of  him,  and 
omits  no  opportunity,  in  the  progress  of  his  narra- 
tive, to  shield  him  from  what  he  considers  as  the 
injurious  aspersions  of  Cumberland.  Where  the 
truth  lies  I  cannot  determine ;  but  Mr.  Hayley 
seems  to  me  to  be  too  often  the  apologist  rather 
than  the  biographer  of  Romney.  His  failings 
were  in  his  memory,  and  the  great  effort  of  his 
pen  seems  to  have  been  to  cover  them  from 
public  inspection. 

Cumberland,  who  probably  loved  the  man  as 
well  as  Mr.  Hayley  could  do,  wrote  with 
less  reserve,  told  what  he  thought,  and  told,  per-, 
haps,  the  truth.  When  Romney  died  he  gave  a 
brief  sketch  of  his  life  and  character  in  the  Euro- 
pean Magazine.    To  this  Mr.  Hayley  frequently 
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alludes  in  his  late  publication,  but  it  is  seldom  for 
any  other  purpose  than  to  dispute  its  veracity* 
He  does  it,  however,  without  any  offensive  aspe-* 
rity  of  language  or  insinuation,  which  indeed 
would  have  been  ill-bestowed  upon  a  man  who 
had  proved  one  of  Romney's  earliest  friends,  by 
endeavouring  to  bring  him  before  the  public  at 
a  time  when  his  own  diffidence  made  Him  shrink 
from  all  attempts  to  force  himself  into  popularity. 

Mr.  Hay  ley  sometimes  quibbles,  however,  in  his 
friend's  defence.  Cumberland  had  said  that  Rom- 
ney's  was  an  "  inglorious  grave,"  because  he  died 
and  was  buried  in  a  remote  part  of  England.  To  this 
epithet  Mr.  Hayley  objects.  **  Surely,*'  says  he, 
*'  the  talents  and  the  virtues  of  our  departed  friend 
were  sufficient  to  dignify  any  sepulchre,  in  which 
it  could  be  his  destiny  to  rest.''  There  may  be 
much  subtlety  in  this  position ;  but  if  the  ashes 
of  a  great  man  confer  dignity  upon  the  spot  that 
contains  them,  all  monumental  honours  are  but 
superfluous  violations  of  that  dignity.  Had  Alex-* 
ander  been  entombed  in  a  dunghill,  or  Shakspeare 
quietly  inumed  beneath  a  common  sewer,  man- 
kind would  have  consented  to  hold  both  places  in 
veneration  ;  but  their  dignity  would  have  existed 
only  in  the^minds  of  those  who,  like  Mr.  Hayley, 
confound  two  notions  essentially  distinct. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  Cumberland  dedi* 
cated  his  two  "  Odes"  to  Romney,  which  were 
an  unequivocal  testimony  of  his  friendship  for  the 
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man,  and  his  admiration  of  the  artist.  Nor  was 
this  the  only  proof  he  gave.  The  following  lines 
contain  an  elegant  tribute  to  both : 

"  When  Gothic  rage  had  put  the  arts  to  flight. 
And  wrapt  the  world  in  universal  night. 
When  the  dire  northern  swarm  with  seas  of  blood. 
Had  drown'd  creation  in  a  second  flood. 
When  all  was  void,  disconsolate  and  dark, 
Rome  in  her  ashes  jfbund  one  latent  spark. 
She,  not  unmindful  of  her  ancient  name, 
Nurs'd  her  last  hope,  and  fed  the  sacred  flame; 
Still  as  it  grew,  new  streams  of  orient  light 
Beam'd  on  the  world,  and  cheer'd  the  fainting  sight ; 
Rous'd  from  the  tombs  of  the  illustrious  dead. 
Immortal  science  rear'd  her  mournful  head  i 
And  mourn  she  shall,  to  time's  extremest  hour. 
The  dire  effects  of  Omar*s  savage  power. 
When  rigid  Amrou's  too  obedient  hand 
Made  Alexandria  blaze  at  his  command ; 
Six  months  he  fed  the  sacrilegious  flame 
With  the  stor'd  volumes  of  recorded  fame  t 
There  died  all  memory  of  the  great  and  good. 
Then  Greece  and  Rome  were  Anally  subdu'd. 

Yet  monkish  ignorance  had  not  quite  eflac'd 
All  that  the  chissel  wrought,  the  pencil  trac'd ; 
Some  precious  reliques  of  the  ancient  hoard. 
Or  happy  chance,  or  curious  search  restored } 
The  wond'ring  artist  kindled  as  he  gaz'd. 
And  canght  perfection  from  the  work  he  prais*dt 

Of  painters,  then  the  celebrated  race. 
Rose  into  fame  with  each  attendant  grace ; 
Still,  as  it  spread,  the  wonder-dealing  art 
Improved  the  manners  and  reform'd  the  heart : 
Darkness  dispers*d,  and  Italy  became 
Once  more  the  seat  of  elegance  and  fame. 

Late,  very  late,  on  this  sequestered  isle. 
The  heav*n  descended  art  was  seen  to  smile ; 
Seldom  she  came  to  this  storm> beaten  coast. 
And  short  her  stay,  just  seen,  admired,  and  lost . 
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Reynold*  at  length*  her  favourite  Buitor,  hore 
The  blushing  stranger  to  his  native  shore ; 
He  by  no  dkean,  no  selfish  motives  sway'd 
To  pvbiic  view  held  forth  the  liberal  maid, 
Caird  his  admiring  countrymen  around. 
Freely  declar'd  what  raptures  he  had  found ; 
Told  them  that  merit  would  alike  impart 
To  him  or  them  a  passage  to  her  heart. 
Rous'd  at  the  call,  all  came  to  view  her  charmA, 
All  press'd,  all  strove  to  clasp  her  in  their  arms ; 
See  CbatSy  and  Ikmetf  and  Gamsbemtgh  sehw  the  spoil ; 
And  ready  Mortimer  that  laughs  at  toil  | 
CrownM  with  fresh  roses  graceful  Humphry  stands, 
While  beauty  grows  immortal  from  his  hands ; 
Si¥ibOf  like  a  lion^  springs  upon  his  prey. 
Withhold  eccentric  fFrighly  that  hates  the  day  i 
Familiar  ^offanyy  with  comic  art. 
And  ff^ett,  great  painter  of  the  human  heart. 
Tbese»  and  yet  more  unoam'd,  that  to  our  eyes 
Bid  lawns,  and  groves,  and  tow' ring  mountains  rise> 
Foint  the  bold  rock,  or  stretch  the  bursting  sail, 
SouKitfa  the  calm  sea,  or  drive  th^  impetumit  gale : 
9ome  hunt  'midst  fruit  and  flowery  wreaths  for  fame. 
And  Elmer  springs  it  in  the  feathered  game. 
Apait,  and  bending  o*er  the  the  azure  tide, 
With  heavenly  Contemplation  by  his  side, 
A  pensive  artist  stands— in  thoughtful  mood. 
With  downcast  looks  be  eyes  the  ebbing  flood  : 
No  wild  ambition  ««kreUs  his  temperate  heart, 
Himself  as  pure*  as  patient  as  his  art. 
Nor  sullen  sorrow,  nor  intemperate  joy, 
The  even  tenour  of  his  thoughts  destroy, 
An  undistingiiishM  candidate  for  fiune, 
At  once  his  country's  glory  ilnd  its  shame; 
Rousei  then,  at  length,  with  honest  pride  inspir'd> 
Romneyy  advance !  be  known,  and  be  admired." 

In  1784  Cumberland  produced  his  tragedy  of 
the  CarmeHie*  This  drama,  when  published;,  he 
dedicated  to  Mrs.  Siddons,   and  in  bis  Memoiris 
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he  repeats  the  obligations  he  was  under  to  that 
matchless  actress,  then  in  the  day-spring  of  her 
fame,  and  the  full  bloom  of  all  her  talents ;  now, 
no  less  excellent,  but  shortly  to  withdraw  from 
the  eyes  of  applauding  multitudes^  He  men- 
tions, likewise,  the  assistance  which  her  btother, 
Mr.  Kemble,  gave  to  the  performance,  who  was, 
at  that  time,  says  he,  ^^  in  the  full  stature  and 
complete  maturity  of  one  of  thie  finest  forms  that 
probably  was  ever  exhibited  upon  a  public  stage/' 
He  too  is  still  among  us,  nor  is  there  any  promise 
of  a  successor  when  he  shall  see  fit  to  retire*  He 
has  trod  the  stage  for  many  years,  during  which  he 
has  gone  beyond  all  rivalry ;  nor  do  I  know  the 
actor  now  living,  whom  I  could  wish  to  see  in  any 
of  those  characters  which  I  have  hitherto  Been  in 
Mr.  Kemble^s  bands.  His  range  is  riot  so  wide  as 
Garrick's,  and  they  who  remember  that  performer, 
may  think,  perhaps,  that  he  does  not  always  reach 
the  same  perfection  in  the  same  characters,  but 
this  is  an  invidious  comparison*  Compare  Mr. 
Kemble  with  his  theatrical  contemporaries,  and 
who  among  them  can  match  him  at  all  points  ? 

I  pay  this  tribute  to  his  excellence  very  wil- 
lingly, for  I  have  often  been  delighted  with  the 
display  of  it.  Once^  such  a  testimony  might  have 
been  liable  to  the  imputation  of  friendly  partiality: 
but  Mr.  Kemble  knows  that  no  such  imputation 
can  now  exist ;  and  /  hope  he  knows  why  it  can-* 
not.     For  me  to  tell  the  cause  would  seem  too 
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much  like   offering  an  importunity  fior   its  re- 
moval.   .. 

)t  was  a  natural  transition  in  Cnmberiand)  after 
commemorating  the  talents  of  such  an  actress  and 
such  an  actor,  to  turn,  with  soole  asperity,  to  that 
degrading  folly  which  once  led  countless  crowds 
to  gaze  upon,  and  applaud,  the  boyish  exhibitions 
of  an  unformed  youth.  Him  too,  1  saw,  but  never 
with  satisfaction.  I  coula  have  endured  him  as  a 
child  of  very  eommeodable  acquirementsy  but 
when  I  saw  the  ideas  and  language  of  Shakspeare 
committed  to  his  charge,  when  I  heard  him  whin- 
ing out  the  accents  of  love,  without  passion,  or 
vociferating  the  boisterousness  of  rage,  without 
the  capability  of  feeling  what  he  uttered ;  when  I 
:bcdb^ld  him  vaiiniy  striving  to  pourtray  the.inmo^ 
^workinet  of  the  heart,  by  cold  and'  artificial  mi«- 
micry,  I  turned  disgusted  from  the  pro&natioti, 
aod  bnented  that  degeneracy  of  public  taste,  or 
that  voracious  appetite  for  novelty,  wbiek  could 
patiently  enduce  any  thing  so  preposterous;  The 
ddustOD,  however,  is  gone  by ;  but  it  was  one  that 
fiiiiy  jtistifieii  the  sarcastic  acrimony  of  Cumber^ 
Jaod,  of  a  man  whK>  had  lived  through  the  brightest 
]ieriod  of  oar  theatrical  biiitory,  and  had  seen  and 
was  still  seeing  these  performers  whom  taste 
and  nature  had  fashioned  to  a  high  degree  of 
exceUence. 

it  is  amusing  to  observe  the  pertinacity  with 
which  Cumberland  told  his  literary  sorrows  snd 
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afflictions.  In  the  prologue  to  the  CarmeUu^  I 
find  him  again  lamenting  the  hardships  he  endured 
in  the  following  lines : 


^  Yet  bold  the  iMrd,  to  mount  Bmbltum'fc  w«ve> 
And  launch  his  wit  upon  a  watery  grave ; 
Sharp  critic  rocki  beneath  him  lie  in  wait. 
And  envious  quicksands  bar  the  muses'  straight; 
Wild  o'er  his  bead  Detmction's  billows  break; 
Doubt  chills  his  heart,  and  terror  pales  his  cheek  ; 
Hungry  and  faint  what  cordials  cab  he  brita^ 
From  the  cold  nymph  of  the  Pierian  spring  ? 
What  stores  collect  from  bare  Parnassus'  head* 
Where  blooms  no  vineyard,  where  no  beeves  are  fed ! 
And  great  Apollo's  laurels,  which  impart 
Fame  to  his  head^  are  famine  to  his  heart.' 


f» 


Did  h^  believe  that  his  Ipt  would  be  softened  by 
this  qqerulousness ;  or  that  his  enemies  would  aim 
a  weaker  blow  because  he  smarted  firom  the 
wound  ?  ' 

Of  this  trdgedy  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  speak 
with  more  commendation  than  I  could  bestow 
tipon  the  Battle  of  Hastings.  The  languid  is 
icommonly  chaste,  the  images  often  poetical,  and 
the  sentiments  dignified  and  pathetic.  Heseaoas 
to  have  rectified  his  notions  of  tragic  compositioQ, 
and  to  have  discovered  that  Melpomene  does  not 
always  strut,  but  sonjetimes  walks  with  gracefiil 
ease  and  sober  dignity.  There  is  an  even  ten(X  io 
the  diction :  it  rarely  rises  into  bombast,  or  sinks 
into  meanness  and  imbecility.  Perhaps  the  only 
exception  to  this  opinion  may  be  found  in  the  fol* 
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lowing  sentence^  in  which  I  find  both  rant  and 
antHciimax : 

"  Then,  then  the  moon,  by  whose  pole  light  yoa  struck^ 

Turn'd  fiery  red,  and  from  her  angry  otb 

Dvrted  contagious  dekness  on  the  earth  « 

The  planets  in  their  courses  shriek'd  lor  horror  ; 

Heav'n  dropt  maternal  tears— -OA  /  art  thm  come  /** 

The  action^  of  tragedy  is  one  that  sufllciently 
interests  the  spectator,  but  it  is  conducted  with 
too  little  art.  Had  St.  Vaiori  concealed  his  secret 
till  the  last,  (and  his  premature  disclosure  of  it 
has  no  influence  upon  the  events),  the  sui:prise 
had  been  greater,  and  the  mind  would  have  sympa« 
thised  more  intensely  with  the  feelings  of  Matilda. 
It  is  the  general  defect  of  Cumberland  in  his  plays, 
that  he  does  not  preserve  the  developemcnt  of  the 
plot  sufficiently,  without  anticipation ;  he  alSbrds 
too  many  occasional  glimpses  in  the  progress  of  the 
action,  of  how  it  is  to  terminate ;  and  as  his  dra- 
mas have  little  else  but  intrigue  to  support  o^ 
recommend  them,  for  he  rarely  aims  at  the  delinea- 
tion of  character,  or  the  exhibition  of  prevailing 
follies,  it  may  be  pronounced  eminently  injudicious 
in  him  to  rob  them  of  that  interest  which  the  ob- 
scurity of  an  intricate  fable  artfully  maintained 
infallibly  creates. 

The  characters  in  this  play,  which  require  any 
notice,  are  those  of  St.  Vaiori^  Matilda^  and  Mont' 
gomeri.  St.  Vaiori  is  drawn  with  many  pleasing 
qualities  ;  but  Matilda  is  the  perspn  who  chieflj; 
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occupies  our  attention^  C^imberland  formed  this 
character  entirely  for  the  display  of -Mrs.  Sid* 
dons'  powers,  as  he  has  avowed,  in  bis  dedication 
to  that  actress ;  aod  he  gave  her  all  that  dignity, 
pathos,  heroic  honour,  and  commanding  virtue, 
which  she  .was  so  eminently  qualified  to  exhibit. 
Montgomeri  is  invested  with  all  that  can  excite 
esteem;  he  is  brave,  generous,  noble,  and  pious. 
The  mystery  of  his  birth  increases  the  interest  of 
his  character,  and  affords  a  happy  opportunity  for 
the  display  of  maternal  feelings  in  Matilda. 

Hildehrand  is  pourtrsiyed  merely  as  a  guilty 
assassin,  and  neither  the  discovery  which  absolves 
him  from  the  heaviest  part  of  his  crime^  nor  his 
repentant  death  awakens  much  emotion  in  the 
mind. 

Mrs.  Siddons  spoke  the  epilogue  to  this  tr^edy. 
It  was  written  by  Cumberland,  and  the  last  six 
lines  are  made  to  express  her  own  gratitude  in- 
stead of  the  author's.    They  were  these : 

<'  But  let  no  satyriBt  touch  my  lips  with  gaU^ 
Lips  from  which  nooe  but  i^teful  words  shall  fall. 
Can  I  forget?— 'But  I  niust  here  be  dumb. 
So  yast  my  debt»  I  canpoC  eount  the  sum ; 
Words  would  but  £eu1  me,  and  I  claim  no  art, 
I  boast  no  eloquence— 4)ut  of  the  heart. 

About  the  time  when  the  Carmelite  (certainly 
the  best  of  his  tragedies)  was  performed,  Cumber- 
land again  took  up  the  arms  of  controversy,  and 
encountered  with  them  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff, 
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**  one  of  t^ie  ablest  scholars/'  says  he,  "  and  finest 
writers  in  the  |^ingdom/'  The  bishop  had  pub- 
lished a  propoisal  for  equi^Iising  the  Revenues  of  the 
hijerarchy  aitd  dignitaries  of  the  church  established. 
This  proposftl  Cumt>erland  opposed,  and  he 
thought  "  l^f  had  the  best  of  the  argument/*  I 
doubt,  however,  if  any  man  could  have  the  best  of 
an  aigument  which  gainsayed  a  proposition  so| 
equitable  and  beneficial*  He  adds  also,  with 
SK>mewhat  more  arrogance  than  could  become 
bim,  that  he  thougfit  ^<  his  Iprdship  did  a  wiser 
thing  in  d^lining  the  controversy,  than  iq  throw* 
iiig  out  the  proposal/'  His  lordship's  wisdofp,  in 
declining  the  coi^troyersy,  mapy  will  admit,  per-: 
haps,  as  well  as  Cupiberland,  though  probably 
not  exactly  with  the  sa^ne  sort  of  conviction. 

Another  teotporary  thing  of  controversy,  which 
Cumberland  wrote,  ivas  e^  pamphlet,  entitled,  Curr 
Um  t€9cu^fi  frofn  the  Qulph*  This  was  directed 
against  Dr.  Parr,  w^q  *'  h^  ^^\  ^P  uiio^ending 
gentleman  too  hard,  by  launcfiii^g  a  huge  fragment 
of  Greek  at  his  defenceless  head*''  The  under* 
taking  was  suggested  at  op^  qf  Dilly's  literary  din* 
ners,  and  was  soon  executed;  I  have  never 
heard,  however,  that  the  dpctor  deigned  any  re- 
ply, and  I  suppose  Cumberland  thought  his  wis- 
•<lom  no  Less  conspicuous  tl)an  the  Bishop  of 
Xilandaff's. 

In  conmiemorating  the  maqy  pleasing  I^ours 
which  h^  pase^  &t  the  table  pf  Mr*  I^iHyt  he  ad- 
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verts  to  the  names  of  those  friends  who  seem  to 
have  been  the  dearest  of  his  latter  years.  Among 
these  he  mentions  Mr.  Rogers,  and  praises  his 
elegance  of  manners,  as  well  as  his  excellence  of 
heart.  How  justly  this  commendation  is  be* 
stowed,  let  those  who  know  Mr.  Rogers  best, 
decide;  but  when  his  departed  friend  tells  him 
that  he  possesses  ^^  the  brightest  genius,''  and 
that  he  is  the  author  of  ^'  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  harmonious  poems  in  our  language,'*  I 
would  entreat  him  accurately  to  weigh  the  im- 
port of  these  words  before  he  believes  in  their  ap- 
plication. Perhaps,  however,  this  caution  is  un- 
necessary ;  perhaps  he  knows,  as  well  as  I  do,  that 
weakness  which  his  friend  had,  of  praising  those 
he  loved,  with  an  exuberance  of  adulation  which 
not  even  the  tenderness  of  regard  could  justify ;  and 
he  receives,  perhaps,  this  tribute  to  his  ^*  genius," 
as  the  benevolent  eiFusion  of  a  man  who  wrote 
from  his  heart  rather  than  from  his  head. 

I  have  read  Mr.  Rogers^  poem  on  the  *'  Plea- 
sures of  Memory,"  but  found  few  things  in  it  that 
gave  me  pleasure  to  remember.  It  is  smoothly 
versified,  and  contains,  occasionally,  some  pleasing 
reflections ;  but  this  is  all ;  and  I  do  not  think  that 
even  the  influence  of  his  "  elegance  of  manners/* 
or  "  excellence  of  heart,"  were  I  within  the 
sphere  of  their  operation,  could  induce  me  to  con- 
sider it  as  one  of  the  ^*  most  beautiful  and  harmo- 
nious poems  in  our  language,"  while  I  retained 
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of  Miiton,  Dryden,  Pope,  Thomson,  Goldsmith, 
and  Akeoside's  works  are  so  apt  to  produce. 

I  should  be  happy,  however,  to  see  the  iaotasti- 
cal  citation  of  Cumberland  duly  answered  by  Mr. 
Rogers.  Let  him  "  stand  forth  in  the  title  page 
of  some  future  work  that  shall  be  in  substance 
greater,  in  dignity  of  subject  more  sublime,  and  in 
purity  of  versification,"  superior  to  his  poem 
already  mentioned,  and  I  would  be  among  the  first 
to  confess  his  "  genius,"  and  extend  the  know- 
ledge of  it  as  far  as  my  praise  could  have  any 
influence. 

Another  gentleman,  to  whom  Cumberlaod  pays 
a  tribute  of  affection,  is  Mr.  Sharpe,  of  Mark-lane. 
To  him  it  seems  the  public  are  indebted  for  the 
su^;estion  of  writing  those  Memoin  of  which  so 
much  is  already  known.  The  original  intention, 
however,  was  to  have  withheld  them  till  after  the 
death  of  Cumberland :  but  the  embarrassment  of 
his  circumstances  rendered  it  necessary  to  depart 
from  this  resolution ;  and  he  sold  the  copy-right  of 
them  to  his  publishers  for  500/.  The  truth  of  this 
statement  Cumberland  attests  upon  the  autfaority 
of  the  following  lines,  which  he  addressed  to  Mr. 
Sharpe,  and  which  contain  so  honourable  and 
affectionate  a  testimony  of  his  worth  and  virtue, 
that  I  should  not  hold  myself  blameless  if  I  sup- 
pressed them  here. 
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*^  TV  mekafd  Skarp^^  Big-  4^  Mark 

**  U  rime  e'er  tpolce  the  Itng^Mg^  of  the  he^tt. 

Or  truth  employ'd  the  measur'd  phrase  of  art, 

Beliere  me,  Sharpe,  this  verse,  which  smoothly  flows. 

Hath  all  the  rough  sinoerity  of  prose. 

F«lse  iatteriaif  words  firom  eiper  lips  m^iy  fly. 

But  who  cao  pause  to  harmonise  a  lie  ? 

Or  e'er  he  made  the  jingling  couplet  chime, 

CoDSCtence  would  start  and  teprobate  the  rhyme. 

If  then  'twere  merely  to  entrap  your  ear 

I  call'd  you  friend,  and  pledg'd  myself  sincere, 

Genius  would  shudder  at  the  base  desig:n. 

And  my  hand  tvemble  as  I  sbap'd  the  Une* 

Poets  oft  times  are  tickled  with  a  word, 

That  gaily  glitters  at  the  festive  board, 

And  many  a  man,  my  judgment  can't  approve, 

Hath  trick'd  my  foolish  fancy  of  its  love ; 

For  every  foible  natural  to- my  ra^e 

Finds  for  a  time  with  me  some  fleeting  place  ; 

But  occupants  so  weak  have  no  controul» 

No  fix'd  and  legal  tenure  in  my  soul, 

Kor  will  my  reason  quit  the  futhfid  clue, 

Tliat  points  to  truth,  to  virtue,  and  to  you. 

In  the  vicissitttdes  of  life  we  find 
Strange  turns  and  twining*  in  the  human  mindt 
And  he,  who  seeks  consistency  of  plan, 
Is  little  vers'd  in  the  great  map  of  man  ; 
Tile  wider  stitt  Hie  sphere  in  which  we  live. 
The  moBeoiir  calls  to  suffer  and  forgive : 
But  from  the  hour  (and  many  years  are  past) 
From  the  first  hour  I  knew  you  to  the  last. 
Through  every  soene^  self-centcr'd,  and  at  rest. 
Your  steady  character  hath  stood  the  te^t. 
No  rash  conceits  divert  your  solid  thought. 
By  patience  foster'd  and  with  caoadour  fraught ; 
.  MUd'  in  ^vtipii,  Vut  of  soul  sincere. 
And  only  to  the  foes  of  truth  severe. 
So  unobtrusive  is  your  wisdom's  tone. 
Your  converts  hear,  and  fancy  it  their  own, 
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WH1|  hftiM  90  five  7pu  probt  tbe  festering  minds 

You  heal  our  wounds,  and  leave  no  sore  behind. 

Now  say,  my  friend — but  e'er  you  touch  the  task 

Wdc^h  well  th«  Umden.of  the  boon  I  ask-^ 

Say,  when  the  pulses  of  this  heart  shall  cease* 

And  my  soul  quits  her  cares  to  seek  her  peace» 

Will  your  zeal  prompt  you  to  protect  the  name 

Of  one  not  totally  unknown  to  fome  i 

Will  you^  who  only  can  the  place  supply 

Of  a  lost  son,  befriend  my  progeny  ? 

For  when  the  wreck  goes  down  there  will  be  found 

Some  remnants  of  the  freight  to  float  around. 

Some  that  long  time  hath  almost  snatch'd  from  sight. 

And  more  unseen,  that  struggle  for  the  light ; 

And  sure  I  am  the  stage  will  not  refuse. 

To  lift  her  curtain  for  my  widow'd  Muse, 

Nor  will  her  hearers  less  indulgent  be, 

'When  that  last  curtain  shall  be  dropt  on  me." 

'  There  are  some  good  couplets  in  this  extract, 
besides  its  general  value  as  an  authentic  reference 
to  a  transaction  intimately  connected  with  the  life 
of  Cumberland. 

To  the  melancholy  request  contained  in  these 
lines,  Mr.  Sharpe  acceded,  and  to  him  were  after- 
wards added,  as  co-adjutors  in  the  office,  Mr.  Ro- 
gers and  Sir  James  Bland  Burges.  The  latter  gen- 
tleman is  very  warmly  commended  by  Mi^.  Cum- 
berland,  and  his  talents  are  eulogised  with  a  degree 
of  fervor  amounting  to  enthusiasm.  He  was  after* 
wards  associated  with  his  deceased  friend,  in  th^ 
composition  of  the  Exodiad,  an  epic  poem. 

"  To  these  three  friends,'*  says  Cumberland, 
^  I  devote  this  task,  and  upon  their  judgment  I 
rely  for  the  publication  or  suppression  of  what 
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they  may  find  among  my  literary  relics ;  they  are 
all  much  younger  men  than  I  am,  and  I  pray  God, 
that  death,  who  cannot  long  spare  me,  will  not 
draw  those  arrows  from  his  quiver  which  fate  has 
destined  to  extinguish  them,  till  they  have  com- 
pleted a  career  equal,  at  least  in  length  to  mine, 
crowned  with  more  fame,  and  graced  with  much 
more  fortune  and  prosperity.  I  know  that  they 
will  do  what  they  have  said,  and  faithfully  protect 
my  posthumous  reputation,  as  I  have  been  a 
faithful  friend  to  them  and  to  their  living  works/' 
The  reader  will  surelv  learn  with  wonder,  that 
this  bequest  thus  solemnly,  thus  publicly  made,  has 
been  frustrated,  by  the  intervention  of  Cumber- 
land's youngest  daughter,  Mrs*  Jansen,  his  Mari- 
anne, to  whom  he  so  tenderly  dedicates  his  Me- 
moirs. She  has  declined,  I  have  been  informed, 
the  interference  of  those  friends ;  but  from  what 
motive  I  do  not  know  ;  a  powerful  one  it  ought  to 
be,  to  justify  her  departure  from  a  scheme  which 
seems  to  have  been  so  pleasing,  in  anticipation,  to 
her  father,  and  of  whose  propriety  and  importance 
he  must  have  been  the  most  competent  judge.  I 
hope,  very  sincerely,  that  no  capricious  feeling  has 
guided  her  in  this  determination. 
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CHAP.   XXI. 

T^he  Natural  Son  is  produced. — Cumberland's 
excellence  in  pj'ologues  and  epilogues  asserted.-^ 
The  character  of  Lady  Paragon^  the  best  female 
part  he  ever  drew. — Examination  of  the  other 
characters^  and  of  the  language  and  sentiments^ 
— Anecdotes  o/*  Zoi-c?  Sackville. — His  deaths 
and  his  solemn  declaration  respecting  the  affair 
of  Minden* 

m 

In  1784  Cumberland  produced  his  comedy  of  the 
Natural  Son^  the  principal  incident  of  which 
seems  to  be  slightly  derived  from  Fielding's  Tom 
Jones.  The  prologue  is  a  good  one,  and  shall  be 
transcribed.  I  do  not  think,  indeed,  that  Cum- 
berland's merit  in  this  species  of  writing  has 
been  sufficiently  acknowledged.  After  Dryden 
and  Garrick,  he  may  be  allowed  to  surpass 
all  others.  The  single  excellence  of  Pope,  and 
the  not  much  more  than  single  excellence  of  John- 
son, must  not  be  produced  in  comparison  with  the 
various  degrees  of  excellence  which  Cumberland 
has  exhibited  in  his  prologues  and  epilogues. — 
They  often  contain  some  very  happy  couplets,  and 
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occasional  displays  of  wit  and  humour,  not  depend- 
ing upon  any  allusion  to  the  play  to  which  they 
belong,  but  general  and  abstracted.  The  following 
will  exemplify  this.: 

The  comic  muse  as  Cyprian  records  proye 
Was  Comus'  dau|^hter  by  the  Queen  of  Love, 
A  left  hand  Itneaf^e— whilst  the  tra^  dame 
From  le|^  loins  of  father  Vulcan  came ; 
Therefbre  that  muse  loves  frolic,  fun,  and^ke, 
Thit  bellows  blowiaif,  blusterini;,  p«ff  a«id  smoke : 
Hence  mother  nature's  bye-begotten  stock 
Are  all  but  chips  of  the  old  comic  block ; 
For  aH  derive  their  pedigrees  In  tail. 
From  fathers  fsolicksome  and  mothers  frail. 
Therefore,  if  in  this  brat  of  ours  you  trace 
Some  feature  of  his  merry  mother's  face. 
Sure,  sons  of  Comus,  sure  you'll  let  him  in' 
To  your  gay  brotherhood,  as  founder's  kin. 
• 

A  married  Mvsd  1  tub'i  Uweb  ite  IM  wist 

To  take  a  poet's  jointure  in  the  ski^  . 
Th'  anticipation  of  an  unborn  play. 
Or  star  sown  acres  Id  the  milky  way : 
SoeachUveB  sfagle,  lilfe  acloisler'd  nuni  ' 
But  does  sometimes  as  oihcr  nuns  have  ione — 
Prays  with  grave  authors— with  the  giddy  prates, 
Or  ogles  t  young  poet  thJKnigh  the  graiesw 

Therefore,  our  rule  is,  never  to  inquire 
Who  begat  whom,  what  dam,  or  which  the  sire ; 
But,  soon  as  e'er  the  babe  breathes  vital  air 
Take  him,  and  never  ask  bow  he, got  there. 
Some  are  still  bom  :  some  sent  to  mother  earth, 
Strangled  by  critic  midwives  in  their  birth  ; 
And  many  an  tmackoowledg'd  fbundling  lies 
Without  a  parent's  hand  to  close  its  ^es « ' 
Thus  are  our  bills  with  deaths  dramatic  cramm'd, 
And,  whit  is  worse,— to  die;  is  to  be  damn'd.    * 
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Vrt,  tbe  HvMwe  SocMr,  Mo  lit, 
To  outicmte  the  canuJticB  of  wit, 
'  $*ve  k  fnJl  Htrra't  Natqml  Sou  ftom  deatb  I 


The  action  of  thU  comedy  is  not  very  iDtricatc 
nor  very  interestiog.  ltd  defideocy  in  interest, 
however,  may  be  attributed  to  the  wi^r's  ub^ 
«kilful  iQanagemeat  of  the  fioaterials  which  he  pos- 
segged.  With  his  accustomed  negligence  be  tells 
that  in  the  middle  of  bis  play  whidi  should  hare 
been  reserved  for  the  end.  The  disclosure  of 
Bhuheniff'%  birth  by  O'Fiakertff,  and  the  discovery 
of  his  relallionship  to  Rw^  diminiBh  that  plea- 
sure whicli  the  spectator  ifould  have  felt  in  be- 
faoldtng  Lady  Paragon's  love  for  him,  founded  oa 
no  other  basis  then  his  personal  merits.  To  have 
accepted  him  as  a  poor  and  nameless  foundling, 
would  have  exalted  her  passion  upon  the  purest 
foundation :  but  before  she  can  actually  do  ^is, 
she  knows  him  as  a  wealthy' heir, "bud  as  the  c^- 
•pring  of  a  distinguished  ftmily. 

Zatj^/'ara^o/t's  character,  however, is  eminently 
agreeable.  I  have  already  said  that  I  consider  it 
as  the  best  female  part  Cumberland  ever  drew, 
though  he  wae  inclined  to-  claim  that  distinction 
for  Lady  Davenant  in  the  Mysteriotu  Htubattd. 
Lady  Paragon  must  have  shone  with  paeuliai: 
lustre  in  the  performance  of  Miss  Farren.  She  is 
volatile  yet  dignified,  playful  yet  discreet,  and 
tender  and  affectionate  without  a  maudlin  affecta- 
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tion  of  sensibility.  She  is  jtfst  that  interesting 
female  in  whose  company  no  man  could  find  him- 
self without  finding  something  else,  perhaps,  which 
would  not  conduce  to  his  happiness.  That  un- 
constrained gaiety  of  manners,  which  invites  a 
lover  forward,  and  that  tempered  chastity  of  heart 
which  makes  him  stop  before  he  proceeds  too  far, 
that  arch  vivacity  which  teases  without  displeasiog, 
that  unsuspecting  franicness  which,  disdainiog 
artifice  itself,  believes  it  not  in  others,  and  that 
9ecure  confidence  in  the  power  of  beauty,  loveU» 
ness,  and  virtue,  which  tempts  their  possessor  to 
play  with  her  prize  almost  to  losing  because  she 
knows  how  to  lure  it  back  again,  as  the  wanton 
girl  gives  mimic  freedom  to  her  favourite  ho- 
net,  but  lets  it  not  fly  beyond  the  length  of  the 
silken  cord  that  holds  it,  are  all  displayed  with  fits- 
cinating  skill  by  Cumberland  in  the  character  of 
Lady  Paragwt;  and  I  can  well  believe  that  when 
such  an  actress  as  Miss  Farren  undertook  to  adora 
these  attributes  with  living  grace  and  action,  the 
effect  must  have  been  irresistible. 

Nor  is  the  character  of  £/ti«A^y  without  much 
that  excites  the  spectator's  pleasure.  I  could 
wish,  however,  that  his  name  had  not  been  indi'* 
catory  of  his  qualities.  It  is  a  paltry  resource,  and 
one  10  which  Cumberland  does  not  often  conde^ 
scend.  It  is  a  cheap  species  of  wit  to  call  a  fearful 
man  Mr.  Timidy  or  a  passionate  one  Sir  Furious 
Frenzyi  or  a  languishing  love  sick  girl,  Mias  Wanton. 
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Sach  conpellatiooB  destroy,  ia  some  degree,  the 
effect  of  character,  by  awakening  an  anticipation  of 
what  it  is  to  be. 

Muejui  and  his  servant  Dumpi  excited  some 
merriment  perhaps  in  representation,  but  they  have 
no  power  to  do  it  in  perusal.  Major  0' Flaherty, 
(in  which  name  Cumberland  seems  to  have  de- 
lighted) is  worse  than  his  predecessor.  Mrs. 
Phabe  Latimer,  though  not  new  to  the  stage, 
is  aouisiilg  io  many  of  her  capricious  notions. — 
IflitOTatnre,  in  a  woman,  always  produced  such 
absurdities  as  are  given  to  this  lady,  I  should 
be  among  the  first  to  wish  that  our  wives  and 
daughters  were  never  allowed  to  open  a  book  un- 
less it  were  the  Bible  or  Prayer  Book,  or  perhaps 
hcmest  John  Bunyan,  with  two  or  three  manuals 
of  pie^.  Nay,  I  should  hope  some  patriotic 
legislator  would  propose  a  law  to  make  it  a 
high  misdemeanour  and  punishable  accordingly, 
for  any  woman  to  be  seen  with  a  book  in  her  hand, 
>ave  and  except,  some  such  as  those  already  men- 
tioned: or  perhaps  it  would  be  wiser  to  prohibit 
altt^ether  the  instruction  of  girls  in  reading :  for  if 
we  entrust  the  key  of  a  treasure,  how  can  we  be 
secureof  its  application?  Luckily,  however,  the 
exaggerations  of  writers  have  no  foundation  but  the 
chimerical  one  in  their  own  fencies. 

Cumberland's  benerolence  ted  him  tomake  ano- 
ther effort  in  behalf  of  the  suffer!  ug  Irish  Catholi.cs, 
31 
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when  be  put  the  fbllowhig  sentence  into  the  month 
of  O'Flaikerty: 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  Sir  Jeffrey,  you  need  not 
be  surprised  at  finding  a  poor  Gotfaolic,  like  myself, 
an  honest  man. ;:  yoK  take  a  ready  way  to  keep  tte  tOj 
by  shuUing'W  out  of  your  eervice.^' 

Cumberland  was:  evidently,  one  who  would  have 
granted  complete  civil  as  well  as  rdigious  tolera- 
tion to  this  portion  of  our  fellow  subjects.  The 
question  is  invoLvedin  difficulties,  and  this  is  not 
the  place  to  discuss  them.  Great  names  appear  in 
behalf  of  emanci  pation ;  as  great  are  arrayed  against 
it :  and  the  time,  perhaps,  is  not  now  very  iar 
distant  when  the  final  decisioft  can  no  longer  be 
protracted. 

The  language  of  this  comedy  is  supported 
throughout  wi  th  easy  elegamfee.  The  characters  are 
placed  in  high  life,  and  for  such  characters  Cum'- 
berland  could  never  be  at  a  loss  to.  find  sentimeols 
and  expressions*  The  dialogue  is  spritely  and 
animated  beyond  his  usual  tenor ;  and  some  of  the 
scenes  between  Lady  Paragon  and  Bluehenfy  are 
written  with  a  very  high  degree  of  comic  excel* 
lence.  The  same  may  be  said  of  those  between 
Mrs.  Pheebe  Latimer  and  Blushenly. 

I  have  noticed  but  few  exceptions  to  this  general 
praise ;  yet  some  there  are.  I  wonder,  indeed, 
that  Cumberland  should  have  given  such  phrases 
to  Lady  Paragon  as  these :  "  may  I  be  further" — 
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^*  Sentiment  in  the  country  is  clear  another  t 
from  sentiment  in  town'' — ^*  I  can  take  is  as  gi 
as  a  dish  of  tea/'  This  may  have  been  the 
of  feshionable  life  when  Cumberland  wrote, 
may  be  so  still :  but  Lady  Paragon  was  not 
representative  of  that  class  of  fashionable  fen  i 
who  would  have  used  such  a  jargon,  and  then  i 
in  her  it  was  improper. 

In  attempting  to  be  witty  he  is  sometimes     ■ 
tremelydull.  When  DttmjM,who  has  quoted  a  f    i 
liar  scrap  of  Lati  n ,  says  afterwards  that  he  was  i 
employed  to  shew  the  monuments  in  Westmit    i 
Abbey,  C^ Flaherty  replies,  "  Oho!  you  come 
of  the  tombs,  'tis  no  wonder  you  speak  the  i     i 
languages."      The   whole   scene,  indeed,  w     i 
Dumps  is  first  introduced,  is  far  removed  i     i 
legitimate  cofnedy ;  it  is  mere  farce.    The  s     i 
may  be  said  of -the  absurd  incident  of  Rttef     ^ 
being  bled  by  Jack  Hustings^  and  his  conseqi 
Conduct. 

Had  Cumberland  paused  for  a  moment,  I  tl 
be  might  have  invented  a  dialogue  more  amu     i 
than  the  following  between  Lady  Paragon 
Btuihenly. 

Ijodjf  P.    Welly  f  protest  you  are  insufferably  vain. 
Bluth.    Aud  I  swear  you  are  insupportably  handsome. 

Could  such  unnatural  trifling  provoke  any  t 
but  contempt  in  the  audience  ? 
This  comedy   was  acted  the  same  seasoi     ? 

2l  S 
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the  Carmelite^  and  Cumberland  speaks  of  the  hos- 
tility with  which  he  was  pursued  by  the  newspaper 
writers,  as  if  his  celerity  in  producing  were  the 
result  of  avarice  and  a  mean  desire  to  exclude 
all  competitoiB.  The  ascription  of  such  motives, 
however,  could  incur  disgrace  only  on  the  in- 
ventor; though  it  seems  to  have  had  some  effect 
upon  the  success  of  the  play. 

His  old  friend  and  patron,  Lord  Sackville,  in 
whose  vicinity  Cumberland  lived,  was  visibly  de- 
elining,  about  this  time,  in  his  health.  Of  this 
nobleman  Cumberland  has  given  an  account  longer, 
perhaps,  than  was  necessary,  for  he  confounded 
what  his  own  feelings  were  in  remembering  a  man 
with  whom  he  had  so  intimately  passed  a  part  of 
his  life,  with  what  might  be  the  curiosity  of  the 
reader.  The  following  anecdotes,  however,  have 
that  abstracted  interest  in  them  which  may  justify 
their  insertion  here,  as  the  production  of  Cumber- 
land's pen,  and  as  relating  to  one  who  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  Cumberland's  friend. 

^'  It  was  too  evident  that  the  constitution  of 
Lord  Sackville,  long  harassed  by  the  painful  visi- 
tation of  that  dreadful  malady  the  stone,  was  de- 
cidedly giving  way.  There  was  in  him  so  gene- 
rous a  repugnance  against  troubling  his  friends  with 
any  complaints,  that  it  was  from  external  evidence 
only,  never  from  confession,  that  his  sufferings 
could  be  guessed  at.  Attacks,  that  would  have 
confined  most  people  to  their  beds,  never  moved 
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that  he  has  paid  thirty  shilliags  in  «  season  ibr 
strawberries  only  to  a  poor  cottager,  who  paid  him 
one  shilling  annual  rent  for  his  teniemeQt  and  pir- 
den ;  this  was  the  constant  rate,  at  which  he  let 
them  to  his  labourers,  and  he .  made  them  pay  it 
his  steward  at  his  yearly  audita  that  they  might 
feel  themselves  in  the  class  of  regular  tenants^and 
sit  down  at  table  to  the  good  cheer  provided  for 
them  on  the  audit-day.  He  never  rode  out  without 
preparing  himself  with  a  store  of  sixpences  in  his 
waistcoat  pocket  for  the  children  of  the  poor,  who 
opened  gates  and  drew  out  sliding  bars  for  him  in  bis 
passage  through  the  enclosures :  these  barriers  were 
well  watched,  and  there  was  rarely  a&y  employ- 
ment  for  a  servant ;  but  these  sixpences  were  not 
indiscriminately  bestowed,  for  as  he  kept  a  charily 
school  upon  his  own  endowment,  he  knew  to 
whom  he  gave  them,  and  generally  held  a  short 
parley  with  the  gate-opener  as  he  paid  his  toll  for 
passing.    Upon  the  very  first  report  of  illness  or 
accident  relief  was  instantly  sent,  and  they  were 
put  upon  the  sick  list,  regularly  visited,  and  con-* 
stantly  supplied  with  the  best  medicines  admi- 
nistered upon  the  best  advice:  if  the  poor  man 
lost  his  cow,  or  his  pig,  or  his  poultry^  the  loss  was 
never  made  up  in  money,  but  in  stock.     It  was 
his  custom  to  buy  the  cast-off  liveries  of  his  own 
servants  as  constantly  as  the  day  of  cloathing  came 
about,  and  these  he  distributed. to  the  old  and 
worn-out  labourers,  who  turned  out  daily  on  the 
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Iawii:«iid  paddoc  in  the  SackTiUe  livery  to  pick 
up  boughs  and  gweep  up  leaves,  and,  in  short,  do 
just  as  much  work  as  serve  to  keep  them  wbole- 
KHse  and  alive. 

*^  To  his  religious  duties  this  good  man  was  not 
only  regularly  but  respectftiUy  attentive ;  on  the 
Sunday  morning  he  appeared  in  gala,  as  if  be  was 
dressed  for  a  drawing  rocnn;  be  marched  out  his 
whole  &raily  in  grand  cavalcade  to  bis  parish 
church,  leaving  only  a  centinel  to  watch  the  fires 
at  home,  and  mount  guard  upon  the  spits.  His 
deportment  in  the  house  of  prayer  was  exemplaryj 
and  more  in  character  of  times  past  than  of  time 
present :  he  had  a  way  of  standing  up  in  sermoD- 
time  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the  congregation, 
and  awing  the  idlers-  into  decorum,  that  never 
failed  to  remind  me  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  at 
church;  sometimes,  when  be  basbeen  struck  with 
passages  in  the  discourse,  which  be  wished  to  point 
out  to  the  audience  as  rules  for  moral  practice 
worthy  to  be  noticed,  he-would  mark  bis  appro- 
bation of  them  with  such  cheering  nods  and  signals 
of  assent  to  the  preacher,  as  were  often  more  than 
ray  muscles  could  withstand ;  but  wheu  to  the 
total  overthrow  of  all  gravity,  in  his  zeal  to  en- 
courage the  efforts  of  a  very  young  declaimer  in 
the  pulpit,  I  heard  him  cry  out  to  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Henry  Eatoff  in  the  middle  of  his  sermon, — 
'  Well  done,  Harry !'  It  was  irresistible ;  sup- 
pression was  out  of  my  powerc  what  made  it  more 


intolerably  comic  was,  the  unmoved  sincerity  of 
his  manner,  and  his  surprise  to  find  that  any  thing 
had  passed,  that  could  provoke  a  laugh  so  out  of 
time  and  place.  He  had  uuraed  up  with  do  small 
care  and  cost,  in  each  of  his  parish  churches,  a  corpi 
of  rustic  psalm-singers,  to  whose  performances  he 
paid  the  greatest  attention,  rising  up,  and  with 
his  eyes  directed  to  the  singing  galleiy,  markisg 
time,  which  was  not  always  rigidly  adhered  to, 
and  once,  when  his  ear,  which  was  very  coirect, 
had  been  tortured  by  a  tone  most  glaringly  dis- 
cordant, he  set.  bis  mark  upon  the  culf^it  by 
calling  out  to  him  by  name,  and  loudly  saying, 
'  Out  of  tune,  Tom  Baker  i*  Now  this  fsMlty  mu- 
sician, Tom  Baker,  happened  to  be  his  lordship's 
butcher,  but  then  in  order  to. set  names  and  trades 
upon  a  par,  Tom  Butcher  was  his  lordship's  baker ; 
which  I  observed  to  him  was  much  such  a  recoiiT 
cilement  of  cross  partners  as  my  illustrious  friead 
Geoi^  Faulkner  hit  upon,  when  in  bis  Dublin 
Journal  he  printed — '  Erratum  in  our  last-r-For 
His  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Dorset  read  Her  GjK^ 
the  Duke  of  Dorset.'  " 

The  display  of  these  pecuharities  in  great  mea 
afford  us  that  insight  into  human  nature  which 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  valuable  resultof  all  inquiry. 
If  the  position  be  true,  that  man  is  our  proper 
study,  (and  I  believe  no  reach  of  general  a^meiit 
can  disprove  it),  then  it  will  follow  that  every 
thing  which  facilitates  that  study,  or  which  in- 
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creases  our  consequent  knowledge,  deserves  to  be 
held  in  a  degree  of  estimation  in  proportion  to  its 
power  of  producing  such  effects. 

With  Lord  Sackville  Cumberland  was  present 
when  the  last  awful  preparation  for  a  future  state 
was  administered,  and  he  communicated  with  him. 
A  short  time  previously  to  his  death,  also^  he  bad 
an  interesting  conversation  touching  the  affair  of 
Minden,  from  which,  and  from  what  he  said  in  his 
last  moments,  Cumberland  deduces  this  opinion, 
^'  that  if  he  did  not  from  his  heart,  and  upon  the 
most  entire  conviction  of  his  reason  and  under- 
standing, solemnly  acquit  that  injured  man,  (now 
gone  to  his  account)  of  the  opprobrious  and 
felse  imputations  deposed  against  him  at  his  trial, 
be  must  be  either  brutally  ignorant  or  wilfully 
obstinate  E^inst  the  truth." 

This  i$  a  solemn  declaration  springing  from  a 
soleinn  evidence,  and  though  the  immediate  in- 
terest of  the  transaction  is  gone  by,  I  feel  a  plea- 
sure in  repeating  it  in  this  work.  That  which 
tends  to  exculpate  innocence  from  foul  and  un- 
merited aspersion,  can  never  be  too  often  told  nor 
too  widely  diffused.  It  is  a  mutual  debt  which 
man  owes  to  man :  and  I  wish  I  could  add  that 
it  is  a  debt  which  every  man  willingly  pays. 


CHAP.  XXII. 

Sapidity  of  produetian  not  alma^a  amnUent  tnih 
excelienee. — The  comedy  of  the  Impostoks  very 
mferior  to  the  other  plays  of  Cumberland. — The 
novel  of  Abvkdel.^ — The  degraded  name  of  a 
novel. — The  eminent  merit  of  this  one. — Arga- 
menta  in  ftumur  of  duelling. — Opposed  by  an 
extract  from  a  vBi  LI  A. — The  characters  drawn 
mith  great  felicky.~~Love  exHlnted  by  Cumber- 
land superior  to  any  other  Er^lieh  writer  of 
nopels.< — Sometimes  trespasses  on  delicacy, —His 
excuse  for  this,  and  its  futility. 

No  one,  who  has  contemplated  the  list  of  Cum- 
berland's productions,  or  whose  business  it  has 
been,  like  mine,  to  examine  them  all  with  critical 
attention,  will  doubt  the  accuracy  of  his  assertion, 
"  that  he  never  did  nothing ;"  but  every  one,  who 
is  solicitous  for  his  l^me,  will  be  tempted  to  wish 
that  he  had  never  done  so  much.  Perpetual  efforts 
to  please  are  possible ;  pei^etual  success  is  not. — 
The  teeming  earth  is  impoverished  by  too  copi- 
ous production,  and  requires  to  lie  iallow  till  it 
recover  its  former  vigour  and  fecundity;  the  mind 
too  demands  those  intervals  of  rest,  during  which 
it  may  acquire  fresh  power  to  throw  forth,  and 
fresh  materials  for  combination.  The  writer,  who 
is   more  desirous  to  shew  his  fertility  than    his 
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Strength  amuses  his  imagination  with  a 
rather  than  a  real  value ;  as  a  ma(i  may 
nounced  numerically  richer  who  has  a 
pounds  in  sixpences,  than  he  who  has  t 
actual  worth  in  one  solid  wedge  of  gold, 
by  diffusing  our  powers  that  we  give  t 
strongest  operation,  though  we  do  the 
concentrated  enei^es  produce  the  gres 
the  most  permanent  effects. 

Had  Cumberland  been  duly  aware  of  tl 
(and  a  most  important  one  it  is  to  ever 
who  hopes  to  labour  for  immortality),  h 
have  had  less  occasion  to  boast  the  ceasel 
dity  with  which  he  wrote,  and  le8s,pei 
claim  from  the  indulgence  of  criticism, 
mortifying  panegyric  to  admit  the  merits 
dividual,  with  the  qualifying  clause,  tha 
done  well,  considering  he  has  done  so  mu 

I  have  been  led  into  these  observations  f 
sidering  the  Impostors^  a  comedy,  whicH  < 
land  produced  in  1789)  aad  the  plot  of  vi 
some  general  resemblance  to  that  of  th 
Stratagem.  But  there  all  resemblance 
The  dialogue  is  dull  and  insipid,  the  cl 
either  vapid  or  preposterous,  and  the 
destitute  of  all  animation.  Nature  is 
in  every  scene  ;  and  in  none  more  tha 
Eleanor  avows  her  love  for  Sir  Chari 
mantle.  Let  the  reader  imagine  the  absi 
a  young  lady  being  rescued  in  the  morn 


she  very  kindly  gives  her  hand  in  niarri^e  before 
night. 

Quodeunque  oetendis  mihi  sic,  increduliis  odi. 

Eleanor  seems  to  have  been  formed  upon 
Wycheriy's  Country  Girl,  or  rather  Country  Wife, 
for  Garrick  gave  it  the  present  name  when  he 
altered  and  adapted  it  for  representation  ;  but  in« 
stead  of  artlessness  and  simplicity,  instead  of  the 
amusing  sincerity  of  unsuspecting  innocence,  she 
has  nothing  but  rustic  coarseness  at  first,  and  flip- 
pant openness  afterwards.  •  She  is,  in  every  thing, 
inconsistent,  and  to  waste  more  notice  upon  her 
would  be  inconsistency  in  me. 

The  general  character  of  this  play,  indeed,  is  dull- 
ness in  the  incidents,  imbecility  in  the  dialogue, 
and  e^travs^ance  in  the  characters.  I  have  never 
heard  its  success ;  and  I  should  unwillingly  believe 
that  it  had  any. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  Impostors  appeared, 
Cumberlatid  attempted  a  new  species  of  writing, 
and  produced  his  novel  of  ^ruittif^/.  This  degraded 
branch  of  composition  few  men  of  talent  are  will- 
ing to  cultivate,  because  they  fear  to  be  confounded 
with  that  herd  of  scribblers  whose  effusions  of 
folly  or  obscenity  rank  under  the  general  denomi- 
nation of  novels.  Yet,  while  such  an  abuse  of 
fiction  is  to  be  lamented,  the  philosopher  and  the 
moralist  see,  by  one  intuitive  glance  of  thought^ 
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how  noble  and  powerful  an  instrument  is  rema 
ing  inert  and  unoperative,  because  its  name 
vileness,  and  its  uses,  hitherto,  have  been  too  ofl 
foolish,  or  disgraceful.  Some  of  our  greatest  na 
however,  have  not  disdained  to  employ  ima 
nary  narratives,  as  vehicles  for  conveying  to  t 
world  their  opinions  upon  life ;  and  the  practi 
of  such  writers  as  Sir  Thomas  More,  of  Bacon, 
Harrington,  Swift,  Johnson,  and  Voltaire,  not 
mention  those  who  have  written  works  of  ficti 
for  less  exalted  purposes,  might  dignify  any  thi 
beyond  the  power  of  subsequent  depreciatic 
An  epic  is,  in  modem  times,  a  thing  no  less  (i 
graded  than  a  novel ;  yet,  were  there  now  a  m 
living,  with  genius  capable  of  success,  would 
hesitate  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  Homer,  Virg 
Tasso,  Camoens,  and  -Milton,  because  inferi 
writers  have  prostituted  the  appellation  ? 

I  rejoice  that  Cumberland  was  influenced  1 
no  such  motives,  or  we  had  never  seen  Aru 
del^  and  I  had  lost  one  pleasure,  which  is  mo 
than  man  can  afford  to  lose.  I  consider  this  iiO\ 
as  entitled  to  hold  a  very  distinguished  place,  ai 
as  a  production  possessing  a  more  than  usual  pc 
tion  of  fancy,  elegance,  and  interest.  It  was  wri 
ten  under  some  disadvantages  while  Cumberlai 
was  at  Brighthelmstone,  and  sent  to  the  press 
fast  as  it  was  composed.  He  seems,  however, 
have  had  an  accurate  notion  of  its  merits,  and  d 
clares  that  notion  without  much  reserve^ 


inecQuracieruizirunaet  isaiawo  wiiaaa^rec 
of  chivalrous  refiD«neDt  aad  loftioess  of  honoar, 
which,  witboutcarryiD^him  beyond  nature,  makei 
him  such  a  being  as  we  behold  with  deligbt,  and 
long  to  imitate.  His  dignity  of  feeling  never  de- 
generates into  arrogance,  nor  his  graceful  and  be< 
coming  pride  into  haughttaess.  His  conduct  ii 
that  of  a  perfect  gentleman,  undebased  by  any 
affectation. 

His  inOwluctioD  into  the  family  of  LoidG. 
coincides,  in  some  particulars,  so  strongly  with 
Cnmberland's  own  introduction  into  the  family  of 
Lord  Halifox,  that,  as  1  have  already  d>eerved,  it 
hlways  appeared  to  me  intended  to  allude  to  that 
circumstance.  I  do  not,  indeed,  mean  to  infer 
that  Cumberland  was  an  Arundel,  for  the  resem- 
blance aoon  ceases ;  but  in  all  those  regrets  whidi 
Arundel  pours  forth,  at  being  torn  from  his  college 
lolitode,  from  his  fovourite  studies,  and  from  hii 
academical  friends,  to  submit  to  political  duties, 
and  to  the  unvarying  ones  of  a  secretary's  office^ 
I  think  Cumberiand  intended  an  adambration  of 
bis  own  early  condition^  This  idea  is  strei^h- 
ened  in  me>  too,  when  I  remember  that  he  owed 
bis  promotloD  to  his  father's  services  during  ao 
election,  and  that  Arundel  is  patronised  by  Lord 
G-  for  the  very  same  reason.    (See  Letter  II). 
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DOT  can  I  ccnyeeture  why  he  delighted  to  draw  that 
chiractec  with  such  qualities  as  could  excite  only 
uamingled  deteatation.  The  reader  hardly  believes 
that  auch  a  son  as  ArmtUl  could  have  spniBg 
from  so  degenerate  a  stock,  and  the  c<mtra8t,  so  for 
frosK  faeighteaing  the  virtues  of  the  descendant; 
teoda  rather  to  diminish  oat  admiration  of  them, 
from  the  operatiDn  of  that  prejudice  so  common  in 
life,  by  which  we  extend,more  or  lessitheignominy 
of  a  single  member  to  all  the  branches  of  a  &mily^ 
There  seems  to  havebe^i  no  sufficient  motive  for 
assigning  to  Dr.  Anmdel  so  much  nteanness ;  it  hai 
no  influence  upon  the  narrative,  and  might,  there- 
fore, have  been  spared  with  great  advanti^  to 
the  reader's  feelings. 

In  the  character  of  Lady  G.  Cumberland  baa 
certainly  **  set  virtue  upon  ice,"  to  use  his  own 
words ;  but  so  &r  from  falling,  I  hardly  think  tlut 
she  slipa.  Her  husband  treats  her  with  scorn, 
and  she  indemnifies  herself  for  his  neglect,  in  the 
respectful  and  ccnsolii^  attentions  of  another. 
These  attentions  lead  to  notlung  that  is  criminal, 
«id  shall  it  be  denied  to  a  wounded  heart  to  reposi 
upon  the  bosom  that  would  shelter,  but  which 
harbours  no  thought  that  would  wrcmg  it  ?  In  the 
letters  of  the  Honourable  Mr$.  Dormer  to  Lady  O. 
there  are  many  arguments  justificatory  of  her 
friend's  conduct,  and  which,  whether  Cumberland 
meant  them  to  be  so,  or  not,  are  absolutely  unan* 
swerable. 


which  Arundel  employ  a  iu  defence  of  dueltiDg,  and 
which  are  derived  rather  from  the  practice  itself, 
than  from  any  abstract  coDsideration  of  its  neces- 
sity and  propriety.  Id  the  person  of  Arundel^ 
Cumberland  employs  that  mode  of  reasoning 
ivhich  men,  who  adopt  the  system,  must  always 
use  in  .their  own  viDdicatioo,  nor  will  I  deny 
that  it  is  plausible,  and  apparently  conclusive ; 
but,  the  reply  of  Moritake  embraces  the  more  ra- 
tional view  of  the  question  ;  and  though  it  may  be 
true  that  the  world  will  act  with  Arundel^  while 
they  think  with  his  friend,  nothing  more  is  proved 
by  the  fact,  than  that  error  is  more  powerful  than 
truth.  The  subject  is  one,  however,  that  has  been 
amply  discussed,  and  little  can  be  said  upon  it 
which  has  not  been  said  already.  It  has  l»d  its 
opponents  and  defenders,  nor  does  it  -appear 
that  the  practice  has  been  much  influenced  by 
either.  Attempts  have  been  made,  in  some  coua- 
tries,  to  supercede  the  supposed  necessity  of  duel- 
ing by  the  institution  .of  a  court  of  honour,  to 
which  individuals  should  be  amenable  for  those 
offences  that  are  now  beyond  the  cognizance  of  law ; 
but  there  was  so  little  that  could  be  deBnitely 
ascertaiQed,8o  little  of  positive  injury  that  could  be 
eBtabliBhed,in  actions  which  operated  on  the  imagi- 
nation rather  than  on  the  reason,  and  so  diflicult  It 
proved  to  apportion  punishments  for  misdemea- 
nors, where  so  much  depended  upon  local  and 
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temporary  circumstances,  that  the  schemes  have 
generally  failed.  Id  France,  such  a  plan  was  «Qce 
matured,  and  reduced  to  practice,  by  the  Marquis 
of  Fenelon,  uncle  to  the  archbishop  of  Cambrai; 
but  though  supported  by  Louis  XIV.  by  the  prince 
of  Conde,  and  by  most  of  the  great  generals  of 
the  age,  men  whose  motives  nobody  could  sus- 
pect, the  undertaking  languished  only  for  a  short 
time,  and  gradually  sunk  into  oblivion; 

It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  say,  that  Cum- 
berland  has  advanced  more  plausible  arguments  id 
defence  of  this  practice^  than  any  that  I  have  else- 
vbere  met  with.  They  have  a  shew  of  solidity  in 
them,  and  in  some  respects  an  actual  authority, 
arising  from  the  want  of  any  other  legitimate  and 
acknowledged  mode  of  redress  for  particular  iq- 
Bults.  Yet  I  would  hope  something  as  conclusive 
might  be  urged  in  support  of  a  dignified  fqrbear- 
ADce ;  at  least  I  thought  so,  when  I  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  io  Nubilia, 

"  It  is  to  be  regretted,"  I  have  there  observed, 
"  that  the  invention  of  man  has  yet  discovered  no 
milder  composition  for  offence  than  the  destruc- 
tion of  lifef  or  at  least  the  risk  of  that  destruction  ; 
and  especially  when  we  consider  the  insignificance 
<tf  the  causes  that  too  frequently  lead*  to  the  dis- 
graceful practice  of  duelling.  I  do  not  know  how 
a  man,  who  is  a  father,  ahusband,  a  son,  or  .a  bro- 
ther, acquits  himself  to  his  own  conscience  when 
Reenters  the  field  for  such  a  purpose :  nor,  if  hit^ 
9K      ' 


the4>elief  that  be  has  not  committed  murder.  The 
plea  of  personal  defence  is  futile ;  for  in  this  coun- 
try persoiml  safety  is  not  so  wholly  at  the  mercy 
of  indtvidual  rancour.  There  are  laws,  add  vi- 
gorous oaesi  if  we  choose  to  fly  to  them.  As  to 
the  justification  of  honour,  I  tremble  to  thiDk  bow 
that  will  avail  them  at  the  judgment  seat  of  God. 
-  For,  what  is  this  honour?  Its  most  bigotted  fol- 
lowers cannot  solve  the  question.  They  will  tell 
you,  thatiftheydonotchallfeBge,  or  accept  a  chal- 
lenge, under  certain  circumstances,  they  will  not 
be  held  as  men  of  honour ;  that  is,  they  will  be 
disowned  by  a  few  profligate,  vain,  and  immoral 
beings,  for  whose  good  opinion  they  »e  to  nsk 
their  life.  What  an  absurdity !  Why,  it  is  an 
emancipation — it  is  a  freedom— it  is  a  glorious  li- 
berty, to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  <A«r  opinion.  No 
good,  no  wise,  no  virtuous  man,  will  despise  them ; 
and,  what  is  of  infinitely  greater  importance,  their 
God  will  not  despise  them. 

'*  If  I  am  challenged  I  have  but  two  things  to 
consider :  have  I  given  offence  ?  have  I  acted 
wrong  ?  If  I  have,  it  becomes  me,  as  a  ratiomil 
being,  and  it  is  my  duty  as  a  cbriatiau,  to  ackuow- 
ledge  my  offence,  and  'to  repair  the  wrong  I  have 
committed.  If  he,  wh(»n  I  have  offended  or  io- 
jured,  be  not  satisfied  with  this,  1  have  no  m«e  to 
do :  I  have  done  toi^rds  him  all  that  would  be 
required  0f  tne  by  my  Crettor ;  and  shall  I  dare  to 
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shed  my  blood,  to  appease  man's  proud  ai 
tanperate  passions  ?  On  tb^  other  hand,  ii 
otkxkded  or  injured,  let  me,  if  I  can,  practi 
sublime  virtue  of  forgiveness ;  if  I  cannot,  '. 
demand  that  concession  which  I  feel  I  woul 
self  make;  if  this  be  denied,  let  tf^  notse 
blood.  These  should  be  the  arguments  of  ] 
man ;  these  should  be  the  reflections  of  a  chr 
Is  it  the  part  of  wisdom  to  ascertain  guilt  or 
ceace  by  an  ordeal  scarcely  less  absurd  ths 
burning  plough^shares  ?  No  .matter  how  m 
scDf  in  tl^  wrong ;  if  I  have  more  skill  tha 
adversary,  or  if  a  lucky  chance  should  aid  m* 
I  wound  or  kill  him,  I  am  immediately  transfi 
ioto  a  man  of  honour !  Nay,  if  we  both 
without  any  personal  injury,  provided  we 
each  of  us,  fired  off  a  loaded  pistol,  why  thi 
are  both  men  of  honour  I  What  a  despicab 
phistry  it  is  l^' 

What  my  opinion  was  whea  I  wrote  this,  i 
is :  I  still  think  that  a  man  might  reject  a 
lenge  upon  such  motives,  which,  if  distil 
calmly,  and  fearlessly  avowed,  would  secure 
£com  every  imputation  on  his  honour,  except 
haps,  among  those  whose  opinions  it  is  no  h< 
to  value.— -I  now  return  to  ArtmdeL 

The  character  of  Lady  Louim  G.  is  dra^ 
glowing  colours*  She  has  much  of  that  sjsnsil 
Dobleness,  and  candour,  of  that  ardent  fii 
jouth^  and  that  fervent  enthusiasm  of  love»  vi 
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rvoussc^au  nas  given  lu  neiotse,  one  is  spnguuy 
and  Entbusiastief ;  above  disguise  and  above  tice^ 
She  trembles  once,  ind^d^  upon  the  brink  of  it^ 
when  she  offers  to  elope  with  Arundel;  but  evert 
then  she  preserves  the  esteem  of  the  reader,  .fipom 
the  ingenuousness  with  which  she  actd,  ^nd  the 
hiotives  that  influence  her. 
-  Her  friend  and  companion,  Lady  Jane  S.  has 
equal  sensibility  of  heart,  with  somewhat  more 
solidity  of  mind.  Her  playful  vivacity  and  arch- 
ness of  raillery  are  very  pleasingly  exhibited,  aod 
the  energy  of  virtue  with  which  she  dismisses  her 
brother  to  the  field  of  battle  is  highly  interesting. 
I  could  wish,  however,  that  Cumberland  had  made 
her'  less  communicative  upon  her  love  for  Mor/* 
lake.  The  description  of  their  amorous  moments j 
of  theif  solitary  rambles,  when  passion  sometimes 
mastered  prudence,  and  when  the  ftiture  husband 
dwelt  with  ardour  upon  joys  to  come,  of  all  their 
little  anticipations  of  expected  bliss,  and  all  the  fond 
niurmurings  of  requited  affection,  are  topics  which  a 
woman  should  hardly  expatiate  upon  even  to  a  wo- 
man. With  all  Lady  Jane*s  imputed  frankness  of 
character,  I  cannot  but  deem  this  display  of  it  be-* 
yond  the  limits  of  female  propriety. 

In  Captain  John  Arundel,  Cumberland  has 
very  successfully  depicted  a  frank,  rough,  and 
nianly  sea-oflScerj  a  charactei*  in  which  he  totally 
failed  in  his  cotoedy  of  The  Brothers.  He  has 
done  this  too  without  any  profusion  of  techoical 
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feiigtiajpe,  like  Smollett,  to  which,  indeed»I  i 
BOt  suppose  him  adequate.     He  has  preser 
the  spirit  of  the  riesemblance,  without  copy     | 
blemishes. 

Mortlake  is  a  very  .interesting  personage, 
ardent,   less  enthusiastic  than  Arundelj    I 
more  sobriety  of  judgment,  and  more  piety  c 
duct.     The  moderation  of  his  wishes  make     I 
worthy  of  the  prosperity  he*  encounters,  ai 
humility  with  which  he  receives  it  is  a«pleasi 
surance  that  he  will  not  abuse  it, 
•    I  question  if  any  writer  ever  disposed  of  hi 
lacters  at  the  conclusion  of  a  work,  }n  a  m 
that  more  completely  satisfies  the  reader,  than  <    i 
berland  has  done  in  this  novel.     The  union  < 
two  friends  with  their  respective  mistresses, 
are  also  the  friends  of  each  other,  their  resii    i 
ID  the  same  neighbourhood,  and  their  mutu 
fection,  present  such  a  picture  of  conjugal    i 
domestic  felicity,  that  the  mind  reposes  upo    I 
most  pleasing  association  of  ideas,  while  the 
such  an  air  of  probability  pervades  the  whole.    I 
)ve  are  hardly  conscious  of  the  fiction. 

The  passion  of  love  is  exhibited  in  this 
with  nearer  approaches  to  reality  than  has 
done  by  any  of  our  noviel  writers,  if  Richai    i 
perhaps  be  excepted. ,  In  Fielding  it  is  coml    i 
with  too  much  pedantry,  and  in  Smollett  wit 
much  licentiousness.     The  antiquated  raptui 
the  heroes  of  former  times^  though  probably    : 
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wholly  unlike  the  practice  of  the  age  in  wfaieh  the 
authors  lived,  have  very  little  in  them  to  attract  a 
modern  reader.  Their  adoring  rants,  or  their  un- 
awed  boldness,  disgust  rather  than  amuse :  while 
their  affectation  of  ceremoaious  courtesy  provoka 
only  ridicule.  Th^  have  no  love :  they  have  only 
gallantry:  <^  qui  n^  est  point  Panwurj'*  sayslAoQtes* 
quieu^,  ^^  mai^  le  deiicat^  mais  le  legei\  mais  k 
perpetuel  mensonge  de  Famour.^^ 

Cumberland  has  certainly  avoided  this  fiigid 
counterfeit  in  Arundel.  He  has  given  to  the  most 
endearing,  the  most  powerful,  and  the  mostde* 
▼ated  passion  of  the  human  heart,  all  that  digniQr) 
fervour,  and  eleganoe,  which  truly  belong  to  it, 
but  which  as  few  are  capable  of  feeling  as  of  de* 
scribing.  Nor  does  he  deviate  into  the  oth^  ex- 
treme of  romantic  extravagance.  He  has  happily 
caught  the  gmceful  medium,  and.  displayed  a  pic- 
ture the  most  agreeable  and  fescinating  of  aoy 
novelist  in  the  language. 

I  deliver  this  opinion  at  some  peril,  for  my  ac- 
quaintance with  English  novels,  except  with  those 
which  arie  admitted  into  every  library  for  their  ex- 
cellence, is  very  limited.  They  are  books  into  which 
I  seldom  look,  unless  recommended  by  some  one  in 
whose  judgment  I  can  securely  confide :  nor  had  I 
read  even  Cumberland's  novels  till  my  present  un* 

dertaking  rendered  it  necessary.  Perhaps,  therrfore, 

• 

•  Esprit  des  LoU,    Tom.  HI.  Ut.  xxviH.  ch.  22. 
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tbdre  may  be  others  qualifi^  to  dispute  this  pecuj- 
liar  praise  which  I  have  bestowed  upon  Arundel. 

I  wish,  however,  that  Cumberland  had  airways 
regulated  bis  imagination  with  the  same  sobriety 
that  he  exercised  in  his  Observe.  There  are  sonte 
parts  6f  this  work  which,  though  not  obscene,  are 
certainly  indelicate,  if  not  indecent*  I  shall  not 
specify  them,  for  it  would  only  serve  as  an  inde^ 
to  what  might  better  be  expunged ;  but  Cumber** 
kmdknaw  the  transgression,  and  endeavoured  to 
mitigate  it  in  an  advertiaement.prefixed  to  the  third 
edition  of  the  book.  His  justification,  however, 
is  but  the  last  resource  of  a  man  who  will  not  plead 
guilty,  and  must  therefore  say  something, 

"  Let  them  'reflect,'*  he  observes,  "  upon  the 
habits  of  an  author,  who  has  been  long  in  the 
practice  of  writing  for  the  stage,  which  is  a  pro- 
vince of  the  art  that  naturally  requires  a  strong 
cast  of  characters,  and  a  striking  relief  of  light  and 
shade*  Accustomed  to  compress  his  energies 
within  a  stated  compass,  the  dramatic  writer  must 
not  let  his  fable  slumber,  or  his  language  creep : 
that  tantalizing  and  minute  precision  in  developing 
the  passions,  which  the  French  novelists  are  so 
expert  in,  he  will  neither  have  the  teisure,  nor 
perhaps  the  talents,  to  pursue;  and  in  his  hand 
the  pencil,  whether  it  traces  the  adventures  of  a 
novel,  or  the  incidents  of  a  play,  will  colour  highly, 
without  attention  to  those  fine  and  deUcate  grada* 

t      ' 


dious  to  excel  in." 

What  vindicatioD  there  is  in  this  paragraph,  I 
will  leave  the  reader  to  discover.  Some  such  so^ 
phistry  might  beurged  in  dei«nce  of  any  deliii-> 
quenoy.  A  thief-taker  might  commit  a  robbery, 
and  afterwards  plead  in  extenuation,  that  he  had 
been  so  long  accustomed,  in  his  profession,  to  all 
the  details  of  stealing,  that  some  excuse  must  be 
made  for  bim.  But  Cumberland's  appeal  is  refiited 
by  his  own  practice.  In  his  plays  he  rarely  trei' 
passes  upon  decency  :  why  then  in  his  novels  ?— 
Because  the  act  could  not  be  censured  with  that 
immediate  disapprobation  which  is  exercised  io  a 
theatre  when  the  audience  is  displeased. 
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CHAP.  XXIII, 

Emboldened  by  the  success  of  Arundel,  Cum^ 
berland  wfiies  his  novel  of  Henry. — His  adver^' 
tisement  to  it. — Borrows  the  initial  chapters  from 
Fielding.— TA«  characters  examined.-^Svsxs 
May,  a  mere  wanton. — Severe  censure  of  Cunt" 
berland  for  his  indelicacy. — ^Possessed  no  powers 
of  humour. — Exemplified.''^ A  minute  examina^ 
tion  of  the  characters^  sentiments^  and  incidents 
of  this  novel. — Cumberland  very  successful  in 
delineating  the  passion  of  love. — Brief  account 
of  John  de  Lancaster. — Inferior  both  to 
Arundel  anrf  Henry. 

Emboldened  by  the  success  of  ^rtmc?^/,  Cum- 
berland sat  down  to  the  composition  of  Henry ^  a 
work  more  extensive  in  its  scope,  and  apparently 
laboured  with  more  assiduity.  The  incidents  are 
mote  numerous,  the  characters  more  contrasted 
and  developed,  and  the  whole  work  i^  evidently 
the  result  of  a  belief  that  the  author  waB  qualified 
to  contest,  with  the  highest  names  in  our  langui^e, 
for  the  palm  of  supremacy  in  the  construction  of  a 
novel.  The  existence  of  this  belief  is,  to  me, 
sufficiently  manifested  in  the  short  Advertisement 
to  the  Reader.  Cumberland  did  not  usually  as« 
siime  a#>fty  tone,  though  he  was  never  without  a 
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due  consciousness  of  his  own  merits :  but  Id  the 
following  paragraph  he  talks  with  the  confidence 
of  a  man  who  exacts,  rather  than  solicits,  appro- 
bation. 

^*  It  is  a  custom/'  says  he,  *^  with  some  authors, 
to  introduce  their  works  by  a  prefatory  appeal  to 
the  candour  of  the  reader,  and  circumstances  may 
undoubtedly  combine  to  justify  the  measure;  but 
when  a  man  acts  from  his  own  free  motives  in  re- 
sorting to  the  press,  how  can  he  be  warranted  for 
intruding  on  the  public  without  a  proper  confi- 
dence in  his  powers  for  entertaining  them  ?  True 
respect  to  the  reader  refers  itself  to  his  judgment, 
and  makes  no  attempts  upon  his  pity.  The  pur- 
chaser of  these  volumes  would  have  just  reason  to 
complain  of  his  bargain,  if  he  were  to  find  nothing 
in  them  but  a  sample  of  my  modesty  in  the  pre- 
&ce,  and  a  long  dull  story  at  the  end  of  it ;  and  I 
should  only  prove  that  I  thought  more  meanly  of 
his  taste  than  of  piy  own  talents,  were  I  to  presume 
that  he  could  be  well  pleased  with  a  production  of 
which  my  own  opinion  wa&so  very  humble,  as  to 
stand  in  need  of  an  apology  for  presenting  it  to 
uim.  I  therefore  hold  it  as  fair  dealing  to  premise, 
that  if  these  volumes  do  not  merit  his  approbation, 
they  have  small  claim  upon  his  candour,  forasmuch 
as  they  have  been  carefully  and  deliberately  writ- 
ten, some  years  having  passed  since  the  first  hand 
was  put  to  thi^m;  during  which  no.  diligence  has 
been  spared  to  make  them  worthy,  both  4n  style 
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and  matter,  of  that  generous  public,  who  are  so 
justly  entitled  to  every  grateful  exertion  on  my 
part,  and  to  whose  future  iavours  it  is  my  best  am- 
bition to  aspire/' 

There  is  an  amusing  mixture  of  diffidence  and 
presumption  in  this  address.  The  author  thinks 
he  has  no  right  to  insult  the  public  by  doubting 
the  merit  of  his  o£Eering :  and  yet  he  makes  an  ap* 
peal  to  their  generosity.  Justice,  howevier,  was 
all  he  should  hare  loftily  demanded,  secure  in  his 
right  to  it.  It  is  only  the  feeble  and  the  erfiug 
who  need  ask  from  generosity  what  they  cannot 
hope  from  equity. 

The  novel  of  Henry  bears  internal  evidence  of 
having  been  "  carefully  and  deliberately  written,' ' 
though  it  is  doubtful  whether  its  excellence  be  in 
proportion  to  that  care  and  deliberation.  Assidu- 
ous application  may  sometimes  bestow  upon  a  pro- 
duction a  cold  freedom  from  error,  without  giving 
it  that  vigorous  animation  which  works  of  imagtf 
nation  frequently  derive  from  a  lucky  rapidity  of 
execution.  That  which  is  glowingly  struck  off 
<^  at  a  heat/'  (to  use  the  phrase  employed  by  Dry- 
den  in  characterizing  the  celerity  with  which  he 
composed  his  matchless  ode,)  possesses  commonly 
a  fervour  of  execution  which  more  than  redeems 
those  minute  inaccuracies  that  patient  labour  mi^t 
have  escaped. 

Cumberland  has  borrowed,  in  this  work»  the 
initial  chapters  from  Fielding;  and  he  «has  bor- 
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rowed  them  only  to  disfigure  his  production.  In 
Fielding  himself,  they  have  always  appeared  to  me 
as  blemishes :  they  interrupt  the  course  of  the  J2ar« 
ration,  and  give  an  air  of  pedantry  to  the  wbole.-^ 
But  Cumberland,  who  wanted  humour  to  make 
them  tolerable,  seems  to  have  adopted  the  prac*- 
tice  only  because  it  was  Fielding's,  and  because 
they  supplied  him  with  opportunities  of  talking 
about  himself  and  his  opinions.  Sometimes,  in- 
deed, he  has  made  them  injudiciously  subservient 
to  the  anticipation  of  the  story, by  telling  the  reader 
what  the  subsequent  book  is  to  contain. 

What  may  be  called  the  action  or  fable  of  this 
novel,  is  contrived  with  considerable  ingenuity; 
and  it  was  to  this  skilful  concatenation  of  the  in- 
cidents, I  suppose,  that  Cumberland  devoted  that 
care  and  deliberation  he  so  emphatically  announces 
in  his  advertisement.  In  Arundel  there  is  very 
little  plot,  but  a  great  deal  of  sentiment.  Here 
there  is  much  bustle  and  intrigue,  and  little  senti- 
ment. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  the 
interest  of  the  narrative  is  so  equably  maintained, 
that  it  never  slumbers  in  the  imagination.  An 
sCgreeable  degree  v  of  suspense  is  excited  from  the 
first  to  the  last,  and  such  a  diversity  of  incidents 
is  embraced  in  the  work,  that  as  soon  as  one  event 
is  dismissed,  another  is  brought  forward  to  provoke 
attention. 

The  hero  is  introduced  to  the  reader's  notice  in 
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a  ibabner  very  unlike  the  ordinary  plan  of  ordi- 
nary writers,  and  truly  illustrative  of  the  precept 
^f  Horace ; 

Notkjumum  exfulg&rt^  ted  exjkmo  dare  lucem. 

He  appears  upon  the  lowest  step  of  human  life^ 
and  gradually  ascends  to  the  highest,  by  a  course 
of  events^  all  of  which  are  transacted  under  our 
inspection^ 

One  striking  defect,  however,  id  the  manage* 
ment  of  the  story,  is  the  discloure  of  Henry's  birth 
to  the  reader,  while  it  still  remains  a  mystery  to 
himself;  and  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that 
we  have  no  longer  any  sympathy  with  those  hopes 
and  fears  that  agitate  his  bosom  as  often  as  his  on*  . 
gin  becomes  the  object  of  his  thoughts. 

Henvtf^  however,  is  a  very  interesting  cha- 
racter. He  has,  of  course,  all  those  attributes  be- 
stowed upon  him  which  are  to  be  found  rather  in 
the  writer*s  fancy  than  in  the  scenes  of  actual  life, 
as  concentered  in  one  person  ;  but  as  they  are  ju- 
diciously brought  into  action,  no  extraordinary 
occatsions  being  invented  merely  for  the  display  of 
extraordinary  virtues,  their  exhibition  in  him 
aiwakens  only  a  pleasing  enthusiasm  in  the  mind, 
a  generous  desire,  and  wish,  that  we  knew  such  a 
man  among  our  own  friends  or  acquaintance* 

Susan  May  is  a  mere  wanton,  decorated  with 
more  alluring  colours  than  any  author  should  have 
employed  who  wishes  not  to  confound  the  distinc* 
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tiom  hetmeefk  vice  and  virtiue*  I  Imve  said^  aC 
p.  443  of  this  volume,  that  Cumberiapd,  in  aome 
of  his  writings,  ^*  needed  only  to  employ  a  cor* 
responding  licentiousness  of  expression  to  rank 
with  the  corrupters  of  public  morals  -/'  and  it  was 
chiefly  in  allusion  to  some  of  the  scenes  between 
Henry  and  Sumn  that  I  delivered,  so  severe  aa  opi« 
nion>.  Every  reader  of  Henry^  however,  wiU  tes^-* 
tify  its  truth ;  and  I  am  sorry  that  it  is  so.  The 
licentiousness  of  Fielding  and  Smollett  has  been 
justly  inveighed  against ;  but  Cumberland  exceeds 
them  both.  He  seems  to  have  delighted  in  a  stu« 
died  and  insidious  embellishment  of  ideas- and  si- 
tuations, which,  by  being  robbed  of  some  of  their 
grossness,  become  so  much  the  more  dangerous : 
and  he  has  laboured  to  invest  the  person,  who  is 
most  immoral  in  these  scenes,  with  a  general  love- 
liness of  character,  a  softness,  benevolence,  and 
sensibility  of  heart,  which  wins  upon  our  affections, 
and  soothes  our  reason  into  acquiescence.  Svmm 
May  is,  indeed,  the  most  interesting  female  in  the 
work;  not  perhaps  the  most  guilty,  for  Foamy 
Claypole  is  made  to  share  that  pre-eminence  with 
her ;  but  she  unites  to  her  libidinous  appetites 
other  quidities  of  so  disgusting  a  character,  that  we 
feeloniy  unmingled  detestation,whileiSiisa»ishardly 
hated  even  when  the  full  extent  of  her  criminality 
18  developed  before  us*  This  perversion  of  the 
power  of  fiction  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous that  can  be  employed  ;  for  while  it  can  be 
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believed  that  wanton  profligacy  may  exist  in  con- 
junction  with  every  virtue  but  its  own  opposite^ 
many  will  be  found  to  practise  the  vice,  who  have 
BO  other  claims  to  the  endearing  moral  qualitiesi 
but  what  are  to  be  found  in  the  illusions  of  their 
own  bosoms. 

It  Avill  not  be  necessary  to  examine  this  novel 
with  much  minuteness.  Its  copiousness  of  cha* 
racter  and  incident,  indeed,  would  render  such  an 
undertaking  tediously  prolix.  I  shall  dismiss  it, 
therefore,  with  a  few  general  observations  upon 
particular  parts^ 

Cumberland  had  no  powers  of  humour,  and  as 
often  as  he  attempt  it,  so  often  he  inevitably 
fails*  In  Henry  he  has  frequently  sought  to  imi- 
tate the  quaintness  of  Fielding,  but  the  endeavour 
always  leads  to  disappointment.  Where  can  be 
found  more  pedantry  and  affectation,  for  example^ 
than  in  the  following  paragraph  from  the  first 
chapter ! 

*'  There  is  a  voice,  a  look,  a  tone,  in  truth  and 
innocence,  which  holds  a  sympathy  with  the  hearts 
of  those,  on  whom  their  evidences  light,  irresist^ 
ibly  impressive*  What  honest  Zachary  wore  in 
ifisibosom,  under  his  left  ribs,  was  fairly  made  by 
nature  of  real  flesh  and  blood,  and  not  of  flint  or 
adamant,  or  any  such  impenetrable  substance  atf 
she  sometimes  puts  in  the  place  of  better  work« 
manship  and  softer  materials,  whereby  the  owners 
become,  as  it  ivere,  casemated  and  bomb  proof 
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against  all  besiegers,  of  which  number  pity  and 
compassion,  though  in  appearance  the  most  gen<- 
tle,  are  in  ikct  among  the  most  importunate  and 
persevering ;  insomuch  that  the  said  Zachary  had  no 
sooner  heard  these  words>  and  reconnoitered  the 
signs  and  symbols  of  truth  and  innocence,  which 
accompanied  them,  than  he  felt  something  like  a 
string  or  chord  vibrating  and  tingling  in  the  aforesaid 
region  under  his  ribs,  which  running  along  the  ducts 
and  channels  that  communicated  with  his  tongue, 
pu^  that  little  member  into  motion,  and  produced 
the  following  words  :**— 

Surely  this  is  beneath  contempt ;  but  if  the  au- 
thor thought  it  humour,  who,  that  could  have  pa^ 
^ience  to  write  so,  might  not  produce  volumes  of 
humour?  The  reader  will  remember  also,  that 
Htnry  is  coupled  with  the  Observer^by  Cumberland, 
as  one  of  those  works  in  which  his  harmony  and 
perspicuity  of  style  was  so  conspicuous:  let  him 
therefore  examine  the  pi£ceding  paragraph,  and 
when  he  has  enumerated  the  insomuches  and  the 
whereby's,  with  which  its  several  clauses  are  con- 
-nected ;  when  he  has  observed  that  the  whole  is 
but  one  period,  and  that  the  idea  is  confusedly 
protracted  from  member  to  member,  then  let  him 
decide  in  which  part  of  it  harmony  or  clearness  is 
most  distinctly  visible. 

Let  me,  indeed,  finally  declare,  that  no  man  ever 
formed  a  notion  more  erroneous  th^n  Cumberland 
did,  >vhen  he  believed  that  he  had  written  a  style 
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of  such  excellence  in  his  Observer  wad  in  this  work« 
Were  it  necessary  to  my  purpose  I  could  produce 
iiftumerable  instances  to  disprove  this  belief :  in- 
stances more  numerous  than  any  reader  would 
have  patience  to  peruse.  My  own  opinion  is,  that 
his  diction  is  remarkable  fori  obscurity,  and  I  have 
^en  hopelessly  relinquished  all  attempts  to  detect 
his  meaning  beneath  the  cumbrous  weight  of  words 
and  the  perplexing-  involution  of  sent^ces  with 
wbich  he  has  oppressed  it;  I  would  be  understood 
to  say  this,  however,  only  of  hi^  Observer  and  of 
Henry.,  In  his  plays,  and  in  Arundelyhh  diction  is 
very  often  elegant,  harmonious,  and  perspicuous. 

I  will  exhibit  one  more  instance  of  Cumberland's 
abortive  efforts  to  be  humorous.  The  following  is 
the  description  of  Zaehary*s  immersion  in  a  mill 
pond,  in  consequence  of  his  horse  being  frightened 
by  the  clamour  of  a  duck. 

^'  The  duck,  who  had  a  friend  at  home,  took  her 
flight  towards  the  mill,  vociferating  most  incon- 
tinently by  the  way,  till  she  had  called  out  the 
miller's  dog,  who  sallied  forth  in  her  defence  with 
all  possible  alacrity,  bristling  every  hair  with  ardour 
for  revenge,  and  rushing  to  the  ford,  where  the 
flouncing  and  dashing  of  the  waters  directed  him  to 
the  scene  of  action.  Without  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation, this  amphibious  animal  plunged  into  the 
stream,  at  the  very  moment  when  Zachary's  fate 
hung  upon  the  balance,  and  the  nymph  of  tb^ 
brook  was  preparing  to  receive  him  in  her  arms. 

2L 
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His  head,  according  the  principles  of  action  and 
re-action  of  elastic  bodies,  had  taken  a  tour  through 
the  segment  of  a  parabola,  and  was  now  in  its  de- 
clination towards  the  crupper  of  old  BettVj  when 
the  avenger  of  the  duck  seized  the  skirt  of  his 
coat,  and  spite  of  all  impedinoents,  which  staytape 
and  buckram  could  oppose  to  his  gripe,  took  M 
fiist  a  hold,  and  gave  the  luckless  ^  accoucheur  80 
heafty  a  tug  in  the  crisis  of  vacillation,  that  he 
came  backwards  into  the  pool,  and  terrible  was 
the  fell  thereof/' 

I  commit  this  to  the  reader's  judgment.  If  he 
can  possibly  require  conviction  of  its  futility,  do 
arguments  of  mine  can  reach  him« 

Cumberland  seldom  succeeds  when  he  has  to 
frame  a  diction  for  characters  in  low  life ;  he  had 
seen  litt!eofit,and  knew  nothing  of  its  peculiarities 
of  manner  and  language.  Hence,  the  deficiency 
in  such  scenes  in  Henry ^  and  hence  the  excellence 
o(  Arundel^  the  incidents  of  which  being  uaiformly 
placed  in  elevated  society,  the  ideas  and  phrase- 
ology  are  elegantly  appropriate. 

A  disregard  of  probability  in  producing  events, 
is  the  common  reproach  of  novel  writers,  and  Cum* 
berland  is  not  free  from  it.  Fielding  was  usually 
very  scrupulous  in  avoiding  this  feult,  especially 
in  TomJ&neSf  though  even  he  sometimes  committed 
it;  butCumberland  never  hesitates,  whenever  there 
is  occasion,  to  produce  a  most  miraculous  concur- 
rence of  circumstances,  very  useful  to  himself,  but 
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very  offensive  to  his  readers.  Such  is  the  meeting 
between  Henry  and  Delapoer  at  sea^  and  the  in- 
troduction of  Bowsey  at  the  same  time. 

From  Fielding,  who  was  his  model,  he  has  bor- 
rowed many  defects.  Among  others  we  find  in 
him  that  universal  ascription  of  all  excellence  to 
his  characters  when  the  existence  of  that  excel- 
lence is  requisite  for  the  occasion.  The  JinesU. 
the  bravest^  the  noblesty  the  mos£  generou$j  the 
most  elegant  J  the  most  graceful^  &c.  are  epithets 
lavished  with  so  little  discrimination  that  they, 
become  at  last  ridiculous.  They  are  attributes 
which  the  author  never  seems  to  bestow  till  «ome 
occurrence  happens  in  which  they  must  be  asserted 
or  the  plot  deranged. 

Ill  supporting  the  consistency  of  his  characters 
Cumberland  often  feils.  Jemima  and  Stisan  both 
speak  a  language,  occasionally,  which  might  be 
uttered  in  the.  senate  without  impropriety:  but 
neither  Susan  nor  Jemima  are  prestimed  to  have 
had  that  education,  or  to  have  moved  in  that  sphere 
of  life  which  could  quaUfy  them  for  such  elegance 
of  diction.  The  one  is  a  rural  wanton^  and  the 
other  a  bestial  drunkard. 

There  is  one  excellence  which  I  think  belongs 
peculiarly  to  Cumberland,  and  that  is  in  support- 
ing a  scene  of  courtly  and  refined  altercation,  I 
know  no  writer  who  can  be  compared  to  Jiim  in 
this  respect.  If  he  had  to  exhibit  a  quarrel  be- 
tween two  porters  he  would  infallibly  display  only 

2  L2 
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an  impotent  endeavour  to  succeed :  but  vfhen  he 
represents  two  gentlemen  contentiously  engaged  he 
gives  them  at  once,  dignity,  acrimony,  and  a  chi« 
valrous  tone  of  sentiment  supported  by  an  exquisite 
felicity  of  style.  His  plays  have  many  scenes  that 
support  this  opinion:  and  the  tenth  chapter  of 
the  fourth  book  of  Henry,  is  an  admirable  instance 
of  this  power  which  he  possessed* 

Cumberland  excels,  also,  both  Fielding  and 
Smollett,  and  sometimes  even  Richardson,  in  his 
descriptions  of  female  grace  and  beauty^  Fielding 
and  Smollett  describe  their  women  like  voluptua* 
ries ;  Cumberland  like  a  lover.  In  them  wefind  ooly 
the  common  enumeration  of  charms  which  may 
inflame  desire,  in  Cumberland  such  as  may  awaken 
sentiment  and  respectful  feeling,  for  he  usually 
combines  them  with  some  moral  excellence  of 
which  they  are  made  only  the  visible  effects  or 
the  pleasing  associates.  He  utters  no  hyperboUcal 
raptures  at  the  imaginary  contemplation  of  bis 
females,  nor  exalts  them  to  divinities  by  giving 
them  charms  which  mere  mortals  never  possessed : 
he  soberly  and  dispassionately  celebrates  such  cor- 
poreal qualities  as  may  be  found  in  any  accidental 
assemblage  of  the  sex,  and  which,  having  all  the 
-weight  of  truth,  they  please  as  beauties  but  do  not 
strike  as  wonders. 

In  the  character  of  Ezekiel  DqWj  Cumberland 
made  a  fresh  exertion  of  his  benevolence,  and 
strove  to  excite  the  reader^s  good  will  for  an  itine^ 
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lant  methodist  preacher;  an  individual  whom  it 
has  long  been  the  custom  to  regard  with  a  mixture 
of  ridicule  and  contempt.  By  giving  him  active 
and  essential  piety,  by  making  him  humane,  zea- 
lous in  doing  good,  and  respectable  in  conduct,  he 
has  certainly  succeeded  in  displaying  one  methodist 
whom  it  is  possible  to  esteem.  His  quotations 
from  scripture  are  copious  and  appropriate ;  but  I 
am  afraid  they  are  sometimes  irreverent. 

Ladjf  Crowbertf  is  a  very  pleasingly  drawn.  Her 
husband  is  a  wretch  whose  end  no  one  pities. 
Isabella^  as  the  heroine  of  the  tale,  has 'received 
all  the  author's  most  elaborate  touches  and  is,  in 
many  parts,  pourtrayed  with  great  felici  cy .  But  her 
filial  piety  exalts  her  moral  character  I  fear  beyond 
what  it  is  capable  of  attaining  when  attained  in 
opposition  to  vehement  and  resistless  love.  She  has 
many  fascinating  qualities,  though  I  should  not 
think  her  so  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  an  admirer  as 
Lady  Louisa  6.  or  her  friend  Lady  Jane  in  ArmideL 

Of  Zachary  Cawdk  I  probably  think  less  fa- 
vourably than  the  author,  for  he  says,  in  his  Me^ 
fnairsj  that  he  drew  him  con  amore.  He  is  only 
one  of  a  species  :  he  will  never  constitute  a  dis- 
tinct genus.  He  sometimes  amuses,  but  when  he 
does,  it  is  rather  by  exaggeration  than  by  any  dis-^ 
play  of  nature.  His  wife,  Jemima,  might  have 
been  omitted,  and  the  narrative  had  proceeded  just 
as  regularly.    If  she  was  introduced  only  to  shew 
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that  faith  without  good  works,  is  merely  a  holy- 
cheat,  a  sanctimoDious  covering  to  hide  innate  de- 
pravity and  to  cloke  the  basest  actions,  the  labour 
was  superfluous.  Every  one  knew  that  who  knew 
how  to  join  two  propositions. 

Fanny  Ctaypole  is  drawn  with  some  skill.    The 
unbridled  fury  of  her  passions  leads  her,  on  all 
occasions,  to  violent  excesses,  and  whether  she 
loves  or  hates  she  is  equally  the  object  of  our 
terror  and    aversion.     Her  father  is  another  in- 
stance of  Cumberland's  willingness  to  degrade  the 
established  clergy  by  every  meanness  that  can  sully 
without  destroying  the  man.    Like  Joseph  Arundel^ 
he  is  a  despicable  sycophant,  who  fawns,  crawls, 
at)d  licks  the  dust  to  obtain  some  paltry,  mercenary 
end.    But  is  it  necessary,  is  it  prudent  or  patriotic, 
to  exhibit  such  vices  in  the  character  of  a  clergy- 
man ?  I  do  not  say  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
members  of  the  church:  but  when  it  is  considered 
how  potent  opinion  is  and  how  much  of  our  re- 
verence for  the  most  sacred  institutions  is  founded 
upon  that  frail  and  fickle  basis,  it  may  be  justly 
questioned  whether  much  political  evil  may  not 
eventually  result  from  the  too  great  freedom  of 
satire  in  holding  up  the  established  ministers  of 
religion  to  insult  and  derision.      Without  being 
fastidious,  also,  I  may  be  permitted  to  hint  that 
such  willingness  to  this  kind  of  freedom  is  some- 
what remarkable  in  the  son  and  great-'grandson  of 
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a  bishop,  and  in  a  man  who  often  employed  his 
pen  to  combat  the  enemies  of  the  church,  or  to 
promote  the  duties  of  its  members. 

The  episode  of  Blackford  is  well  conducted, 
and  is  made  subservient  to  a  moral  purpose. 
Henry,  also,  is  displayed  to  great  advantage  in  his 
conduct  on  the  occasion.  He  does  not  do  more,  in- 
deed, than  many,  it  is  to  be  hoped,would  have  done ; 
but  what,  he  does  is  so  much  beypnd  the  reach  of 
common  integrity  that  the  display  of  it  seems  to 
give  a  new  impube  to  virtue. 

Cumberland  appears  to  have  been  aware  of  his 
superiority  in  depicting  the  passion  of  love.  In 
the  initial  chapter  to  the  first  book  he  says,  ''  one 
thing  however,  there  is  for  me  to  do,  that  cannot 
be  dispensed  with  though  I  shall  probably  hold  it 
off  as  long  as  I  can.  I  must  make  love,  and  I  am 
&T  from  sure,  I  shall  make  it  in  a  style  to  please 
my  readers.  I  wish  to  my  heart  I  knew  what 
sort  of  love  they  best  like ;  for  there  are  so  many 
patterns,  1  am  puzzled  how  to  choose  what  may 
please  them.  I  have  been  sometimes  told  that  the 
author  of  Arundel  was  not  far  from  the  butt:  if  so» 
I  hope  I  am  as  good  a  marksman  as  he  is.'' 

This,  indeed,  is  playful  raillery,  but  truth  is  at 
the  bottom :  and  Cumberland  might  confidently 
have  assumed  to  himself  that  excellence  which  he 
seems  only  to  surmise.  Yet,  he  could  sometimes 
degenerate  into  rant,  as  when  a  gentleman  ex- 
claims, who  is  listening  to  Isabella,  ^^  What  voice 
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do  I  hear?  What  vision  do  I  behold?  She 
breathes  through  rows  of  pearls  over  beds  of  roses* 
'Tis  an  enchantment !  She  will  vanish  presently, 
and  I  shall  start  out  of  my  trance." 

Surely  the  author  was  in  a  trance  when  he  wrote 
such  unnatural  bombast.  He  rarely,  however, 
offends  in  this  way. 

Cumberland's  opinion,  as  to  his  excellence  of 
style,  was  settled  long  before  he  wrote  his  Mb' 
nioirs.  In  the  first  chapter  of  the  twelfth  book  of 
Henry^  he  hints  that  the  critic  will  not  find  much 
to  reprehend  in  his  diction,  but  begs,  that  if  a  blow 
be  struck,  it  may  be  struck  with  justice.  It  would 
be  idle  repetition  to  dispute  this  opinion  with  the 
same  minuteness  as  I  have  done  in  the  Oh9entr\ 
the  reader  must  candidly  believe  my  power  to  do 
it,  or  remove  his  doubts  by  looking  into  the  vo- 
lumes himself.  I  will  only  instance  one  error. 
The  ninth  chapter  of  the  last  book  has  this  inter- 
rogatory at  the  head  of  it. 


€i 


Wh^  it  earth  and  asheB  proud  V 


In  dismissing  this  novel  from  my  notice,  I  would 
finally  observe,  that  it  is  one  which  must  always 
be  read  with  pleasure;  that  the  contexture  of  the 
fable  is  artfully  woven';  that  the  characters  are. 
most  of  them,  skilfully  drawn  ;  that  the  situations 
are  often  pathetic  and  interesting  ;  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader  is  never  suffered  to  lapse  into 
indifference,  and  that  the  sentiments  which  it  con- 
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tains  are  commonly  friendly  to  virtue  and  social 
happiness.  Its  impurities  I  have  already  stigma-' 
tised:  and  Cumberland  himself  does  not  disdain 
to  acknowledge  his  transgressions  in  his  MemoirSy 
where  he  says,  **  if,  in  my  zeal  to  exhibit  virtue 
triumphant  over  the  most  tempting  allurements,  I 
have  painted  those  allurements  in  too  vivid  co- 
lours, I  am  sorry,  and  ask  pardon  of  all  those  who 
thought  the  moral  did  not  heal  the  mischief/' 

Let  me  anticipate  the  progress  of  my  narrative 
here,  and  close  this  chapter  with  some  brief  obser- 
vations upon  the  last  novel  that  Cumberland  wrote, 
his  John  De  Lancaster^  in  three  volumes,  and 
published  in  1809.  This  work  he  announced 
with  some  degree  of  pomp  in  his  Memoirs^  but 
when  it  appeared  the  public  received  it  with  cool- 
ness. It  was  not  only  inferior  to  both  his  preced- 
ing productions,  but  inferior  also,  to  many  similar 
compositions  of  inferior  writers. 

*It  deserves,  indeed,  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  common  herd  of  novels,  for  it  has  more  leam^ 
mg  than  an  ordinary  novelist  can  display ;  and 
Cumberland  seems  to  have  relied  upon  that  learn- 
ing, and  upon  his  name,  for  its  success. 

The  plot  is  very  simple,  and  not  very  interest- 
ing. £vents  are  too  easily  anticipated.  There  is 
no  art,  no  dexterity,  in  the  devdopement  of  the 

*  Some  of  the  opinions  here  delivered  upon  John  dM  LaneatteTf  are 
copied  from  an  account  which  I  bad  occanion  to  give  of  it,  in  a  periodical 
pablicatiooy  when  it  first  appeared.  I  have  added  a  few  othen  upon  a  recent 
peniial. 
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catastrophe,  or  in  the  texture  of  the  incidents.  Nor 
IS  this  radical  deficiency  of  feble  compensated  by 
any  elegance  of  diction,  by  any  elevation  of  sen- 
timent, or  by  any  accuracy  in  the  delineation  of  the 
characters.  None  of  them  are  consistently  drawn, 
though  several  are  virell  sketched.  Philip  de  Lan^ 
cMter  is,  perhaps,  the  best.  Robert  de  Laneoiter 
is  learned,  vapid,  and  digressive,  in  the  first  vo- 
lume ;  in  the  second  and  third  he  loses  some  of 
these  qualities,  and  becomes  more  natural  and 
more  interesting. 

I  am  sorry  to  find  Cumberland,  at  a  much  later 
period  of  his  life,  again  violating  decorum  in  some 

of  his  descriptions.     He  does  not,  indeed,  offend 

•  

so  much,  as  in  Henry^  but  he  offends  more 
than  can*  be  justified.  There  is  something  pecu- 
liarly disgusting  in  the  indelicacy  of  an  old  man. 
The  exhausted  pruriency  of  imagination,  which  it 
betrays,  is  highly  offensive.  I  will  not  specify  the 
instances  that  are  in  my  memory,  but  will  dismiss 
the  subject  with  observing,  that  the  entire  account 
of  the  hero's  birth  is  narrated  with  a  studied  coarse- 
ness of  delineation. 

This  work  exhibits  evident  tokens  of  mental 
.decay.  In  Arundel^  and  in  Henry ^  the  love  scenes 
were  described  with  an  ardent  and  impressive  glow 
of  composition;  but  here  they  are  coldly  and 
affectedly  wrought  up.  Cumberland  knew  it,  "  1 
am  ill  at  these  descriptions,''  says  he ;  *'  I  confess 
it.     Seventy  years  and  seven,  with  clouds  that 
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hang  upon  my  setting  sun,  will  chill  the  brain, 
that  should  devise  scenes  and  descriptions  warm 
with  youthful  love/*     This  is  true ;  and  Cumber- 
land, doubtless,  believed  the  following  no  less  so, 
''  Still,  the  chaste  maiden,*'  he  continues,  '^  and  the 
prudent  wife,  shall  turn  these  leaves  over  with  no 
revolting  hand,  nor  blush  for  having  read  them/* 
To  this  I  answer,  that  she  who  can  read  these  vo* 
lumes  through,  and  not  blush,  or  feel  cause  for 
blushing,  has  lost  all  true  modesty.     Let  me  not 
be  thought  fastidiously  nice.     It  is  only  when  a 
man  tells  me  he  is  immaculate  that  I  am  provoked 
to  point  out  the  spot  which  I  would  else  have  shut 
my  eyes  upon ;  and  I  willingly  confess  that,  com* 
pared  to  some  passages  in  Henty^  John  de  Lan^ 
easier  is  purity  itself.     Yet,  there  are  certain  allu- 
sions in  it  which  no  really  modest  female  would 
venture  to  read  aloud  in  the  presence  of  a  man,  and 
that  is  thd  true  test. 

In  the  phlegmatic  character  of  Philip  de  Lan^ 
coHety  Cumberland  seems  only  to  have  expanded 
the  sketch  which  he  gave,  i  n  the  Observer^  of  Ned 
Drowsy. 

There  is  an  affecting  appeal  in  the  third  volume 
to  the  feelings  of  the  reader.  He  speaks  of  the 
death  of  his  grandson,  a  midshipman,  and  who,  he 
thought,  had  been  the  victim  of  ill-usage.  The 
question  was  referred  to  some  of  our  tribunals  as  I 
remember,  but  their  decision  did  not  corroborate 
the  opinion  of  Cumberland.     From  this  subject  he 
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makes  a  transition  t6  bis  '^  beloved  daughter/'  to 
whom  he  dedicated  his  Memoirs,  and  to  whom  he 
also  dedicates  this  work  ;  '*  for  these  repeated  tes- 
timonies of  my  love,*'  he  pathetically  add9«  '*  are 
all  the  inheritance  1  can  bequeath  her,  all  my  hard 
fortune  hath  not  wrested  from  me/' 

His  diction  was  not  much  improved  when  he 
wrote  John  de  Lancaster.  It  is  often  vulgar, 
sometimes  ungrammatical,  and  sometimes  obscure. 
His  attempts  at  wit  or  humour  are  as  unsuccessful 
as  in  his  happiest  days  of  mental  vigour.  I  will 
adduce  one  instance : 

'^  We  may  literally  say,  that  it  (a  morning  visit) 
was  made  upon  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  and  this 
we  hope  will  be  an  apology  for  our  introducing 
the  baronet  in  boots.*' 

It  is  amusing  to  see  with  what  unwearied  assi- 
duity Cumberland  sought  to  propitiate  the  critics. 
In  the  outset  of  his  career  he  dared  them  with  a 
proud  defiance ;  but  he  soon  discovered  who  suf- 
fered roost  in  the  contest,  and  then  he  strove  to 
soothe  them  by  blandishments  and  courtesy.  In 
John  de  Lancaster  he  openly  solicits  them  to  be- 
friend his  book  and  to  promote  its  sale.  *^  As  I  know 
some  of  them,''  he  says,  '^  to  be  fair  and  honour- 
able gentlemen,  I  hope  they  will  recollect  how 
often  I  have  been  useful  to  them,  in  the  sale  of 
their  publications,  and  assist  me  now  with  their 
good  word  in  the  circulation  of  De  Lancaster/' 

{  am  afraid  this  request  was  not  very  cordially 
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attended  to,  or  that  Cumberland  believed  them 
to  possess  a«  power  they  do  not.  His  book  laa« 
guished  to  a  second  edition,  and  there,  I  imagine, 
it  will  remain.  It  is,  in  many  parts,  too  erudite  for 
the  unlearned  without  being  deep  enough  for  the 
learned,  and  its  familiar  scenes  which  might  please 
the  common  reader,  want  spriteliness  and  anima* 
tion.  The  lethargic  influence  of  age  seems  to  have 
impeded  his  faculties  while  he  wrote;  and  if  he 
wrote  from  necessity,  who  but  must  deplore  the 
embarrassments  that  obscured  the  closing  hours  of 
a  life  so  assiduously  employed  in  the  labours  of 
literature  ? 

NecctBltaSy  evjus  cunos  tnnsreni  impeCum 
Voluemnt  muhi  efliigere,  pauci  potuerunt. 
Quo  me  dttnuit  poene  tttnaii  seaiifaui? 
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CHAP.  XXIV. 

Cumberland  writes  the  poem  of  Calvary,— Dr. 
Drake  injudicious^  endeavours  to  rank  it  with 
the  Paradise  Lost. — Examination  of  this 
claim,  and  a  further  examination  of  Dr.  D  r  A  k  k\s 
competency  as  a  critic. — The  merits  of  the  poem 
briefly  stated. — Cumberland's  account  of  its  com" 
position. -^Writes  a  tract  upon  Christianity,  which 
commences  with  too  much  levity ;  but  the  otiier 
parts  good.^^The  conclusion  of  it  extracted  for 
its  animation. 

Cumberland  had  now  appeared  in  various  de- 
partments of  literature,  and  in  most  of  them  with 
success.  He  had  distinguished  himself  as  a  dra- 
matist, as  an  essayist,  and  as  a  novelist,  and  he 
had  displayed  powers  of  very  respectable  quality 
in  other  paths  of  exertion.  But  his  ambition  led 
him  to  take  a  bolder  flight,  and  he  attempted  the 
arduous  composition  of  an  epic  poem.  Arduous  it 
certainly  was,  in  him,  for  it  forced  him  into  imme- 
diate and  unavoidable  comparison  with  Milton  ;  a 
comparison  from  which  few  can  expect  to  retire- 
but  with  discomfiture. 

The  Calvary  of  Cumberland  is  a  poem  which 
no  judicious  critic  will  venture  to  place  on  an 
equality,  either  as  a  whole,  or  in  any  of  its  parts, 
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with  the  Paradise  Lost  of  Milton.  This  is  a  pre- 
eminence it  can  never  merit,  nor  ever  will  obtain. 
A  mighty  chasm  separated  the  genios-of  the  one 
from  the  other ;  nor  do  I  hesitate  to  pronounce, 
that  the  highest  flights  of  Cumberland's  muse 
barely  excel  the  lowest  of  Milton's.  I  will  not 
institute  a  comparison  between  them,  for  it  would 
be  tacitly  acknowledging  a  parallelism,  of  whose 
existence  I  can  never  be  persuaded.  I  would  as 
willingly  compare  him  with  Shakspeare  as  a  dra- 
matist, as  with  Milton  as  an  epic  poet. 

In  this  opinion,  however,  I  differ  from  a  gentle- 
man who  has  highly  praised  Cumberland's  Cal- 
vary, and  whom  Cumberland  has  highly  praised 
in  return.  These  are  literary  courtesies  very  custo- 
mary, but  without  any  weight  in  deciding  an  ab- 
stract point  of  criticism. 

Dr.  Drake,  in  his  Literary  Haurs^  a  work  quali- 
fied to  afford  some  amusement  in  a  vacant  mo- 
ment, has  entered  upon  an  elaborate  and  diffuse 
examination  of  this  poem,  and  with  as  much 
solemnity  and  circumstantial  inquiry,  as  Addison 
bestowed  upon  the  Paradise  Lost.  He  considers 
it  under  aU  the  usual  properties  of  an  epic  poem, 
and  very  gravely  pronounces  that  it  is  complete  in 
its  fable,  in  its  characters,  and  in  its  sentiments. 
Aristotle  himself  could  not  have  decided  the  ques- 
tion with  a  greater  assumption  of  infallibility. 

Dr.  Drake,  after  some  introductory  observations 
upon  Milton,  Klopstock,  and  Young,  whom  he 
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calls  **  three  divine  bards/'  though  it  appears  he 
understands  nothing  c^  the  German  poet's  divi- 
nity, but  what  the  imperfect  glimpses  of  a  transla- 
tion afford,  proceeds  to  inform  his  readers  that 
the  ^^  Calvary  of  Mr.  Cumberland  is  a  work  imbued 
with  the  genuine  spirit  of  Milton,  and  destined, 
therefore,  most  probably,  to  immortality/'  To 
this  induction,  indeed,  no  one  will  object,  who 
admits  the  premiss,  but  as  I  do  not  admit  the  pre* 
miss  I  must  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether  pos- 
terity will  know  much  of  Calvary,  except  as  it 
may  be  remembered  among  the  collected  produc- 
tions of  the  author. 

Encomiastic  criticism,  however  pleasing  to  a 
candid  mind,  is  not  always  the  positive  evidence 
of  a  strong  one.  To  praise  is  easy,  because  it  is 
generally  received  without  examination  ;  and  be- 
cause it  is  less  difficult  to  find  pleasure  in  medio- 
crity, than  to  shew  in  what  mediocrity  consists. 
Whoever  has  been  attentive  to  the  history  of  mo- 
dem literature,  will  have  observed  numerous  in- 
stances of  boundless  panegyric,  bestowed,  by  con- 
temporary writers,  upon  works  which  are  now 
consigned  to  merited  oblivion.  Cumberland  is 
not  the  first  who  has  been  told  by  a  good-natured 
friend,  or  by  an  incompetent  critic,  that  he  wrote 
with  all  the  fire  of  Milton  and  Shakspeare ;  nor 
is  he  the  last  who  will  find  that  the  voice  of  kind- 

# 

ness,  and  the  voice  of  justice,  pronounce  two  dif- 
ferent j  udgments. 
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It  is  certainly  possible,  nay,  I  am  willing  to 
think  it  probable,  that  Dr.  Drake  believed,  and 
does  still  believe,  that  the  poem  of  Calvary  has  in 
it  many  qualities  which  entitle  it  to  be  compared 
with  Paradise  Lost.  There  is  nothing  extraordi- 
nary in  this,  because  we  are  familiar  with  para- 
doxes just  as  extraordinary.  The  decisions  of 
taste  are  reducible  to  no  demonstration,  and  Dr. 
Drake  may  at  least  justify  his  by  the  example  of 
Johnson,  who  thought  Dryden's  Ode  to  Mrs.  Anne 
Killigrew,  the  noblest  that  our  language  has  ever 
produced.  If,  therefore,  a  critic  of  Johnson's  saga- 
city, could  be  seduced  into  an  opinion  like  this» 
why  may  not  Dr.  Drake  say  that  Cumberland 
writes  like  Milton  ? 

To  say  it,  however,  is  not  to  prove  it,  and  I 
wish  Dr.  Dmke  could  have  done  more  than  say 
it.  He  does,  indeed,  attempt  to  do  more,  for  he 
quotes,  with  profusion,  those  passages  from  Cal*- 
vary  which  he  deems  not  inferior  to  any  in  Para- 
dise Lost.  Nor  is  this  all.  He  opposes  Cumber- 
land to  Milton  in  parallel  cases,  where  they  both 
exhibit  the  same  character,  and  he  avows  that,  on 
some  occasions,  Cumberland  excels  Milton.  I  need 
not  tell  the  reader,  that  my  opinion  is  contrary  to 
this  ;  and  if  he  requires  to  have  his  own  settled  ou 
the  same  basis,  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  inspect 
the  selections  of  Dr.  Drake.  I  doubt,  indeed,  if 
any  one  ever  concurred  with  him  in  this  decision, 
except  Cumberland  himself. 

8M 
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Dr.  Drake:  is  fond  of  figurative  language  and  un- 
meaning epithets.    Not  contented  with  elevstting 
Cumberland,  to  an  equality  with  Milton,  he  takes 
another  flight,  and  raises  him*  to  a  lerel-  with 
Shakspeare.     ^^  The  speeches  oC  the  demcHii%  in 
the  first  book,''  says  he,  ^^  and  those  of  Mammoa 
and  Iscariotin  the  second:  and  tfaiid,  Bre.wcveH  m 
ihe  loam  of  Shakspeaoe,  and  have  imbibed  rauoh  of 
his  colouring  and  spirit."   This  is  surely  too  mncb. 
£  am  as  willing,  howei^^er,  that  Cumberland^ should 
be  the  corrival  of  Shakapeare  as  of  Milton ;  bat  I 
am-  afhiid  Dr.  Drake  has  unintentionally  proved 
the  only  way  in  which  he  can  be  said  to  have 
woven  in  the  loom  of  Shaksp^ire,.  by  selecting  the 
passages  which  he  has  adopted,  almost  literally, 
from  that  writer. 

Dr.  Drake  has  devoted  nearly  a  hundred  pages 
to  the  task^  of  proving  Cumberland's  afiinity  to 
Milton  and  Shakspeare,  and  of  displaying  his  own 
powers  as  a  critic.     How  successfully  he  has  at* 
tained  the  first  object  I  have  already  declared  my 
opinion :  and  I  fear  he  has  succeeded  no  belter  in 
the  second.    I  do  not  wish  to  speak  disrespectfully 
of  Dr.  Drake,  fbr  I  have  heard  that  his  private 
character  is  amiable;  but  I  must  freely  own,  that 
I  think  him  wholly  incompetent  to  the  ofiice  of 
general  and  abstract  criticism.     His  papers  upon 
Cumberland's  Calvary  are  written  with  that  quiet 
mediocrity  of  talent,  with  that  easy  accuracy  of 
familiar  truths,  and  with  that  tone  of  insipid  talk 
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which  might  be  endured  by.  a  young,  man  yet  new 
to  critical  disquisition,  Of  by  any  man  with  a  head 
captableonly  of  reading  :withotit. thinkings  There 
are»iQ  YmJJiterary  Hoursj  however^  some  pleasing 
takS)  sometimes  pleasingly  told»  but  they  are  more 
frequently  dis%ured.  by  a  finical  affectation  of 
style;  by  a  diction  oppressed  and  obscured  by 
niietaphorical  confusion,  unmeaning  epithets,  and 
superlative  pkrases- of  rapture. 

JHis  papers  on  Cumberland,  however,  are  not 
without  their  utility.  The  selections  which  he' 
has  made  ftom  Calvary^  though  they  do  not 
pfove  what  they  are  intend^  to  prove,  comprise, 
perhaps^  the  very  best  passages  in  the  poem, 
and  he  who  has  not  read  it,  but  wishes  to  know 
by  what  excellences  Cumberland  is  entitled  to  be 
regarded  as  the  rival  of  Milton,  may  better  satisfy 
that  curiosity  by  perusing  these  concentrated, 
efforts  of  his  genius,  than  by  perusing  the  whole 
poem. 

Calvary  is  certainly  a  very  pleasing  production. 
The  versification  is  harmonious,  the  images  are 
often  poetical,  and  the  action  is  one  of  unfailing 
interest.  A  general  air  of  easy  elegance  pervades 
the  whole,  an  unconstrained  fluency  of  language 
which  is  very  agreeable  to  the  ear,  but  which 
makes  very  little  impression  on  the  mind.  Some 
parts  too  are  laboured  into  dignity  and  animation, 
but  the  reader  is  always  unmoved.  He  lays  down 
the  book  without  a  desire  to  resume  it,  and  when  he 

SMs 
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does  resume  it,  his  Interest  in  the  narrative  is 
never  so  strong  that  he  is  unwilling  to  quit  it. 

This  defect  may  be  partly  attributed,  perhaps, 
to  the  nature  of  the  subject.  No  curiosity  is  ex- 
cited  because  we  know  what  is  to  be  told ;  we  are 
familiar  with  all  the  principal  events,  and  antici- 
pate the  catastrophe.  This  inherent  defect  of 
plan  could  be  compensated  only  by  the  highest 
efforts  of  poetry,  by  the  introduction  of  all  those 
striking  descriptions,  those  sublime  flights,  and 
those  exquisite  moral  touches  of  sentiment,  with 
which  Milton  has  relieved  the  radical  imperfection 
of  his  fable,  but  which  were  wholly  beyond  the 
attainment  of  Cumberland.  His  action  proceeds 
with  an  even  tenor  of  narration  ;  and  the  utmost 
effect,  which  I  believe  the  poem  capable  of  pro- 
ducing, is  that  of  a  pleasing  apathy  of  mind,  a  gen- 
tle acquiescence,  undisturbed  either  by  any  tumul- 
tuous throes  of  delight,  or  by  any  harsh  provoca- 
tions of  disgust. 

Such  is  my  opinion  of  Calvary,  delivered  from 
unfeigned  conviction,  and  without  any  anxiety  as 
to  its  reception.  They  who  differ  from  me  may 
probably  think  it  a  vain  or  a  foolish  one,  as  I  perhaps 
should  theirs,  if  I  knew  it  as  explicitly  ;  Dr.  Drake 
must  think  it  so,  for  he  thinks  the  poem  embued 
with  the  genuine  spirit  of  Milton  ;  but  as  I  have 
always  been  unwilling  to  form  my  notions  upon 
those  of  others,  without  the  conviction  of  my  rea- 
son, I  shall  be  contented  to  bear  any  interpretation 
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.  which  can  be  put  upon  this  judgment,  till  I  feel  a 
sufficient  motive  to  alter  it. 

In  the  Supplement^  which  Cumberland  pub- 
lished to  his  Memoirs^  he  very  naturally  takes  an 
opportunity  of  thanking  Dr.  Drake,  whom  he 
justly  calls  his  ''  kind  reviewer/'  for  the  praises 
he  bestowed  upon  Calvary ;  but  I  believe  he  con* 
ceded,  in  the  warmth  of  his  judgment,  a  power  to 
that  critic's  commendation,  which  no  one  but  the 
object  of  it  will  be  willing  to  allov^  when  he  says 
that  he  obtained  for  his  poem,  *^  a  place  amongst 
our  British  Classics/'     Let  the  event  decide. 

Cumberland  seems  to  have  regarded  this  work  with 
so  much  affection,  and  has  detailed  its  origin  and 
progress  with  so  much  minuteness,  that  the  reader 
would  hardly  consider  me  excuseable  if  I  omitted 
to  insert  the  account  here  : 

^^  The  mental  gratification  which  the  exercise  of 
fancy,  in  the  act  of  composition,  gives  me,  has, 
(with  the  exception  only  of  the  task  I  am  at  pre- 
sent engaged  in),  led  me  to  that  inordinate  con- 
sumption of  paper,  of  which  much  has  been  profit- 
less, much  unseen,  and  very  much  of  that  which 
has  been  seen,  would  have  been  more  worthy  of 
the  world,  bad  I  bestowed  more  blotting  upon  it 
before  I  committed  it  to.the  press ;  yet  I  am  now 
about  to  mention  a  poem  not  the  most  imper- 
fect of  my  various  productions,  of  which  the  first 
manuscript  copy  was  the  only  one,  and  that,  per- 
haps, the  fairest  I  had  ever  put  out  of  my  hands.— <• 
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Heroic  yerse^  has  been  always  more  ftniliar.  to  me, 
and  more  easy  in  point  of  ceoipositiony  than  prase ; 
my  thoughtst  flow  more  fredy  in  metre,  and  iL  can 
oftentimes  fill  a  page  with  less  labour  and  less 
time  m  verse  of  that  description,  than  it* costs 
me  to  adjust  and  '  harmonise >  a  single  i period .  in 
-prose,  to  my  entire  satisfaction. 

*^The  woHc  I  now  allude  to  is  my  poem  of  CU- 

vaty^  4ifid  the  gratification,  of  .which  I  have  been 

speaking, > milled,  as  :I  .trust,  with  ^worthier  and 

'inore  serious- motives,  led  me  to  (that  undertaking. 

It  bad   never  been  my  hard  lot   to    write^   as 

many  of  my  superiors. have (be^i. forced  to  do, 

itask<-worlc  for  -a  booksdier,  it  was  therefore  my 

custom,  -  as  it   is    with  Voluptuaries  t>f  another 

description,  to  fiy  from  one  pursuit  to^ another- for 

the  greater  zest  which  change,  and  contrast  gave  to 

•my  intellectual  pleasures.     I  had,  .as  yet,  done 

nothing  in   the  epic  way,  except  my  Juvenile 

-attempt,  of  which. I  have  given  an  extract,  and: I 

applteid  myself  to  the  composition  of  Calvary,  with 

"uncommou  ardour;  I  began  it  in  the  winter,  and, 

rising  every  morning  some  hours  before  day-light, 

soon*  dispatched :  the  whole  poem  of  eight  bo(d»,  at 

the  average  of  full  fifty  lines  in  a  day,  of  which  I 

•kept  a  regular  account,. marking  each  day's  work 

-  upon  my  manuscript.     I  mention  this  because  it  is 

a- fact;  but  I  am  not  so  mistaken  as  to  suppose 

^ that  any  author  can  be  entitled  to  take  credit  to 

himself  for  the  little  care  he  has  bestowed  upon  his 

compositions. 
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^<  it 'Was  .notrtill  i  had  laaken  up  MiktOD's  kninortal 
r]ieem  ^  Pmadke  iLost^  and  Mad  it  atudiouBly  and 
veompletejy  tbiough,  that  I  brought  the  plan  of 
fUrnhmy  to.a  consistency,  andieaolved  to^entuie 
ton  .the  attempt.  I  saw 'SUch  aids,  ^in  point  of  jcha- 
tsacter,  incident,  and  idiction,  such  faoilities,  held 
.out  iby  the  sacved  historians,  as  encouraged  me  to 
-hope  I  imtght  aspire  to  introduce  lAy  humhle 
•Muse  »upon  that  hallowed  ground  without  pro- 
•fiiniog  it. 

^^  As  for  the  dfffioulties,  which,  by  the  nature  of 
his  subject  (Milton  had  to  encounter,  I  .perceived 
(tbeni  to  be  sudh  as  nothing  hut  the  genius  of  Mil- 
ton could  sunnount ;  t^t  he  has  fisiiled  in  some 
instances  cannot  be  denied,  but  it  is  matter  of 
wonder  and  admiration,  that  he  has  >miscarried  in 
so  few.     The  noble  structure  he  has  contrived  to 
raise  with  the  co-operation  of  two  human  beings 
only,  and  those  the  first  created  of  the  human 
race,   strikes  us  with  astonishment;   but  at* the 
same   time  it  forces    him    upon  such    frequent 
flights  beyond  the  bounds  of  nature,  and  obliges 
him  in  so  great  a  degree   to  depend  upon  the 
agency  of  supernatural  beings,  of  whose  persons 
we  have  no  prototype,  and  of  whose  operations, 
offices,  and  intellectual  powers,  we  are  incompe- 
tent to  form  any  adequate  conception,  that  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  there  are  parts  and  pas- 
sages in  that  divine  poem,   that  we  either  pass 
over  by  choice,  or  cannot  read  without  regret. 
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*^  Upon  a  single  text  in  scripture  he  has  described 
a  Battle  in  Heaven,  in  most  respects  tremendocniy 
sublime,  in  others  painfully  reminding  us  how 
impossible  it  is  for  man's  limited  imagination  to 
find  weapons  for  immortal  spirits,  or  conceiire  an 
army  of  rebellious  angels  employing  instruments  of 
human  invention  upon  the  vain  impossible  ideii, 
that  their  material  artillery  could  shake  the  imma* 
terial  throne  of  the  One  Supreme  Being,  the  Al- 
mighty Creator  and  Disposer  of  them  and  the  uni« 
verse.  Accordingly,  when  we  are  presented  with 
the  description  of  Christ,  the  meek  Redeemer  of 
mankind,  going  forth  in  a  chariot  to  the  batde, 
brilliant  although  the  picture  is,  it  dazzles,  and  we 
start  from  it  revolted  by  the  blaze.  But  when  the 
poet,  deeming  himself  competent  to  find  woidsfor 
the  Almighty,  contrives  a  conference  between  the 
First  and  Second  Persons  in  the  Trinity,  we  are 
compelled  to  say  with  Pope — 

Thai  God  the  Father  turns  a  school-f^uu, 

**  I  must  entreat  my  readers  not  so  to  misconceive 
my  meaning  as  to  suppose  me  vain  enough  to 
think,  that  by  noticing  these,  spots  in  Miltoa's 
glorious  sun,  I  am  advancing  my  dim  lamp  to  any 
the  most  distant  competition  with  it.  I  have  no 
other  motive  for  mentioning  them,  but  to  convince 
the  patrons  of  these  memoirs,  that  I  did  not  at- 
tempt the  composition  of  a  sacred  epic,  where  be 
must  for  ever  stand  so  decidedly  pre-^eminent^  till 
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by  compariiig  the  fiicilities  of  my  subject  with  the 
amaaing  difficulties  of  his,  I  had  found  a  bow  pro^ 
portioned  to  my  strength,  and  did  not  presume  to 
bend  it  till  I  was  certified  of  its  flexibility. 

^'  It  could  not  possibly  be  overlooked  by  me, 
that  in  taking  the  Death  of  Christ  for  my  subject, 
I  had  the  advantage  of  dating  my  poem  at  a  point 
of  time,  the  most  awful  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
world,  the  most  pregnant  with  sublime  events,  and 
the  most  fully  fraught  with  grand  and  interesting 
characters ;  that  I  had  those  characters,  and  those 
events,  so  pointedly  delineated  and  so  impressively 
described  by  the  inspired  historians,  as  to  leave 
little  else  for  me  to  do,  but  to  restrain  invention, 
and  religiously  to  follow  in  the  path   that  was 
chalked  out  to  me.    Accordingly,  I  trust  there 
will  be  found  very  little  of  the  audacity  of  fancy  in 
the  composition  of  Calvary^  and  few  sentiments  or 
expressions  ascribed  to  the  Saviour,  which  have 
not  the  sanction  and  authority  of  the  sacred  records. 
When  he  descends  into  Hadesy  I  have  endeavoured 
to  avail  myself  of  what  has  been  revealed  to  us  for 
those  conjectural  descriptions,  and  I  hope  I  have 
not  far  outstepped  discretion,   or  heedlessly  in- 
dulged a  wild  imagination  ;  for  though  I  venture 
upon  untouched  ground,  presuming  to  unfold  a 
scene,  which  mystery  has  involved  in  darkness, 
yet  I  have  the  visions  of  the  Saint  at  Patmos  to 
hold  up  a  light  to  me,  and  assist  me  in  my  effbrta 
to  pervade  futurity. 
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'^  fily  tfirst  publioation  of  Calvary,  in  quatto, 
bad  so  languid  a  sale,  that  it  left  me  with  the  in- 
'Coavenieiit  iloss  of  at. least  one  hundred  pounds, 
and  the  discouraging  conviction,  that  the  public 
.did  not  concern  itself  about  the  poem,  or   the 
,poemmdier»   I  felt  at  thesame^time  a  proud  indig'* 
mant  eonsciousness,  that  it  claimed  a  better  treat- 
ment: and  whilst  'I  called  to  mind  the  true  and 
(brotherly  devotion!  had  ever  borne  to  the  fame^of 
my  contemporaries,  Lwas  stung  by  their  neglect; 
and  having  laid  my  poem  on  the  Death  of  my  Re- 
'deemer  at  it  he  feet  of  my  Sovereign,  whidh,  for 
aught  that  ever  reached  my  knowledge,  he  might 
.orimight  not  have  received  byithe  hand  of  his  li- 
rbmrian,  I  had  nothing  to  console  me  but  the 're- 
flection,  that  there  would,  perhaps,  be  a  tribu- 
'Ual  that  would  deal  out  justice  to  me,  when  1 
could  not  be  a  gainer  by  it,  and  speak  favourably 
of  my  performance,  wh^n  I  could  not  hear  their 
.praises." 

The  conclusion  of  this  extract  shows  what  was 
Cumberland's  secret  opinion  of  his  poem  ;  and 'be 
probably  thought  (at  least  Dr.  Drake  would  have 
whispered  it  to  him,)  that,  like  the  Paradise  Lost, 
'it  was/destined  to  languish  for  awhile  in  obscurity, 
•only  to:burst  forth,  afterwards,  with  greater  lustre, 
anditio-acquire  a  more  splendid  destiny. 

When  Burke  published  his  pamphlet  on  'the 
French  revolution,  Cumberland  was  one  among 
the  many  who  considered  it  with  admiration.    He 
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lie^ wrote  a'fetter  to> Burke,  communtcatinghis  high 

^wnseof  ita  merit,  to  which  an  answer  was  politely 

letumed.  ilnthis  answer  Burke  expresses  his  sa- 
tisfaction at  being  applauded  by  a  man  so  distin- 

>guisfatd  in '  literature  as  Cumberland,  and  ^^  in  so 
great  :a  variety  of  its  branches/' 

To^this  last  expression  Cumberland  afterwards 

•alludes  with  a  just  consciousness  of  its  truth,  and 
proceeds  to  exemplify  it,  dwelling  with  a. pleasing 
remembrance  on  that  division  of  his  labours  which 
he  had  appropriated  to  the  services  of  religion,— 
He  mentions  the  composition  of  as  many  sermons 
as  would  make,  a  kuge  volume,  some  of  which  have 
•been  delivered  from,  the  pulpit.     He  rendered  also 

<  fifty  of  the  psalms  of  David  into  EnglisH  metre ; 
.and  he  wrote  a  religious  and  argumentative  Tract, 
iwhich  I  have  already  alluded  to,  entitled,  ^'  A  few 
plain  Reasons  why  we  should  believ;e;in  Christ, 
and  adhere  to  his  Religion ;  addressed  to  the  Pa- 
-trons  and  Prdfessoi's  of  the  New  Philosophy." 

There  is  in  this  pamphlet  much,  solidity  of  argu- 
ment, and  a  becoming  warmth  of  .persuasion. — 
Novelty,  either  in  the  opinions  expressed,  or  in 
the  mode  of  enforcing  or  illustrating  them,  could 
hardly  be  hoped;  and  the  good  to  be  expected 
was  that  which  might  result  from  concentrating 
.the  popular  opinions  on  the  subjects  discussed,  and 
urging  themupon  the  attention:  by  a  forcible  bre- 
vity of  application.  This  object  Cumberland  seems 
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very  steadily  to  have  kept  in  view ;  but  I  could 
wish  that  the  introductory  paragraphs  had  beea 
written  with  less  levity.  In  a  serious,  arguraenta- 
«tive  address,  which  professes  to  defend  .  the  great 
cause  of  Christianity,  and  to  convert  infidelity  by 
the  weight  and  importance  of  its  reasonings,  it  is 
unbefitting  the  subject  to  indulge  in  a  playful  irony 
of  language,  which  may  amuse  men  indeed,  but 
will  never  convince  them.  The  Tract  commences 
with  this  sort  of  buffoonery : 

*^  GENTLEMEN  PATRONS  AND  PROFESSORS  OF 
THE  NEW  philosophy! 

'^  Though  I  doubt  not  but  your  illuminated  ud^ 
derstandings  are  stored  with  many  exquisitely  in- 
genious reasons,  why  this  our  country  should  no 
longer  retain  the  character  of  a  christian  country, 
yet  I  hope  you  will  in  candour  be  pleased  to  let  a 
plain  man  offer  you  a  few  plain  reasons  why  he 
conceives  it  should*  Old  fashioned  folks  have 
thought  that  men  are  not  found  to  be  woirse  sub- 
jects to  their  king,  worse  friends  to  their  country, 
or  worse  members  of  society,  for  having  some  sense 
of  religion  ;  and  the  same  old  fashioned  folks  have 
habituated  themselves  to  believe,  that,  amongst 
all  the  religions  in  the  world,  a  better  could  not 
be  taken  up  than  that  which  we  already  possess/' 
This  is  bad  enough  ;  but  the- following  is  worse, 
because  it  is  intended  for  argument,  while  it  is,  in 
fact,  nothing  but  banter  and  burlesque : 


f 
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"  I  declare  to  you,  gentlemen,  without  going 
out  of  my  way  to  compliment  you,  I  consider  your 
word  to  be  altogether  as  good  as  your  oath,  for 
your  honour  is  at  least  as  good  as  your  religion  ; 
and,  as  human  judges  and  juries  are  all  you  stand 
in  awe  of,  so  long  as  you  can  keep  out  of  the  ca- 
lendar, you  can  have  nothing  to  apprehend  from 
your  consciences,  having  ptit  those  active  thief- 
catchers  to  complete  silence,  and  made  their  office 
a  perfect  sinecure.  You  can  have  no  solicitude 
about  your  country,  your  friends,  or  your  poste- 
rity, &c/' 

I  do  not  think  that  the  cause  of  truth  was  likely 
to  be  much  advanced  by  such  arguments  as  these. 

With  the  exception  of  these  passages,  however, 
the  address  is  written  with  great  propriety,  and 
with  a  due  sense  of  its  importance.  The  conclud- 
ing paragraphs  I  will  extract,  for  they  have  much 
energy,  and  have  perhaps  the  most  eloquence  of 
any  thing  Cumberland  ever  wrote. 

"  Being  now  near  the  end  of  my  days,  I  implore 
God  to  endow  my  beloved  countrymen  with  a  right 
understanding  of  his  mercy ;  and  I  conjure  them, 
as  they  value  their  happiness,  their  dignity,  their 
freedom,  their  coinforts  in  this  life,  and  their  hopes 
of  eternal  blessedness  in  the  life  to  come,  to  beware 
of  those  ensnaring  principles  which  the  enemies  of 
their  peace  are  assiduously  employed  to  propagate* 
Stand  for  your  God,  my  friends,  and  he  will  stan4 
for  you ;  put  faith  into  your  souls  to  protect  your 
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altaa^y  and  God  will  put  coun^  into  your)  hearts 
to  defend  your  coasts.  Be  steady  to  your  iaith^  be 
true  to  your  country,  be  loyal  t^  your- king;  be  is 
stedfast  in  his  duty,  let  us  be  firm'inoiaTs;  he  has 
never  broke  faith  with  us,  we  will  not  break. faith- 
with  him. 

**  We  will  rally,  round  his  throne,  our  laws,  our 
liberties^  and  constitution,  if  the  enemy  shall  in* 
vade  us ;  we  will  rally,  round  our.  altars^  oar)  reli* 
gion,  and  our  God,  if  they  sendtheirincetidlaries 
amongst  us;  and  we  will  hoM.io'sovereignr  con^ 
tempt  those  frenchified  fops  in  philosophy,  who 
would  undermine  our  principles^,  and  when  they 
have  di^graded  our  understanding  to  the  deapioa- 
ble level  of  their  own^  would  idelivernis  over,  to  be 
slaves,  and  abj^ts  to  the  domineering  tyranny  of  a 
republic,  who,  having  washed  their  hands  in  the 
blood  of  their  earthly  sovereign^  havefiUed  up  the 
meaaure  of  their  iniquity  by  renouncing  their  God: 
All  those  wretches,  univorthy  of  thename  of:  Bri- 
tons, who,  like  footpads  in  the  cloaks  of  philoso- 
phers, lurk  about  the  outskirts  of  society,  tfaatirom 
their  hiding  holes  they  may  come  forth,  and  give 
the  stab  to  the  religion  of  their  rejected  Saviour^ 
are  the  sneaking  emissaries,  the  insidious  cowardly 
abettors  of  our  inveterate  and  envious  enemy.— 
Agsun  I.  conjure  you ;  I  implore  you  to  beware  of 
them;  they  will  civilly,  circuitously^  cunningly 
attempt  to  circumvent  you ;  they  will  write  no- 
vels, histories,  dramas,  to  corrupt  you ;  they  will 
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"dreflB  up  vicious  characters  in  the  borrowed  clothes 
of  virtue,  paint  adultresses  in  amiable  but:  false 
colours,  to  engage  your  pity,  and  exhibit  seduc- 
tion, intemperance,  impurity,  profaoeness,  even^ 
atheism  itself^  in  lights  so  fallaciously  attractive, 
as  may  surprise  your  passions,  andin  the  unguarded 
moments  of  weakness  insinuate  their  own  diabolical 
principles  into  your  incautious  hearts^  Once  more 
I  beseech  you  to  beware  of  them,  and  sum  up  my 
most  earnest  wishes  for  your  prosperity  in.  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

^  O  God,  all  gracious  and  all  good,  on  whose 
proteeting  providence  we  rest  ourhope,  now  in. this-, 
evil  time  save  us  we  most  humbly  beseech  thee, 
and  amidst  the  terrors  of  thy  judgments,  when  tri- 
bulation is  come  upon  the  earth,  send  down  thy. 
Moly  Spirit  upon  us,  that  turning  from  the  wick- 
edness of  our  ways,  and  seeking  Thee,  in  whom* 
alone  tbire  is  salvation,  we  may  obtain  remission 
of  our  sins,  and  be  received,  as  hitherto  we  have 
been,  into  thy  most  merciful  favour  and  protec- 
tion. Spare  us,  O  Lord,  spare  us ;  And  if  it  be 
thy  will  to  send  upon  the  earth  thy  three  sore  evils, 
the  sword,  the  pestilence,  and  the  fiimine,  pour 
not  the  full  vial  of  thy  wmth  upon  us ;  correct  us, 
Lord,  but  not  in  thine  anger,  lest  thou  bring  us  to 
nothing.  We  acknowledge  and  bewail  our  offences ; 
we  lament  the  influence  of  those  principles,  which, 
setting  all  authority  divine  and  human  at  defiance, 
are  spreading  infidelity  over  the  whole  christian 
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world ;  and  with  horror  we  confess,  that  even  in 
this  our  soil  those  poisonous  seeds  have  taken  root. 
Purify  our  hearts^  O  God,  we  beseech  thee ;  send 
the  health  of  thy  saving  grace  amongst  us,  and 
enable  us  to  escape  that  plague,  more  terrible  than 
all  which  can  afflict  the  body,  that  great  offence 
which  can  destroy  the  soul.     Direct  the  councils* 
O  Lord,  we  pray  thee,  and  prosper  the  endeavours 
of  our  gracious  Sovereign,  and  those  who  are  ia 
authority  under  him^  for  the  welfare  of  these  kii^- 
doms ;  and  keep  alive  in  the  hearts  of  thy  faithful 
people  that  sense  of  thy  true  religion,  that  zeal  for 
thy  worship,  and  respect  for  the  church  established, 
as  may  for  ever  frustrate  the  devices,  and  dis^K- 
point  the  malice  of  all  sjuch,  who  either  openly  re- 
vile thy  name,  or  secretly  conspire  to  ensnare  the 
understandings  and  pervert  the  minds  of  weak  and 
unstable  men.    And,  O  Lord  God  omnipotent,  in 
whose  hands  are  the  issues  of  war  and  peace,  we 
do  not  presume  to  search  into  thy  unfathomable 
councils,  nor  dare  to  ask  how  long  thou  wilt  per- 
mit the  impious  and  ungodly  men,  who  are  a  sword 
of  thine,  to  triumph  and  lay  waste  the   nations; 
but  fight  thou  for  us,  O  God,  who  are  armed  in 
thy  defence,  and  duly  conscious  from  whom  alone 
Cometh  all  victory,  are  ever  prepared  to  give,  not 
unto  ourselves,  but  unto  Thee  the  glory :  Save  us, 
therefore,  we  beseech  thee,  from  the  hands  of  our 
enemies ;  and  whilst  we  praise  and  magnify  thy 
holy  name,  for  thy  past  mercies  vouchsafed  to  us, 
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withdraw  not  from  us  thy  help,  O  God,  but  send 
us  forth  with  hearts  confirmed  in  thy  faith,  and 
strengthen  us  for  the  battle;  so  shall  the  high 
thoughts  of  the  proud  be  brought  low,  and  the 
enemy,  who  now  boasteth  himself  in  his  strength, 
be  tkught  to  confess,  that  in  thy  name  alone  there  is 
salvation,  and  that  whoso  dwelleth  under  the  de- 
fence of  the  Most  High,  shall  abide  under  the  sha- 
dow of  the  Almighty.** 

When  Cumberland  published  this  tract,  he 
sent  a  copy  of  it  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  Bishop  of 
London  politely  acknowledged  the  present:  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  did  not.  Perhaps  his 
Grace  looked  first  at  the  introductory  paragraph, 
was  displeased  with  its  flippancy,  and  read  no  far- 
ther :  the  only  excuse  which  can  b6  surmised  for 
such  an  omission  of  common  courtesy. 


8N 
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CHAP.  XXV. 

Enumeration  of  Cumberland's  various  platfSy  pro^ 
duced  between  I790  and  1808. — Of  these  only 
three  deserve  to  be  remembered^   the  3kw^  the 

Wheel  of   Fortune,    and  First  Love, — 

• 

Examination  of  each  of  these  dramas. — Shev  A 
not  skilfully  drawn, — Mrs.  1nchbald'«  saga- 
dVy.—- Penruddock  an  interesting  characterj"^ 
A  lesson  for  married  people  recommended  by  Mrs. 
Inchbald. — Cumberland's  great  defect  as  a 
dramatic  writer  stated. — The  forwardness  of  his 
females. 

Ik  enutneratiDg  the  multifarious  literary  produc- 
tions of  Cumberland  it  will  not  be  necessary  dis-- 
tinctly  to  examine  each.  Many  of  them  have 
quietly  passed  into  oblivion,  and  it  would  be  fri- 
volous to  drag  them  from  their  quiet  slumbers 
in  forgetfulness,  to  subject  them  to  an  ordeal 
which  they  are  not  calculated  to  encounter,  and 
from  which  no  benefit  could  be  derived.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  his  numerous  dramas,  few  of 
which  now  keep  possession  of  the  stage,  though  it 
must  be  confessed  that  many  which  are  now  laid 
by,  might  be  performed  with  greater  advantage  to 
public  taste  and  morals  than,  those  can  which  are 
occasionally  brought  forward. 
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Thcise  I  have  notictd  with  a  degree  of  minutenegs 
in  proportion  to  whiit  I  conceived  to  be  their  me- 
fits,  and  according  to  the  degree  in  which  I  ima- 
gined them  to  be  illustrative  of  Cumberland's  ta« 
tents.  In  the  great  tnass  of  his  plays,  however, 
written  between  the  years  1790  and  1808»  I  know 
but  three  that  can  deserve  examinati6n :  the  Wheel 
of  Fortune^  the  Jew,  and  First  Love.  Of  these, 
the  first  is  frequently  performed^  the  second  some- 
timeS)  and  the  last  never. 

Before  I  pass  to  the  consideration  of  these 
dramas,  I  will  enumerate  the  names  of  all  that 
he  produced  between  the  periods  already  nien** 
tioned. 

At  the  Haymarket  theatre  Was  acted  the  comic 
opera  of  Wat  Tyler ^  afterwards  altered  iu  conse- 
quence of  some  objections  by  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain, and  produced  under  the  name  of  the  Armourer. 
After  this  the  comedies  of  the  Country  Attorney^ 
and  the  Box  Lobby  ChaUengey  and  the  drama  of 
Don  Pedro.  For  the  Box  Lobby  Challenge  a  hu- 
morous  epilogue  was  ^tten  by  George  Colman. 

At  Drury-Lane  were  performed  the  Jeip,  the 
Wheel  of  Fortune^  First  Love^  the  Last  of  the 
Family,  the  Word  for  Nature,  the  Dependant,  the 
Eccentric  Lover,  and  the  Sailor's  Daughter.  Also, 
(in  1808)  after  the  publication  of  his  Memoirs,  a 
comic  opera  called  the  Jew  of  Mogadore,  which 
seemed  to  be  intended  as  another  attempt  to 
awaken  kindness  and  good  will  towards  the  in- 
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dividualsof  that  race.  The  piece  failed,  however, 
and  deservedly,  for  it  bad  neither  mirth,  wit,  nor 
huniour  to  recommend  it.  The  songs,  indeed, 
were  somewhat  above  the  ordinary  level  of  such 
compositions,  but  the  dullness  of  the  whole  hurried 
it  into  oblivion. 

At  Covent-Garden  were  acted,  The  Days  of 
Yore y  Fake  Impremonsj  A  Hint  to  Husbands^  znd 
Joanna  of  Montfaucon.  This  last  piece  I  do  not 
find  any  where  mentioned  by  Cumberland  ;  pro* 
bably  he  did  not  regard  it  as  his  own,  being  only 
adapted  by  him  for  the  stage  from  one  of  Kotze- 
hue's  dramas.  It  was  acted  in  1800,  and  was 
published  with  a  prologue  and  a  long  preface  by 
Cumberland.  In  the  prologue  he  alludes  to  the 
difficulty  of  working  upon  the  ideas  of  another  man 
in  the  following  lines : 

The  sqenes  that  soon  will  open  to  your  view. 
In  thdr  fint  sketch  a  foreign  author  drew ; 
If  merely-  tracing  his  inventive  thought. 
We  set  translation's  servile  task  at  nought, 
All  who  can  judge  our  labour  must  confess. 
Originality  had  made  it  less. 

The  difficulty^  indeed,  must  have  been  greatly 
increased  to  Cumberland,  because  he  was  unac* 
quainted  with  the  German  language,  and  bad  to 
trust  therefore  to  the  imperfect  conceptions  of 
another.  It  was  a  task,  however,  unworthy  of  bis 
talents,  and  the  success  of  the  Ondertaking  was 
equal  to  its  merits. 
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The  comedy  of  the  Jew  was  the  first  new  piece 
exhibited  on  the  stage  of  the  late  Drury-Lane 
theatre^  after  it  had  splendidly  risen  firom  that  ruin 
to  which  it  has  been  recently  devoted,  a  siecorid 
time,  and  from  which  it  is  now  a  second  time  likely 
to  emerge.  Its  chief  object  is  distinctly  avowed 
by  Cumberland  to  have  been  the  benevolent  one 
of  rescuing  a  persecuted  race  of  beings  from  that 
hereditary  contempt  and  degradation  which  had 
for  ages  belonged  to  them ;  and  though  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  notions  of  my  countrymen  have 
been  much  softened  by  this  comedy,  or  by  the 
character  of  Abraham  Abrahams  in  the  Observevy 
yet  every  praise  must  be  conceded  to  the  author's 
intention.  He  has,  at  least,  made  three  Jews 
amiable  and  interesting,  which  might  be  deemed 
an  extraordinary  effort,  did  we  not  reniember  that 
Gay  has  done  as  much  for  a  highway-man. 

Shevay  however,  does  not  exclusively  obtain  our 
regard:  he  is  sometimes  ridiculous, and  sometimes 
contemptible.  When  be  relieves  the  distresses  of 
others  with  a  noble  disdain  of  publicity,  nay, 
with  a  patient  endurance  of  insults  as  the  conse- 
quence, we  admire' his  virtues;  but,  in  making 
him  penurious  with  all  the  absurd  excesses  of  a 
miser,^he  too  often  excites  our  laughter  without 
improving  our  good  will.  He  is  still  exhibited 
with  some  of  the  presumed  attributes  of  his  race, 
but  charity  is  given  to  him  to  counterbalance  their 
obloquy.      Would  not  Cumberland    have  done 
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better,  however,  as  his  intentioD  teally  was  to 

• 

exalt  that  people,  had  he  pourtrayed  him  such  as; 
I  believe,  he  might  have  found  him  in  society, 
liberal,  hospitable,  kind,  and  generous,  with  bo 
other  difference  in  his  conduct  than  what  a  differ- 
ence of  religious  faith  must  produce?  To  make 
him  a  miser  was  to  make  him  despicable :  and  to 
tnake  him  a  miser  only  that  he  might  have  enough 
to  assist  others  was  to  make  him  unnatural.  N6 
man  thinks  much  of  his  fellow  creatures  who  has 
learned  to  forget  himself,  and  it  is  in  a  communion 
of  interests,  pleasures,  and  feelings  that  one  part, 
and  perhaps  the  greater  part,  of  virtue's  delights 
consists.  He  who  has  persuaded  himself  that  he 
may  starve  his  servants  and  his  own  body,  to  hoard 
up  money  for  benevolent  uses,  will  soon  discover 
that  what  he  wants  himself  others  may  want,  and 
he  will  keep  his  gold  untouched.  By  such  conduct, 
too,  he  fails  in  the  first  duty  of  every  man,  that  to- 
wards himself  and  to  those  under  him,  and  how  can 
he  suppose  it  more  worthy  to  befriend  the  stranger 
or  the  profligate  than  these  ? 

In  making  Shevuy  therefore,  a  penurious  miser, 
that  by  such  self-denial,  he  might  do  more  good, 
Cumberland  violated  nature ;  and  in  endeavouring 
to  astonish  by  a  combination  of  characters  hitherto 
known  to  be  immiscible,  he  weakened  the  effect 
of  that  union,  (the  jew  and  the  philanthropist) 
which  every  roan  must  wish  to  be  not  only  pro- 
bable but  common. 
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Mrs  Jnchbaldyhi  ber  prefetoiy  strictures  upon  this 
comedy  ^ventures^iowever^tocommendCufnberland 
for  baTiog  attained  a  double  purpose  in  Sheva,  that 
of  exhibiting  a  virtuom  Jeur  and  a  virimu$  miser ^ 
A  virtuous  Jew  he  has  certainly  displayed :  but  a 
virtuous,  miser  is  what  no  man  can  display.  I 
wish  Mrs.  lachbald  had  duly  weighed  the  import 
of  this  word  before  slie  used  it.  A  miser  cannot 
be  virtuous :  if  be  be  virtuous  he  is  not  a  miser. 
A  miser  is  a  wretch  whose  whole  soul  is  centered 
in  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  who  would 
sooner  yidd  the  blood  from  his  veins  than  the  gold 
from  his  coffers.  He  has  but  one  idea,  one  wish, 
one  enjoyment,  and  that  is  to  hoard :  to  give  is 
beyond  his  comprehension.  Can  such  a  being  be 
virtuous?  No.  But  if  he  is  virtuous,  if  he  bestows 
as  freely  as  he  gathers,  if  he  knows  *^  the  luxury 
of  doing  good,''  then  he  cannot  be  the  wretch  I 
have  described :  he  cannot  be  a  miser  either  to 
himself  or  to  others.  Cumberiand,  however,  for- 
getful of  this  truth,  has  absurdly  endeavoured  to 
depict  a  contradiction,  and  Mrs.  Inchbald,  drawing 
her  notions  from  the  character  instead  of  from  life, 
has  applauded  it  with  a  contradiction  of  terms  no 
less  absurd. 

Her  prajiie  of  avarice  and  her  condemnation  of 
poverty  in  poets,  as  the  result  of  their  own  ex- 
travagance, may  be  passed  over  without  any  reply : 
but  the  following  positions  are  new  in  the  phi- 
losophy of  man,  and  deserve  to  be  transcribed. 
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f ^  Indiscriminate  profusion  has  been  the  dra* 
XdslUc  heroes  virtue  in  every  comedy  till  Cumber* 
lapd  .shewed  to  the  long  blinded  world,  that — the 
less  q  mftn  gives  to  himself  ,  the  niorey  it  is  probable, 
he  bestows  upon  his  neighbour.  This  conclusion  is 
derived  from  the  certaifUif  that-^//i€  less  a  man  loves 
himself  the  more  h^  is  affectionate  to  others.^* 

The  beautiful  novelty  as  well  as  obscurity  of 
these  sentiments,  leaves  me  no  hope  that  I  can  de- 
monstrate ^0  the  reader  their  peculiar  acuteness: 
and  I  shall  dismiss  them  therefore  with  simjidy 
observing,  that  all  social  love  springs  from  self- 
love,  and  that  ivben  a  man  has  lost  all  self-regard, 
all  self-reverence,  he  will  soon  degenerate  into 
misanthropy.  It  is  only  while  we  believe  that 
mankind  can  be  useful  or  pleasing  to  ourselv^  that 
we  are  disposed,  as  by  a  mutual  obligation,  to  be 
useful  or  pleasing  to  them ;  but,  if  we  cease  to 
care  for  ourselves,  our  dependence  upon  others  is 
diminished  in  proportion,  and.  finding  that  we  can 
do  without  their  s^id,  we  feel  no  disposition  to 
awaken  or  uphold  their  benevolence  towards  us  by 
bestowing  our  aid  upon  them. 

The  other  characters  of  this  comedy  seem  to 
have  been  drawn  merely  as  subsidiary  to  that  of 
Sheva,  They  serve  to  fill  up  the  scenes  and  to 
carry  on  the  action  ;  but  they  leave  no  trace  upon 
the  mind.  Jubal  is  sometimes  humorous,  indeed, 
but  it  is  the  humour  of  farce  rather  than  of  comedy. 
The  plot  is  pleasing,  and  thpugh  not  intricate, 
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aufficiently  perplexed  to  keep  the  atteotion  awake. 
The  Wheel  of  Fortune  was  the  next  drama  that 
Cumberland  produced,  and  its  present  popularity 
is  the  best  proof  of  its  excellence.  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Kemble's  performance 
of  Penruddock  has  contributed  largely  to.  this 
popularity,  and  Cumberland  justly  observes,  that 
**  when  so  much  belongs  to  the  actor,  the  author 
must  be  careful  how  he  arrogates  too  much  to  him-« 
'self:''  but  still  great  merit  must  be  allowed 
to  the  writer. 

It  has  been  very  commonly  believed  that  Cum- 
berland derived  the  general  outline  of  his  plot 
from  Kotzebue's  Misanthropy  and  Repentance^  a 
manuscript  translation  of  which  was  lying  in  the 
manager's  hands  at  the  time  when  the  Wheel  of 
Fortune  was  produced.  The  striking  similarity 
between  the  chief  incidents  of  the  two  plays,  jus- 
tified, indeed,  this  su^icion,  and  the  author  of  the 
translation  from  Kotzebue  openly  accused  Cum- 
berland of  having  unflairly  pirated  from  his  work. 
This  charge  Cumberland  as  openly  denied,  and 
professed,  I  believe,  that  he  took  the  hint  of  his 
own  play  from  a  review  of  the  German  one  which 
he  accidentallv  saw. 

-  Whether,  however,  he  invented  or  whether  he 
borrowed  the  plot,  it  is  sufficiently  certain  that  it 
is  one  of  peculiar  interest,  and  one  which  no  re- 
petition of  performance  can  hardly  rob  of  its  power 
to  please.    The  chief  character,  (Penruddock)  is 
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drawn .  with  some  mastec-stroks  of  art.  That  no^ 
bleness  of  nature  which  misfortune  might  obscure 
but  could  not  subdue,  and  that  sensjlNlity  of  heart 
which  defied  the  power  of  time  to  eradicate  its 
sorrows,  are  two  features  in  the  composition  of 
this  part  which  Cumberland  has  pourtrayed  with 
happy  skill.  Nor  ought  less  praiae  to  be  bestowed 
upon  him  for  the  judgment  and  intimate  knowledge 
of  effect  which  he  has  displayed  in  selecting  the 
most  interesting  situations  for  the  operation  of 
these  two  feelings,  without  which  their  eust*- 
ence  would  have  impressed  the  mind  but  feiotly. 
I  do  not  know,  indeed,  any  scene  of  any  modern 
drama,  which  is  conducted  with  more  dexterity 
than  the  interview  between  PeHruddock  and  youi^ 
Woodviflej  ^hen  jthe  former  details  to  the  son  all 
the  baseness  of  his  father.  It  is  wrought  up  with 
consummate  skill* 

•  The  misanthropy  of  Penruddock  consists  rather 
in- his  feelings j  than  in  his  practica»  towards  man* 
kind^  He  shuns  his  fellow-creatufes,  b^t  hedoas 
Hot  ha;e  them.  He  seeks  solitude  as  the  bahh  of 
a  wounded  heart,  not  as  the  retirement  of  a  spl&- 
lietic  one.  He  hides  his  sorrows  from  those  whom 
he  does  not  think  can  participate  them,  but  to  tfaifc 
soYrows  of  others  he  is  not  insensible.  A  mo- 
mentary gleam  of  anticipated  revenge  draws  him 
from  his  seclusion,  but  the  native  benevolence  and 
kindness  pf  -  bis  heart  soon  subdue  all  the  rough 
aisperitiesof  his  disposition,  and  he  who  came  ff>rth 
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into  society  only  to  punish  and  destroy,  remains 
to  do  good  and  to  enjoy  the  satisfection  of  it.  Such 
is  tYie' character  of  Penrtuidock^  nnd  it  must  be 
confessed  that  it  required  no  ordinary  powers  t6 
discriminate  its  qualities  as  Cumberland  has  donet 
for  this  praise  is  his  alone,  Kotzebue's  recluse 
being  wholly  distinct  from  Penruddock  in  its  com- 
ponent parts. 

Mrs.  Inc^hbald,  whom  to  praise  is  more  pleasing 
than  to  censure,  has  written  some  very  sensible 
observations  upon  this  drama,  and  paid  a  due 
tribute  to  the  excellence  of  the  actor  whose  per- 
formance of  Penniddock  I  have  already  mentioned. 
•*  Old  men  in  love,"  she  truly  observes,  "  have 
caused  more  laughter  and  derision  on  the  stage, 
than,  perhaps,  any  other  common  occurrence  which 
the  dramatist  has  copied.  Her^,  astonishing  re- 
verse !  love,  in  the  decline  of  life,  constitutes  a 
character  deeply  pathetic.** 
r  All  the  interest  of  the  play  is  concentered  in  this 
character,  and  Cumberland  seems  to  have  been  so 
well  aware  of  it,  that  the  other  personages  of  the 
drama  are  permitted  to  appear  and  disappear  witK- 
6irt  much  concern  either  in  the  spectator  or  readier. 
Some  attempt  to  relieve  this  uniform  mediocrity 
Us  been  made,  indeed,  in  the  characters  of  <?o- 
hemor  Tempest  and  Sir  David  Daw ;  but  though 
they  amuse  on  the  stage  they  lose  all  power  of 
doing  it  in  the  closet.  Penruddock  is  the  fixed 
star  of  this  comedy,  and  the  rest  of  the  characters 
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are  only  sateltites  that  move  round  him  with  di« 
minished  splendor.  They  are  all  drawn,  (pdeed, 
with  chastity  of  colouring,  but  they  want  bbldness 
of  expression  and  design  to  give  them  permanent 
eflFect. 

The  language,  throughout,  is  elegant,  and  in 
Penruddock  sometimes  elevated ;  but  the  senti- 
ments which  he  is  made  to  utter  are  not  always 
without  inflation  and  obscurity.  The  following 
reply  to  Weazle^  who  reminds  him  that  money  can 
purchase  femalQ  attractions,  has  always  appeared 
to  me  ineffably  absurd : 

^'  I  keep  a  woman,''  says  he :  ^^  she  visits  me 
every  day,  makes  my  bed,  sweeps  my  house,  cooks 
my  dinner,  and  is  seventy  years  of  age, — yet  I 
resist  lier.*^ 

It  is  remarkable  that  Cumberland  did  not  enter- 
tain the  same  notion  of  the  merit  of  this  drama  as 
the  public.  To  a  gentleman  who  seized  an  op- 
portunity of  thanking  him  for  the  delight  he  had 
experienced  in  reading  it,  he  replied,  with  som« 
chagrin,  ^^  Sir,  that  is  not  the  best  thing  I  ever 
wrote." 

Such  was  his  opinion  ;  yets  if  I  were  called  upon 
to  pronounce  which  of  his  dramas  I  considered  as 
the  best,  upon  a  general  estimation  of  general  ex- 
cellence, I  think  I  should  not  hesitate  to  say  the 
Wheel  of  Fortune.  There  are,  in  otjier  of  his  plpys, 
particular  scenes,  perhaps,  equal  to  any  that  may 
be  found  in  this ;  but  none  of  his  dramas  maintain 
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8uch  a  commanding  interest  in  the  mind  during 
the  whole  progreiss  of  the  action,  nor  is  there,  in 
any  of  them,  any  character  so  felicitously  supported 
throughout  as  Pennuidock, 

The  comedy  of  First  Love  is  greatly  inferior 
either  to  the  Jew  or  the  Wheel  of  Fortune.  The 
plot  is  confused  rather  than  artfully  intricate: 
though  it  is  sometimes  interesting.  The  dialogue 
is  dull ;  it  has  neither  wit,  nor  any  quick  recipro- 
cation  of  lively  sentiments.  The  situations  are 
seldom  comic ;  it  approaches  decidedly  to  senti- 
mental comedy  in  all  the  worst  features  of  that 
species  of  composition,  and  which,  if  it  were 
not  redeemed  by  better  instances,  I  should  be 
tempted  to  condemn  with  as  much  severity  as 
Voltaire.  "  Je  spuscris  entierement,*'  says  he, 
in  a  letter  to  the  dramatist,  Sumorokof,  *^  a  tout 
ee  que  vous  dites  de  Moliere  et  de  la  comedie  lar- 
moyante,  qui,  a  la  honte  de  la  nation,  a  succed^  au 
seul  rrai  genre  comique  port^  a  perfection  par 
r  inimitable  Moliere." 

Of  the  characters  of  this  play  Sabina^B  is  the 
most  interesting,  and  Billy  Bu$tle*s  the  most  con- 
temptible. David  Mowbray  is  well  supported  in 
«ome  parts.  The  broken  and  disfigured  language 
otSabifta  is  badly  constructed*  It  is  not  the  im- 
perfect diction  of  a  foreigner,  labouring  to  express 
herself  in  a  strange  tongue,  but  the  blundering 
efforts  of  one  who  seems  to  know  no  language. 

The  characters  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wrangle  are 
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absurdly  imagined  and  absurdly  supported*  They 
quarrel  without  motive,  and  are  kind  again  without 
reconciliation.  Marriage  is  embayed  with  multi* 
tudinous  evils,  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  contains 
such  frivolous  rancour  as  this.  Domestic  wcang- 
lings  are  common  enough  in  those  whom  necessity 
compels  to  live  together,  but  whom  nature  has 
disjoined  in  every  quality  of  mind  and  body:  yet, 
there  is  commonly  a  cause  for  bickering,  and  they 
do  not  contend  as  he-cats  do  only  because  they 
happen  to  meet. 

I  am  sorry  that  Mrs.  Inchbald,  whose  general 
observations  on  this  play  I  willingly  approve, 
should  have  singled  out  these  very  characters  as 
the  only  objects  of  her  applause. 

^'  Some  excellent  instruction  to  the  married,'' 
says  she,  ^^  will  be  found  in  the  connubial  con<kict 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wrangle,  particularly  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  fourth  act.*' 

Unfortunate  in  her  praise  of  tlta  conjugal  in* 
structions,  she  is  more  than  unfortunate  in  the 
example  which  she  has  cited.  If  there  be  ia  scene 
in  the  whole  compass  Qf  the  English  drama,  dis- 
tinguished for  its  unnatural  absurdity,  it  is  this 
one,  where  the  contentious  couple  are  suddenly 
converted,  at  the  writer's  will,  into  a  loving  and 
affectionate  pair,  by  the  operation  of  the  following 
dialogue,  which  I  am. tempted  to  copy,  only  as  an 
irresistible  proof  of  my  assertions: — 
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.  A9r.  f^,    (d^Ur  apaufe.J  &fn.  Wnnsi/e — ^Lovc  I 
Mrs,  fy,    Mr.  Wrangle— My  dear  I 

r  b 

Mr,  W,    I  bce^in  to  think  ' 
*    Mrs.  PF,    What  do  you  begin  to  think  ? 

Afr.  W,    That  we  have  exposed  ourselves  very  suflieiently. 

Mrt,  W,    Quite  enough  In  all  conscience. — ^Why  would  you  complain 
to  my  father  ? 

'Mr,  W.    Why  would  you  complain  to  your  brother  ? 

Mrs.  fF.    Wc  were  both  to  blame :  complaints  are  very  foolish. 

Mr,  fFl    Then  away  with  them  at  once,  say  I. 

Mrt,  W.     For  ever !  Let  us  forbear  to  gratify  our  fiiendd  by  never 
pubUahing  our  disagreements. 

Mr,  W,    And  cure  the  world  of  its  contempt,  by  ne\-er  calling  upon 
it  fur  its  pity. 

Mrt,  PK    Agreed !  here's  my  hand  upon  it. 

Mr.  W.    And  here's  my  heaft»  to  which  I  press  you  with  the  warm 
affection  of  a  husband  that  will  never  cool. 

Mrs,  f9^.    And  I  return  it  with  the  love  and  duty  of  a  wife,  who  will 
never  create  a  murtaur  nor  uiter  one  again. 

Mr.  W,    Why  this  is  happiness  without  h>'pocrisy. 

Mrt.  W.    Perfect  felicity  unfeigned. 

Mr.  ^    Oh !  Joyous  husband ! 

Mr9.FK    Oh!  transported  wife !  (Exeunt). 

And,  let  me  exclaim,  Oh  !  ineflTable  nonsense  t 
Yet  I  would  praise  it  more  than  Mrs.  Inchbald 
has*  even  done,  and  I  am  sure  as  sincerely,  if  I 
could  believe  that  matrimonial  quarrels  ever  ter- 
minated with  such  a  cordial  resolution  in  the 
parties  never  to  renew  them.  Alas !  if  conjugal 
felicity  could  be  purchased  by  a  few  exclamatory 
sentences,  and  a  shake  of  the  hand,  who  would  be 
Unhappy?  And  we  are  to  suppose,  from  Mrs. 
liichbald's  observations,  that  they  may  be  so  pur- 
chased, or  how  could  we  find  that  "  particularly 
Excellent  instruction  to  the  married,"  which  she 
ascribes  toHhis  very  scene?     Hid  Cumberland 
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wished  to  mak^  the  reformation  of  Mr»  and  Mrs. 
Wrangle  morally  beneficial,  he  should  have  made 
it  gradual  and  probable,  so  that  the  spectator 
might  acknowledge  its  verisimilitude  and  be 
tempted  to  hope  a  similar  result  from  the  employ- 
ment of  similar  means.  This  is  the  only  way  in 
which  fiction  can  ever  promote  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind: for  when  we  see  events  produced  by  no 
apparent  influence  of  causes,  but  by  the  magic 
decree  of  the  author's  will,  we  feel  too  intensely 
that  they  are  imaginary,  and  neither  hope  to 
produce  them  in  ourselves  nor  expect  to  find 
them  in  others. 

This,  however,  is  the  great  defect  of  Cumber- 
land as  a  dramatic  writer :  he  hastens  what  be 
wishes  to  produce  with  too  much  rapidity.  He 
does  not  leave  it  possible  for  the  spectator  to  sup- 
ply what  is  wanting,  because  he  has  no  art  in 
making  the  deficiency  appear  just  what  must  be 
omitted  in  the  brief  scenes  of  a  drama.  He  seems 
to  have  regarded  himself  as  a  first  cause  to  whom 
all  things  were  possible,  without  remembering  that 
his  appeal  was  to  be  to  finite  beings  who  can  admit 
as  true  only  what  they  can  comprehend  as  such. 

In  no  comedy  of  Cumberland's  is  this  defect 
mpre  unpleasantly  obvious,  perhaps,  than  in  his 
Hint  to  Husbandsj  which  was  acted  at  Covent- 
Garden  in  1806.  Here  the  scenes  are  hurried  on 
with  a  degree  of  despatch  and  a  disregard  of  the 
spectator's  right  to   understand  wh^   he   is  to 
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believe,  which  may  be  very  commodious  for  tfa|| 
indolence  of  a  dramatic  writer,  but  which  will  be 
surely  injurious  to  his  fame.  No  time  is  allowed 
for  the  developement  of  the  passions,  but  every 
thing  happens  just  as  the  author  requires.  The 
play  indeed  was  deservedly  unsuccessful,  f6r  be- 
sides this  prominent  deficiency,  it  wanted  every 
requisite  of  a  good  comedy.  The  character  of 
L(^ff  Transit  }H  pleasing :  but  nothing  can  be  more 
frivolously  inefficient  than  the  attempts  at  humour 
in  Dogherty.  This  was  his  last  effort  to  delineate 
the  Irish  character,  and  I  think  it  the  last,  in 
merit,  that  has  yet  been  made  by  any. 

In  an  address  to  the  Reader^  which  is  prefixed 
to  this  play,  Cumberland  reiterates  his  boast  of 
having  "  written  more  for  the  stage  than  any  one 
of  his  nation  ever  did.**  Of  this  numeral  renown 
he  seems  to  have  been  proud,  for  he  frequently 
lalludes  to  it :  but  had  his  hopes  been  raised  to  the 
acquisition  of  posthumous  fame,  I  think  he  would 
have- wished  he  had  written  less.  Mo^t  of  his 
plays  exhibit  evident  marks  of  rapidity  in  com- 
position :  they  want  that  skilful  distribution  of  the 
incidents,  and  that  nice  observance  of  probability 
in  their  production,  which  he  had  ability  enough 
to  devise,  but  had  not  leisure  enough  to  practise. 

Before  I  dismiss,  from  my  consideration,  the 
dramas  of  Cumberland,  I  wish  to  advert  to  a 
peculiarity  which  has  been  much  forced  upon 
my  attention  hy  a  regular  perusal  of  them.     His 
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H^tnale  characters  are  all  drawn  with  a  d^ee  of 
frankness  in  love-afiairs  which  a  fastidious  critic 
might  pronounce  to  be  wantonness.  Nor  does 
this  peculiarity  belong  merely  to  his  plays.  In 
his  novels  it  equally  prevails.  The  task  of  making 
lave^  as  it  is  termed,  he  generally  throws  upon  the 
lady,  by  providing  bashful  and  timid  suitors  who 
require  encouragement  to  declare  their  passion. 
It  must  be  allowed  that  this  is  unseemly,  thoogh 
Cumberland  probably  thought  it  natural.  If  the 
reader  require  to  be  convinced  of  this  predilec* 
tion  in  him  for  candour  and  simplicity  in  femalesi 
let  him  examine  many  of  the  interviews  between 
Arundel  and  Lady  Louisa  G. ;  between  Martlake 
and  Lady  Jane;  between  Henry  and  Isabella; 
between  Charlotte  Euspart^  in  the  West  Indian^ 
and  Belcour;  between  Sophia^  in  the  BrotherSfZnA 
Belfieldj  and  between  Emily  in  the  Wheel  of  For" 
tune^  and  Captain  Woodvilk.  A  very  cursoiy  in- 
spection of  these  scenes  will  shew  him  that  little 
is  left  to  the  lover  but  silent  acquiescence :  and 
if  he  extend  his  view  through  all  the  plays  of 
Cumberland  he  will,  perhaps,  think  with  me,  that 
what  he  so  uniformly  exhibited  he  practically  ap- 
proved of. 
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CHAP.  XXVI. 

Examination  of  Cumberland's  remaining  produc'* 
lions. — His  Memoirs. — Writes  the  Exodiad 
in  conjunction  with  Sir  J.  B.  Burges. — Its  me^ 
diocrity. — Quotation  from  Moliere  applicable 
to  Cumberland.  —  Becomes  the  editor  of  the 
Select  British  Drama. — Engaged  in  a  newS' 
paper  which  fails. — Establishes  the  London 
Review. — The  absurdity  of  its  principle  de* 
monstrated. — Its  particular  defects. — Cumber' 
land's  ridiculous  praise  of  Mr.  Townsend's 
Armageddon. — Patronises  Mr.  Stothard's 
painHng  of  Chaucer's  Pilgrims. — Publishes 
his  poem  of  Retrospection  a  few  days  before 
his  death. — Examination  of  it. 

As  I  have  thus  anticipated  the  literary  progress  of 
Cumberlaod,  I  shall  devote  this  chapter  to  an  exa-^ 
mination  of  his  remaining  productions,  and  then 
conclude  the  volume  with  such  a  detail  of  his  per- 
sonal history,  during  the  period  in  which  he  wrote 
them,  as  I  can  procure. 

Of  his  Memoirs  which  hold  a  distinguished 
place  among  his  writings,  I  can  have  nothing  to 
say  here,  having  had  so  many  occasions  of  express* 
ing,  incidentally,  my  opinion  of  them.  They  will 
always  be  regarded  as  an  authentic  history  of  his 
private  and  public  life,  as  far  as  he  has  thought  it 
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proper  to  disclose  the  particulars  of  either ;  and 
they  will  always  be  esteemed  for  that  fund  of 
literary  anecdote  which  they  contain,  and  in  the 
detail  of  which  Cumberland  peculiarly  excels,  A 
great  chasm,  however,  they  must  leave  in  every 
thing  relating  to  his  writings,  except  the  simple 
statement  of  their  production,  or  of  the  events 
connected  with  their  success  or  failure:  and  this 
chasm  it  has  been  my  object  to  fill  up  in  the  pre- 
sent work.  With  what  success  I  have  done  it, 
must  be  decided  by  others. 

In  1S07  Cumberland  associated  himself  with  Sir 
James  Bland  Burges^  in  the  task  of  composing  the 
Exodiadi  another  sacred  epic,  founded  upon  that 
portion  of  scriptural  history  which  comprises  the 
history  of  Moses  from  the  time  of  his  leading  the 
Israelites  out  of  Egypt,  to  his  death  upon  Mount 
Horeb.  This  poem  is  divided  into  two  parts,  and 
subdivided  into  eight  books.  No  means  are  af- 
forded by  which  to  discriminate  the  respective 
efforts  of  the  respective  writers,  and  praise  or 
blame,  therefore,  cannot  be  distinctly  appropriated. 
This  partnership  in  applause  and  censure,  seems 
to  have  been  studiously  sought  by  the  authors,  for 
they  acknowledge,  that  though  they  may  fail  "  to 
leave  a  monument  of  their  fame,  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  bequeathing  a  memorial  of  their  friend- 
ship/' 

Whoever  considers  the  nature  of  intellectual 
labour,  will  be  immediately  sensible  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  two  men  so  to  exercise  their  fancy  and 
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judgment,  in  conjunction,  upon  any  single  topic, 
as  to  produce  a  regular  and  harmonious  whole. 
There  will  necessarily  be  a  diversity  of  style,  of 
sentiments,  and  of  language  ;  and  if,  in  any  part, 
they  endeavour  to  incorporate  their  distinct  pro- 
ductions by  a  thorough  intermixture  of  sentences, 
the  most  discordant  effect  must  be  produced.  All . 
that  can  be  done  by  such  joint  manufacturers  is,  for 
each  to  take  his  single  book  or  division,  and  when 
the  whole  is  written,  to  unite  them  with  as  much 
dexterity  as  they  can.  This  was  the  plan  com- 
monly pursued  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  by 
Massinger  and  Decker,  and  by  Dryden  and  Lee ; 
and  it  is  the  only  one  by  which  any  probability  of 
success  can  be  entertained.  But  even  then,  a 
general  discrepancy  will  be  sufficiently  obvious, 
for,  in  any  extensive  work  embracing  matiy  cir- 
cumstances and  descriptions,  and  much  diversity 
of  incident,  it  require  all  the  vigilance  of  a  single 
author  to  avoid  inconsistencies  and  contradiction, 
and  how  difficult,  therefore,  if  not  impossible, 
it  must  be  for  two  men  to  commingle  their  ideas 
without  confusion  or  perplexity. 

If  I  would  deliver  an  opinion  upon  this  work, 
which  I  might  afterwards  support  by  evidence,  if 
required,  I  should  say,  that  it  is  inferior,  in  many 
parts,  to  Calvary y  while,  perhaps,  it  equals  that 
poem  in  others.  The  versification  is  fluent,  but 
seldom  vigorous  or  animated.  The  observance  of 
scriptural  facts  is  carefully  maintained,  but  they 
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are  too  little  diversified  by  poetical  imagery.  The 
general  character  of  the  work  is,  I  am  afirud, 
languid  mediocrity  when  tried  by  the  test  of  an 
epic  poem»  which,  to  be  any  thing,  must  be  great. 

MflfUocribua  cue  poetii, 
Non  dii»  nam  hnm^nmp  non  oonoeMere  coliUMMk 

It  is  with  regret  that  I  deliver  this  opinion  upon 
the  production  of  a  gentleman  (Sir  James  Bland 
Surges),  from  whom  I  once  expected  some  assist- 
ance in  the  present  volume,  in  consequence  of  a 
voluntary  and  pojite  offer  on  his  part,  to  which 
I  shall  probably  have  occasion  to  advert  yet  more 
minutely.      My  undertaking,  however,  imposed 
upon  me  the  necessity  of  telling  what  I  thought, 
and  the  reader  who  has  perused  these  pages  will 
willingly  acknowledge,  I  believe,  that  I  have  done 
so  hitherto  with  fearless  sincerity  and  candour.     I 
must  confess,  indeed,  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  art 
which  Cumberland  eminently  possessed,  of  finding 
prodigies  where  other  men  would  have  found  no- 
thing.   Yet,  far  be  it  from  me  to  accuse  him  of 
hypocrisy.     I  have  already  said,  that  I  believe  it 
sprung  from  a  warm  benevolence  of  character,  an 
eager  desire  to  think  mankind  as  amiable  as  he 
wished  them,  and  their  achievements  as  splendid 
as  he  thought  them.    It  was  an  error,  however, 
and  a  sickening  one,  when  practised  to  excess,  as 
Cumberland  too  commonly  did.    For  myself,  I 
would  say  with  Moliere's  Misanthrofe^ 
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Nohi  J«  tiA  piUi  ionfirir  ^ette  Uche  metbodc, 

Qu'  aflMent  U  plupart  de  vos  i^ens  i  la  mode  i 

Et  Ji  ne  hais  rien  taut  que  les  cototorsions 

De  tons  ce0  prands  Ciuseurt  de  piotcstatioiUy 

Ces  affinbles  donneun  d'embraasadea  frivoles, 

Ces  oblig^ns  difteurs  d'inutilet  parole^ 

Qui  de  civilit^s  avee  tous  ftoit  combat, 

£t  tnitent  du  m^oM  air  I'honnfte  bommf  et  le  fat» 

Quel  anmtage  a-t-on  qu'un  bomme  vous  cardse, 

Vous  jure  amiti^,  fbi»  sele,  ettime,  tendregae, 

£t  v6ua  fiane  de  vous  un  eloge  edataat, 

Lomiu'au  preinier  (kquin  il  court  en  Cure  autant  ? 

Noa,  non ;  il  u'est  point  d'ame  un  pen  bien  iitu6ey 

Qui  veuiUe  d'une  estime  ainti  prostitutes 

Et  la  plus  glorieuse  a  des  regais  peu  chert, 

Des  qu'on  voit  qu'on  nous  m^le  avec  tout  I'unirers; 

Smr  piHqus  prtfereHC€  une  utime  tefinde, 

Et  i^eai  n'utimer  rkn  pt'oUmer  t€mt  U  monde* 

« 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  last  couplet  of  this 
extract  applies  with  singular  propriety  to  that  pli* 
ancy  of  commendatioa  by  which  Cumberland  was 
distinguished,  and  which  he  bestowed  upon  all 
who  applied  for  it  in  the  right  way.  The  praise 
he  gave,  however,  he  was  equally  willing  to  xe^ 
ceive ;  and*  I  have  been  told,  by  one  who  knew 
him  intimately,  that  no  adulation  could  be  too 
exuberant  for  his  acceptance. 

Dr.  Drake,  perhaps,  in  some  future  edition  of 
his  Literary,  Haurs^  may  discover  that  the  Exodiad^ 
as  well  as  Calvary^  is  embued  with  the  genuine 
spirit  of  Milton,  and  his  eul(^  would  easily  out- 
weigh my  censure.  In  me  it  may  be  defect  of 
taste  or  judgment,  that  I  do  not  estimate  this 
poem  more  highly:  and  from  a  presumption  so 
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extremely  probable,  I  can  conceive  that  every  con- 
solation may  be  derived. 

Cumberland,  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  la^ 
boured  for  the  booksellers,  sometimes  anony- 
mously, and  sometimes  not.  Among  many 
schemes  to  which  this  sort  of  employment  gave 
rise,  may  be  reckoned  his  edition  of  the  Select 
British  Drama^  in  which  he  undertook  to  publish 
a  series  of  those  plays,  which  still  take  their  turn 
upon  the  stage,  and  to  preface  them  with  lives  of 
the  authors,  and  a  critical  examination  of  each 
drama.  To  this  task  he  was  perfectly  competent; 
but  1  have  never  heard  what  success  attended  the 
plan.  In  the  first  number,  which  contained  Every 
Man  in  his  Humour^  he  has  given  a  succinct  his- 
tory of  therise  and  progress  of  the  stage;  and  in  bis 
strictures  upon  Congreve's  Love  for  Love^  he  is 
justly  indignant  at  his  grossness  and  obscenity. 

I  should  have  mentioned  that  he  was  associated, 
in  1803,  with  Mr.  Peltier,  Sir  James  Bland  Surges, 
and  some  other  gentlemen,  in  projecting  and  esta- 
blishing a  weekly  newspaper,  which  was  intended 
to  maintain  a  higher  literary  character  than  com- 
monly belongs  to  our  daily  journals.  But  it  main- 
tained no  character  at  all,  and  soon  fell.  Its  name 
I  have  forgotten. 

In  1S09  he  published  the  first  number  of  the 
London  Review,  with  the  chimerical  idea  that 
contemporary  criticism  could  derive  advantage 
from  robbing  it  of  its  anonymous  importance. 
When  the  proposals  for  this  work  were  first  issued, 
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I  was  forcibly  struck  with  the  absurdity  of  its  prin* 
cipie,  and  communicated  my  opinions  to  the  pub* 
lie  through  the  medium  of  a  respectable  periodical 
publication.  These  opinion3  were  confirmed  by 
the  destiny  of  the  London  Review^  and  the  result  * 
which  I  presumed  to  augur  speedily  ensued. 

The  abuses  of  anonymous  criticism  have»  indeed) 
been  long  and  loudly  complained  of,  nor  is  it  likely 
that  any  remonstrances  will  diminish  the  evil.  As 
long  a^  men  can  attack,  secure  from  retalia- 
tion, they  will  do  it;  for  the  leaven  of  malignity 
and  envy  is  too  fntimately  incorporated  with  our 
nature,  not  to  ferment  into  action  when  it  may  be 
done  with  impunity. 

It  has  been  thought,  however,  that  an  effectual 
remedy  for  this  evil,  would  be  the  certain  know- 
ledge of  those  who  propagate  it ;  and  that  if  every 
man  who  condemned  another  were  known  as  the 
cond(emner»  he  would  feel  ihe  influence  of  certain 
moral  considerations  which  now  operate  but  laxly 
while  his  deeds  are  deeds  of  darkness.  That  this 
reasoning  is  right,  as  far  as  the  abuse  of  criticism 
is  considered,  must  be  confessed.  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  that  he  who  aiBxes  his  name  to  what  he 
writes,  will  write  more  circumspectly  than  he  who 
does  not;  but,  when  it  is  recollected  that  the 
misuse  of  the  critical  function  is  not  so  flagrant  as 
is  commonly  believed,  it  will  hardly  be  thought 
that  every  thing  would  be  gained  if  that  misuse 
were  diminished. 
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Id  reading  an  anonymous  criticism  we  read  it 
without  any  undue  bias  or  partiality ;  if  it  have 
merit,  that  merit  is  allowed  to  have  its  fair  influ- 
ence upon  our  minds.  We  judge  of  it  by  itself 
without  any  reference  to  the  presumed  qualifica- 
tions of  the  author ;  we  are  not  subdued  by  the 
authority  of  a  name. 

If  we  could  suppose  that  the  most  eminent 
names  in  modern  literature  would  be  found  in  the 
pages  of  a  review,  established  upon  a  principle  si* 
milar  to  Cumberland's,  I  do  not  think  that  any 
advantage  would  be  gained  beyond  the  abolition  of 
some  practices  in  anonymous  criticism,  which  are 
disgraceful  to  letters.  The  rigid  integrity  of  a 
Brutus  or  a  Cato  must  not  be  expected^  Lite- 
rary men  constitute  a  sort  of  fraternity:  they  are 
usually  acquainted  with  each  other,  or  likely  to  be 
so;  and  the  feelings  of  friendship  and  esteem 
would  be  perpetually  clashing  with  the  duties  of 
the  critic.  Will  the  man,  who  has  dined  at  my 
table  to  day,  and  partaken  of  my  hospitality  and 
kindness,  sit  down  to-morrow  and  avowed/y  endea- 
vour to  sink  my  character  in  the  public  estimation? 
No :  unless  he  would  be  hunted  from  society  he 
cannot  do  this ;  if  he  would  be  received  as  a 
inember  of  it,  he  must  conform  to  its  duties ;  and 
though  the  book  I  have  published  may  be  bad,  or 
vicious,  or  erroneous,  yet,  the  condeipnationofit 
must  not  come  publicly  from  the  hand  of  my  friend. 
The  cause  of  sound  literature  would,  therefore,  be 
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injured  by  such  a  scheme,  and  criticism  would 
sink  into  a  mere  interchange  of  civilities  and 
courtesies. 

Let  it  be  imagined  that  such  a  plan  had  been 
projected  fifty  yeafs  ago,  and  that  Johnson,  Grold- 
smith,  Burke,  Reynolds,  GaiTick,  and  other  emi- 
nent men,  had  consented  to  lend  it  the  authority 
of  their  names,  would  it  have  been  possible  for 
them  to  exercise  their  judgments  with  real  im- 
partiality ?  I  can  conceive  that  they  might, 
-perhaps,  have  imitated  other  critical  professors  in 
mctciless  severity  towards  the  humble,  the  obscure, 
and  the  unassuming  delinquent,  but  we  should 
surely  have  found  them  sufficiently  polite,  cere- 
monious, and  affable  tow^ards  each  other. 

Nor  could  it  be  otherwise,  living,  as  they  did,  in 
splendid  intimacy  together;  and  the  influence  of 
thi9  feeling  wouUMhave  extended  beyond  them- 
selves and  their  respective  productions.  It  would 
have  taken  in  the  circle  of  each  man's  acquaint- 
ance, and  embraced,  consequently,  in  its  wide 
circumference,  every  writer  who  had  risen  only 
to  such  comparative  distinction  as  might  entitle 
him  to  their  friendship  and  notice.  What  then 
would  have  been  their  situation  ?  Between  Scylla 
and  Charybdis.  If  they  praised,  the  world  would 
have  accused  them  of  adulation  ;  if  they  censured, 
an  outcry  would  have  been  raised  against  them  for 
envy  and  malignity.  They  could  not  have  avoided 
self-condemnation  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  world's 
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coDdemitation  on  the  other.  And  would  they 
have  found  an  adequate  reward  for  such  persecu- 
/  tion  and  trials  in  the  pecuniary  remunerations  ofa 
bookseller  ?  The  answer  is  obvious.  They  would 
have  spurned  at  the  illusion  which  would  mislead 
them  under  the  guise  of  candour  and  honesty,  apd 
they  would  have  left  to  venal  and  obdurate  minds 
what  only  venal  and  obdurate  minds  could  per- 
form. 

To  such  objections  the  scheme  of  Cumberland's 
Review  was  abstractedly  liable :   but  it  exhibited 
some  particular  deficiences,  when  it  made  its  ap- 
pearance.    Of  the  nances  that  appeared,  and  whose 
authority  was  to  overwhelm,  as  with  a  torrent,  the 
feeble  defences  of  anonymous  criticism,  there  were 
not  more  than  two  or  three  that  had  yet  been  heard 
of,  and  not  even  the  illusion,  therefore,  of  signa- 
tures respectable  in  literature  ^||p preserved.  What 
then  was  gained  by  this  nominal  review  ?  A  disclo- 
aure  which  rather  weakened  than  enforced  authority: 
a  declaration  which  destroyed  the  effect  it  was  in- 
tended to  produce.     Could  it,  indeed,  be  imagioed 
that  the  mere  knowledge  of  the  critic  was  to  operate 
as  a  charm,  and  that  in  consideration  of  know- 
ing who  he  was,  the  public  would  be  indifferent 
about  what  he  was  ?     Was  it  to  be  supposed  that 
they  would  prefer  acknowledged  dnMness,  insipidity, 
or  adulation,  to  unacknowledged  wit,  learning,  and 
genius  ?    Omne  ignotum  pro  magnifico.    The  very 
obscurity  which  belongs  to  anonymous  criticism 
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increases  i#  power,  because,  without  knowing 
specifically  who  writes  a  particular  article,  we  know, 
generally,  that  many  of  the  first  literary  characters 
lend  their  pens  to  this  office,  and  in  the  ambiguity 
which  envelopes  the  question  there  is  room  enough 
for  the  imagination  to  act  upon  a  rational  basis  of 
credibility. 

The  fate  of  the  London  Review  will  deter  all 
future  projectors  from  any  similar  undertaking,  to 
which  a  moral  impossibility  of  success  seems  to  be 
inevitably  attached.  Some  of  Cumberland's  co- 
adjutors proved  themselves  men  of  talents ;  and 
many  of  the  articles  were  superior  to  the  ordinary 
compositions  of  periodical  critics.  Yet  it  soon 
perished:  and  though  this  early  fate  may  be  partly 
ascribed,  perhaps,  to  the  impression  produced  by 
some  criticisms  of  extraordinary  imbecility,  no  dis- 
play of  excellence  could  have  secured  it  from 
ultimate  failure. 

In  Cumberland  I  have  no  do\i\ft  that  the  under- 
taking was  suggested  by  a  sincere  wish  to  see 
criticism  stripped  of  that  insidious  covering  beneath 
which  she  now  aims  her  assassin  blows  unseen 
atid  unknown.  Such  was  his  Wish,  and  it  is  one 
in  which  every  man  must  concur,  though  every 
man  will  feel,  perhaps,  that  the  only  remedy  is  one 
which  would  entail  greater  evils  than  those  it 
amended.  Cumberland's  opinion  with  regard  to 
anonymous  censure  was  not  hastily  adopted.  In 
the  twenty-second  number  of  the  Obse^-ver  he  says^ 
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**  I  ci^iillot  State  a  case  in  which  a  Inan  can  be 
justified  in  treating  another's  name  with  fireedom^ 
and  concealing  his  own/*  Some  part  of  his  zeal 
may  perhaps  be  attributed  to  the  recollection  of 
his  own  sufferings :  and  if  he  believed  that  eveiy 
other  author  partook  of  his  sensibility,  it  was  only 
a  common  act  of  benevolence  to  endeavour  at  the 
extinction  of  a  power  beneath  which  so  many 
writhed.  . 

Of  the  articles  which  Cumberland  himself  wrote 
for  his  Review,  only  one  deserves  to  be  remem- 
bered, and  that  is  the  first  in  the  third  number, 
which  contains  admirable  sketches  of  those  per- 
formers with  whose  merits  he  had  been  femiiiar  in 
his  youth. 

He  seems  to  have  felt  the  unenviable  situation 
in  which  an  acknowledged  critic  places  himself, 
by  selecting,  for  his  own  labours,  the  productions  of 
recently  deceased  writers,  whom  to  blame  would 
lead  to  no  future  embarrassments.  He  has  de- 
parted from  this  plan  only  in  two  or  three  instances, 
and  one  of  them  provided  him  with  an  opportunity 
of  renewing  his  controversy  with  Mr.  Hayley. 

Every  one  who  has  inspected  the  London  J7e- 
viem  must  have  turned  away  displeased  from  the 
absurd  examination  of  a  poem,  (Mr.  Townsend's 
ArmageddanJ  then  only  in  embrio  and  not  yet  in 
existence ;  and  more  than  displeasure  must  have 
been  excited  by  that  strain  of  servile  adulation 
and  that  sort  of  amorous  fondness  with  which  the 
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young  man's  literary  and  personal  accomplishments 
are  celebrated.  The  motive  was  not  sufficiently 
powerful  to  justify  so  irregular  a  proceeding,  and 
I  have  been  told  that  two  of  his  Triends,  who  fully 
appreciated  the  folly  he  was  about  to  commit, 
exhausted,  but  in  vain,  all  their  powers  of  persua- 
sion to  induce  him  to  relinquish  the  idea.  What 
this  "  super-human''  work  will  be,  when  it  comes 
forth,  if  it  ever  does  come  forth,  is  yet  to  be  dis- 
covered: but  that  *^  fermentation  of  genius,"  which 
was  so  visible  in  Mr.  Townsend's  **  expressive 
countenance,"  has  produced  nothing  hitherto 
which  candour  can  commend.  It  is  his  misfortune, 
I  am  afraid,  that  Cumberland  was  his  patron.  His 
work  is  nobly  conceived :  I  have  read  the  argu- 
ments of  each  book  with,  delight:  and  nothing 
diminished  the  satisfaction  which  I  felt,  but  the 
mortifying  reflection  that  it  is  easy  to  project  what 
it  is  not  easy  to  perform.  The  deliberative  and 
executive  powers  of  man  are  frequently  disjoined 
by  an  infinite  space :  the  unbodied  conceptions  of 
the  mind  often  soar  beyond  our  own  powers  of 
adequate  delineation.  In  this  condition  I  imagine 
Mr.  Townsend  to  be ;  ^nd  I  form  the  opinion  from 
the  specimens  of  his  composition  produced  by 
Cumberland,  which  do  not  contain  any  of  that 
power  of  language,  that  loftiness  of  imagery,  or  that 
metrical  skill  which  must  belong  to  a  successful 
candidate  for  epic  fame. '  I  have  looked  also  into 
a  volume  of  poems  recently  published  by  Mr. 
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Townsend)  and  find  in  them  nothing  beyond  tune- 
ful mediocrity. 

Cumberland's  admiration  of  him^  however,  I  be- 
lieve to  have  been  sincere :  and  I  wish  the  event  may 
prove  that  it  was  rational.     A  natural  benevolence 
of  character  led  him  to  befriend  talent  wherever  he 
found  it,  and  though  his  zeal  to  serve  sometimes 
d^enerated  into  an  erroneous  appreciation  of  its 
object,  his   heart  must  be   unenviably  obdurate 
who  does  not  honour  the  principle.     One  of  the 
latest  efforts  which  he  made  to  assist  the  progress 
of  genius,  was  his  unsolicited  exertion  in  behalf  of 
my  friend   Mr.  Cromek's   picture  of  Chaucer's 
Pilgrims.     He  was  struck  with  the  admirable  exe^ 
cutionof  the  artist,  Mr.  Stothard,and  prevailed  upon 
Mr.  Hoppner  to  give  his  opinion  of  its  merits  in  a 
letter  to  him,  the  use  of  which  was  granted  to  Mr. 
Cromek,  to  whom  the  picture  belonged,  and  who 
had  issued  proposals  for  having  it  engraved  by  the 
late  ingenious  Schiavonetti.     In  all  that  Cumber- 
land did  on  this  occasion,  he  acted  jAirely  from  a 
desire  to  befriend  the  progress  of  the  fine  arts ; 
and  as  it  was  no  less  unexpected  than  unasked, 
the  grace  and  value  of  it   were  enhanced  in  pro- 
portion. 

The  last. work  which  he  produced,  and  which 
was  published  only  a  few  days  before  his  death, 
was  his  poem  of  Retrospection,  which  commences 
with  a  pathetic  solemnity  heightened  by  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  piophecy. 
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Worlds  I  have  known  thee  long^,  and  now  the  hour 
When  I  must  part  from  thee  is  near  at  hand : 
I  hore  thee  much  good  will,  and  many  a  time 
In  thy  fair  promises  repos'd  more  trust 
Than  wiser  heads  and  colder  hearts  would  risque. 

The  greater  part  of  this  poem  is  devoted  to  the 
commemoration  of  the  same  persons  and  events  as 
had  already  been  exhibited  and  discussed  in  his 
Memoirs;  and  as  it  frequently  creeps  with  all 
the  languor  of  measured  prose,  the  reader  some- 
times forgets  that  he  has  exchanged  one  production 
for  the  other.  It  is  sufficiently  querulous,  and  yet 
it  is  full  of  declarations  why  the  writer  should  be 
contented.  Many  passages  from  it  I  have  extracted 
into  this  volume,  where  they  related  to  the  topics 
I  was  upon,  and  from  them  a  very  adequate  notion 
may  be  formed  of  the  whole.  It  is  written  with 
an  easy  flow  of  versification,  and  contains  some 
pleasant  talk  about  past  times  :  but  poetry  it  hat 
none.  Cumberland,  indeed,  seems  to  have  justly 
appreciated  its  character  by  the  motto  which  he  has 
prefixed. 

Neque  si  quis  scibat  uti  nos 
Sermoni  propriora,  putes  hunc  esse  poetam.— JJm-. 

The  domestic  retrospections  form,  perhaps,  the 
most  pleasing  portions  of  this  work ;  for  it  is  in 
them  that  feeling  predominates,  and  which,  by 
awakening  the  sympathy  of  the  reader,  lulls  his 
judgment  into  silent-acquiescence.  Who,  for  in- 
stance, reading  the  following  lines,  could  forget  the 
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afflictions  of  an  old  man  broken  down  by  sorrows 
and  infirmities,  while  he  stopped  to  pick  out  a 
fault  or  two  ?  He  that  could,  may  claim  praise  for 
that  which  speaks  better  for  his  head  than  his 
heart  :— 

Well  it  beseems  that  hoary  head  should  bow 

In  resignation  to  th*  Almighty  will. 

No  fear  but  time  will  furnish  griefs  enough  :- 

We  need  not  fabricate  thera  for  ourselves. 

Dwell  where  we  will,  earth  will  not  always  show 

A  smooth  and  smiling  surface  to  our  view : 

Our  eyes  will  still  be  wand'ring  where  the  turf 

Swells  into  hillocks  to  denote  the  spot 

Where  some  dead  friend  has  tenanted  the  soil. 

A  few  brief  flowers  may  form  a  summer  fence 

Around  our  habitation,  but,  without. 

The  dreary  Golgotha  of  death  will  lodge 

The  great  ms^jority  of  those  we  lov'd. 

If  still  the  giver  of  my  life  delay 

Th*  exterminating  stroke,  and  lengthen  out 

The  date  of  my  mortality,  shall  I 

Insult  his  patience  with  profane  complaint. 

When,  homeward  as  I  bend  my  weary  way, 

I  meet  a  widowed  daughter  pale  and  wan 

With  anxious  watchings  o'er  the  nightly  coucli 

Of  her  dead  husband  ?    What  a  monitor 

Art  thou,  O  Death,  to  me,  whom  thou  hast  spar'd 

Longer  by  half  a  century  of  years 

Than  that  young  warrior  **  fest'ring  in  his  shroud!** 

I  take  his  hand :  'tis  clench'd  and  cold  as  stone : 

Dark  are  the  eyes  and  closed,  which  late  I  saw 

All  bright  and  beaming  with  heroic  fire— • 

Such  we  must  be-*>so  shall  we  all  appear.-— 

This  "  widow'd  daughter*'  is  still  his  MarianDe. 
whom  he  seems  never  weary  of  celebrating.  She 
had  been  recently  married  to  a  German  officer  of 
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the  name  ofJansen,  who  accompanied  our  ill-fated 
expedition  to  Walcheren,  and  was  one  of  the  many 
that  fell  victims  to  the  malignant  influence  of  the 
climate. 

I  have  thus  gone  through  my  examination  of 
Cumberland's  principal  works,  apportioning  my 
remarks  to  the  comparative  importance  of  the 
subjects.  He  wrote  upon  whatever  suggested 
itself  to  his  mind,  and  though  it  may  easily  be 
conjectured,  therefore,  that  he  did  not  write  with 
uniformity  of  excellence,  yet,  if  a  list  of  his  pro- 
ductions were  made,  it  would  not  only  be  a  long 
one,  but  an  honourable  testimony  of  his  talents 
and  industry.  When,  however,  Dr.  Drake,  in 
reference  to  these  numerous  labours,  asserted  that, 
"  to  no  author  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  polite 
literature,  are  we  under  greater  obligations,*^  I 
presume  he  forgot  both  the  numerical  and  intrinsic 
value  of  Johnson's  writings. 
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CHAP.  XXVIL 

Cumberland  loses  his  wife.^^Appointed  colonel  oftL 
volunteer  regimentt-^His  controversy  with  Mr. 
Hayley. — His  meanness  of  adulation  towards 
his  friends. — Exemplified  in  his  praise  of  Sir 
James  Bland  Burges,  tr/iom  he  calls  a  Homer! 
— His  antipathy  to  Gray  .-^Interested  himself  in 
the  success  of  a  third  theatre. — His  benevolence 
instanced  by  an  amusing  anecdote. — His  death.^-- 
Buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. — An  oration 
pronounced  over  his  grave  by  the  Dean  of  Wkst- 
MixsTER. — The  etroneous  praise  contained  in 
it. — A  character  of  Cumberland's  colloquial  abi^ 
lities. — His  posthumous  pieces. — His  family. — 
His  wilL'-^Some  observations  on  Mrs.  Jansen's 
proceedings  respecting  one  of  its  provisions. 

Nothing  now  remains  for  me  to  do  but  to  relate 
the  personal  occurrences  of  Cumberland's  life 
during  the  period  in  which  those  productions,  al- 
ready enumerated,  were  given  to  the  world.  They 
are  but  few,  indeed,  and  not  very  interesting;  yet 
they  must  be  told. 

At  what  time  he  lost  his  wife  he  has  not  speci- 
fied, but  savs  it  was  "  some  time  after  the  death 
of  his  eldest  son,  who  died  in  Tobago.'*  She  was 
so  lamentably  reduced  by  illness,  in  her  latter  days* 
that  Cumberland's  house  was  inaccessible  even 
to  his  nearest  friends  and  neighbours :  **  her  nerves 
being  utterly  destroyed,  and  even  her  recollection 
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impaired,  by  the  effects  of  the  breaking  of  a  blood 
vessel,  which  no  art  could  heal,  every  step  that 
approached  her,  threw  her  into  tremours,  and  it 
required  careful  preparation  to  enable  her  to  sup- 
port an  interview  with  any  of  her  children,  who 
came  at  times  to  pay  their  duty  to  her/'  To  a 
being  thus  debilitated  by  disease,  death  must  have 
been  a  welcome  event;  nor  could  it  be  much 
otherwise  than  welcome  to  those  whose  duty  it 
was  to  endure  all  the  peevish  and  wearisome  ca- 
prices of  a  mind  broken  down  by  infirmities. 

During  his  abode  at  Tunbridge  he  was  in  the 
practice  of  paying  annual  visits  to  a  Mrs.  Blud- 
worth,  of  Holt,  near  Winchester,  and  while  there 
he  sometimes  amused  himself  with  slight  and  trivial 
efforts  of  composition.  These  he  has  preserved 
in  his  Memoirs,  but  thev  have  little  merit.  That 
entitled  Affectation  is  the  best. 

When  the  terror  of  invasion  was  in  its  highest 
state  of  aggrandisement,  and  the  people  of  England, 
with  a  promptitude  of  patriotism  which  did  theoi 
immortal  honour,  rallied  round  their  king  and  con- 
stitution, Cumberland  was  solicited  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  Tunbridge  to  head  them  as  volunteers, 
and  to  which  solicitation  he  acceded.     This  situa- 
tion he   discharged  with  such  general   applause 
that  when  the  volunteer  system  was  discounte- 
nanced, and  his  corps  dismissed,  they  voted  him 
a  sword  by  the  hand  of  their  Serjeant  Major,  "  as 
a  tribute  of  their  esteem  for  their  beloved  com- 
mander.'' 
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In  the  supplement  to  his  Memoirs,  which  he 
published  in   1806,  to  supply  that  barrenness  of 
contemporary  history  which  the  tedious  details  of 
his  Spanish  mission  had  occasioned,  he  remon- 
strates with  Mr.  Hayley,  who,  in  his  lifeof  Cow- 
per,  had  attacked  Cumberland  for  professing  too 
great  an  admiration  of  Bentley's  character.    That 
Cumberland  should  have  contemplated,  with  some 
enthusiasm,  an  ancestor  so  eminently  endowed  as 
Bentley,  may  surely  be  forgiven,  for,  of  all  errors,  if 
it  were  one,  it  was  the  most  venial.     Upon  this 
ground,  therefore,  Cumberland  might  have  stood, 
and  proudly  maintained  his  right :  but,  when  he 
censured  Mr.  Hayley  for  expressing  his  opinion  of 
Bentley's  qualities  as  a  scholar  and  critic,  he  only 
made  himself  ridiculous,    by   shewing    that   he 
thought  every  man  was  to  think  of  his  grandfather 
with  the  same  excess  of  fondness  that  he  did. 

This  is  as  much  as  need  be  said  of  the  matter, 
adding  only  that  Cumberland  is  certainly  superior 
to  his  antagonist  in  the  elegance  and  mildness  of 
his  rebuke,  and  in  the  suavity  of  his  language.  I 
wish,  however^  that  he  had  not  confounded  Cowper 
with  his  biographer,  nor  strove,  while  he  was  com- 
bating the  one,  to  cast  a  shade  of  opprobrium 
upon  the  memory  of  the  other.  This  was  frivolous 
resentment. 

There  is,  in  this  supplement  to  his  Memoirs^  a 
pleasing  accession  of  anecdote,  but  it  is  disfigured, 
like  its  preceding  pages,  by  a  prostitution  of  praise. 
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Cumberland  knew  not  how  to  employ  the  language 
of  commendation  when  speaking  of  his  friends : 
every  man  who  wrote  a  verse  was  a  Milton,  and 
every  composer  of  a  play  was  a  Shakspeare.  The 
lulling  strains  of  his  adulation  soothe  all  alike ;  and 
to  him  might  have  been  said  what  Dr.  Johnson  once 
replied  to  a  lady  who  was  servilely  harrassing  him* 
with  eulogies,  "  Madam,  before  you  praise  me, 
consider  what  your  praise  is  worth/'  Manly  com- 
mendation, directed  to  manly  attainments,  is  ho- 
nourable  to  the  giver  and  the  receiver:  but  the 
friskings  of  a  fawning  applauder  excite  only  con- 
tempt when  interested,  and  only  pity  when  the 
result  of  imbecility. 

It  is  curious,  too,  to  remark  upon  what  grounds 
Cumberland  sometimes  builds  the  foundations  of 
his  applause.  He  is  absolutely  convulsed  with 
admiration  when  he  tells  that  his  friend,  Sir  James 
Bland  Burges,  wrote  his  poem  of  Richard  Cceut 
de  Liofij  with  more  rapidity  than  Pope  translated 
Homer:  but  lam  afraid  they  who  have  formed 
the  most  accurate  opinion  of  Sir  James*  genius 
will  easily  believe  that  he  might  have  written  it 
all  in  just  that  time  which  was  requisite  to  commit 
it  to  paper.  Yet  Cumberland  tells  him  that  he 
writes  like  Homer :  and  then  naturally  wonders  that 
the  world  has  not  estimated  the  merit  of  his  "  ex- 
traordinary poem."  I  have  no  objection,  however, 
that  he  should  be  a  second  Homer,  for  Dr.  Drake 
has  told  us  that  Cumberland  was  a  second  Milton. 
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To  the  real  merits  of  Sir  James  Bland  Burges,  1 
hope  I  am  as  sensible  as  any  man  need  be:  but  I 
feel  more  sorrow  than  offence  when  I  see  a  respect- 
able writer  in  danger  of  being  transformed  into  a 
literary  fop  by  the  malignant  influence  of  unde- 
served praise.  Sir  James  will  think  he  knows  the 
origin  of  this  opinion,  and  may  wander  into  evvot 
perhaps :  if  he  would  know  the  true  one,  he  may 
wander  through  his  own  works.  I  hope  I  am 
incapable  of  visiting  the  offences  of  the  man  upon 
the  author,  as  I  know  I  am  incapable  of  praising 
any  man  whom  I  do  not  think  deserving  of  it :  but 
I  will  own,  that  tenderness  for  a  friend  wouldteach 
me  to  suppress  the  opinion  whose  disclosure  would 
hurt  his  feelings.  Nay,  an  obligation  less  solemn 
than  friendship,  the  remembranceof  past  courtesies, 
would  impel  me  to  the  same  forbearance :  and  Sir 
James  may,  therefore,  guess  why  I  have  now  told 
what  I  think.  Had  Johnson  been  my  contempo- 
rary, and  had  he  conducted  himself  towards  me 
with  an  insincerity  which  a  gentleman  might  blush 
at,  I  might  have  accused  him  of  it,  but  I  could  not, 
without  the  charge  of  impotent  malignity,  have 
retaliated,  by  telling  him.  of  his  imbecility  as  a 
writer. — I  now  return  to  Cumberland. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  follow  him  through  all 
the  discursive  pages  of  his  supplement,  for  who 
wishes  to  know  that  Mr.  Sharon  Turner  wrote  a 
letter  to  him  full  of  compliments,  and  that  he  is 
consequently  "  one  of  the  best  writers,  one  of 
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the  most  learned  antiquarians,  and  most  enlight- 
ened scholars  of  his  time/'  that  the  Earl  of  Dor- 
chester flattered  him  with  another  letter^  and  that 
Lord  Erskine  refused  to  write'  him  any  letter  ? 
These  things,  and  many  like  them,  may  surely  be 
passed  over,  without  any  loss  to  the  reader,  or  any 
reproach  to  myself.  It  may  be  mentioned,  how- 
ever, that  for  the  melo*dramatic  piece,  which  was 
represented  at  Drury-Lane  theatre  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  illustrious  Nelson's  death,  he  received 
the  present  of  a  gold  snuff-box ; — ^and  that  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  refused  his  license  to  a  more  matured 
effort  for  the  same  purpose,  which  was  to  have 
been  acted  at  Covent-Garden  on  the  evening  after 
his  public  funeral. 

Cumberland  seems  to  have  shared,  with  John- 
son,  an  antipathy  to  Gray.  He  calls  him,  in  the 
first  volume  of  his  Memoirs^  by  no  very  cleanly 
metaphor,  ^^  the  most  costive  of  poets,"  alluding, 
I  suppose,  to  the  paucity  of  his  production ; 
and  in  his  poem  of  Retro9peciion^  he  mentions 
him  with  a  sort  of  contumelious  pertness,  where 
he  parallels  his  ode  on  the  death  of  Walpole't 
cat  with  the  puny  effusions  of  youthful  wit- 
lings, whom  injudicious  admiration  would  cocker 
into  great  poets  as  Cumberland  himself  would 
some  of  his  friends.  This  prejudice,  however, 
against  a  man  whose  writings  breathe  all  the 
genuine  inspiration  of  poetry,  is  entitled  to  very 
little  respect:   for  it  seems  to  have  been  enter- 
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tained  by  hiin  without  any  precise  conviction  of 
its  propriety. 

There  is  some  good  dramatic  criticism  in  this 
supplement,  and*  I  think  the  observations  of  Cum- 
berland, upon  the  illiberal  mode  in  which  theatrical 
managers  or  their  deputies  dismiss  the  manuscripts 
of  those  who  unsuccessfully  oflFer  them  for  accept- 
ance, entitled  to  very  great  applause.  They  are 
evidently  the  opinions  of  a  man  who  well  knew 
the  subject;  and  the  spirit  of  candour  and  tender- 
ness which  is  displayed  in  them  does  honour  to 
his  character. 

Cumberland  passed  much  of  his  time  at  Rams- 
gate,  where  he  rented  a  furnished  house,  and  where 
he  wrote  the  greater  part  of  his  Memoirs^  literally, 
as  he  says,  "  provided  with  nothing  but  the  mere 
materials  for  writing,  having  left  his  books  and 
papers  in  their  packages  at  Tunbridge  Wells," 
where  they  remained  in  1807j  when  he  added  bis 
supplement  to  that  work.  In  occasional  visits  to 
this  place,  to  Tunbridge,  and  to  London,  he  passed 
the  short  period  that  elapsed  between  the  publica- 
tion of  his  Memoirs  and  his  death. 

When  the  project  for  erecting  a  third  theatre 
was  vehemently  pursued,  Cumberland  lent  it  the 
assistance  of  his  name  and  talents.  Most,  if  not 
all,  of  the  addresses,  statements,  and  advertise- 
ments, which  appeared,  were  by  him.  He  interested 
himself  in  the  success  of  the  undertaking  with 
great  ardour ;  and  was  frequently  heard  to  say  that 
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he  only  wished  to  live  till  its  completion,  when 
he  could  resign  his  last  breath  without  a  desire  un- 
gratified. 

He  had  much  benevolence  of  disposition   and 
urbanity  of  temper.     I  have  heard  an  anecdote  of 
him  which  illustrates  both.     A  bookseller,  with 
whom  he  afterwards  had  some  literary  connection, 
found  himself  in  the  Tunbridge  stage  with  an  old 
gentleman  and  two  ladies.     The  conversation  wa» 
desultory,  and  among  other  topics  one  of  the  ladies 
mentioned  that  she  had  been,  the  preceding  even- 
ing, to  see  the  comedy  of  the  West  Indian^  and 
was  much  delighted  with  it.     "  Aye,*'  observed 
the  sagacious  bibliopolist,  "  it  is  a  very  good  co- 
medy to  be  sure  ;  a  very  good  one :  Mr.  Cumber* 
land,  the  author  of  it,  was  once  a  very  great  man  ; 
a  very  celebrated  man :  wrote  a  great  deal,  and  was 
much  thought  of;   but,  poor  man,  he  has  quite 
written  himself  down  ;  he  is  out  of  date  now  ;   he 
is  too  old  to  produce  any  thing  worth  reading ;  i 
am  sorry  he  does  not  know  this,  and  keep  from 
tiring  the  public  with  his  drivellings:   it's  a  great 
pity.'* — "  Sir,"  rejoined  one  of  the  ladies,  inter- 
rupting this  critical  volubility,  "  that  gentleman 
opposite  to  you  is  Mr.  Cumberland." — "  Ma'am ! 
— Sir! — ^I  beg  pardon. — I  did  not   mean  to  say 
any  thing  disrespectful. — I  did  not  think  I  had  the 
honour  of  sitting  in  the  same  vehicle  with   so 
celebrated  a  man. — I  am  very  sorry. — I  merely 
meant  — ."     "  My  dear  Sir,"  said  Cumberland 
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to  the  affrighted  and  confounded  bookseller,  '^  no 
apologies ;  your  opinion  is,   I  dare  say,  a  very 
correct  one ;  I  will  not  dispute  it/'     This  cour- 
tesy only  heightened  the  embarrassment  of  the 
offender,  and  he  continued  in  no  enviable  situation 
till  the   coach  arrived  at  its  destination,    when 
Cumberland  politely  requested  his  company  to  a 
dish  of  coffee,  as  a  final  proof  that  he  was  un- 
touched by  his  censures.    The  bookseller  assented, 
and  he  so  soon  altered  his  notions,  that  he  after- 
wards undertook  a  very  expensive  work,  to  be 
produced  by  the  man  whom  he  had  so  recently 
pronounced  to  have  written  himself  down. 

Cumberland's  death  was  not  preceded  by  any 
tedious  or  painful  illness.     The  uniform  temper- 
ance of  his  life  was  such  that  he  might  justly  hope 
a  calm  and  gentle  dismission  to  another  state  ;  that 
euthanasia  for  which  Arbuthnot  so  tenderly  sighed, 
for  which  every  man  must  devoutly  wish,  andwhich, 
indeed,  as  I  have  heard,  was  vouchsafed  to  Cumber- 
land.    He  was  indisposed  only  a  few  days  previ- 
ously, and  quietly  resigned  his  soul  to  its  maker^ 
at  the  house  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Henry  Fry,  in  Bed- 
ford Place,  Russel)  Square,  a  gentleman  whom  he 
mentions  with  great  kindness   in   his  Memoirs. 
This  melancholy  event  took  place  on  the  7th  of 
May,  IS  11. 

When  his  death  was  known,  it  excited  a  very 
general  sensation  in  the  literary  world.  He  had, 
indeed,  lived  through  so  long  a  period,  had  written 
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SO  much,  had  acquired  so  general  a  repu- 
tation as  an  elegant  scholar  and  author,  and  had 
been  connected  so  intimately  with  the  most  emi- 
nent men  of  the  last  half  century,  that  his  loss 
seemed  to  dissever  from  us  the  only  remaining 
link  of  that  illustrious  circle  by  which  the  indivi- 
duals who  composed  it  were  still  held  to  us. 

He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey  on  the 
14th  of  May.  His  remains  were  interred  in 
Poet's  Corner,  near  the  shrine  of  his  friend  Grar* 
rick.  The  funeral  was  attended  by  a  numerous^ 
procession,  which  reached  the  abbey  about  one 
o'clock,  where  they  were  met  by  Dr.  Vincent, 
Dean  of  Westminster,  the  long-remembered  friend 
and  early  school-fellow  of  Cumberland.  His  office 
must,  therefore,  have  been  an  affectino^  one.  When 
the  body  was  placed  in  the  grave,  he  pronouQced 
the  following  oration : 

"  Good  People :  the  person  you  see  now  depo- 
sited, is  Richard  Cumberland,  an  author  of  no 
small  merit;  his  writings  were  chiefly  for  the 
stage,  but  of  strict  moral  tendency ;  they  were  not 
without  faults,  but  they  were  not  gross,  abounding 
with  oaths  and  libidinous  expressions,  as  I  am 
shocked  to  observe  is  the  case  of  many  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  He  wrote  as  much  as  any  one ;  few 
wrote  better ;  and  his  works  will  be  held  in  the 
highest  estimation  as  long  as  the  English  language 
will  be  understood.  He  considered  the  theatre  a 
school  for  moral  impi?ovement,  and  his  remains  are 
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truly  worthy  of  mingling  with  the  illustrious  dead 
which  surround  us.  Read  his  prose  subjects  on 
divinity!  there  you  will  find  the  true  christian 
spirit  of  the  man  who  trusted  in  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ :  May  God  forgive  him  his 
sins,  and  at  the  resurrection  of  the  just  receive 
him  into  everlasting  glory !" 

To  this  affectionate  testimony,  thus  solemnly 
delivered,  I  would  not  willingly  object,  for  I  reve- 
rence the  sacredness  of  friendship,  and  acknow- 
ledge the  influence  of  tenderness  at  so  pathetic  a 
moment.  But  when  the  venerable  survivor  of 
Cumberland  pronounced  of  his  writings  collectively^ 
for  so  I  apprehend  the  sentence,  that  they  were 
•*  of  strict  moral  tendency,'*  he  surely  forgot,  or 
he  never  read,  his  novels;  and  when  he  specifi- 
cally praised  his  plays,  as  being  free  from  "  oaths,'' 
I  must  attribute  the  assertion  to  the  same  cause. 
I  will  acknowledge,  indeed,  that  Cumberland's 
offences  of  this  nature  were  much  fewer  than  those 
either  of  his  predecessors,  contemporaries,  or  suc- 
cessors; but  they  were  too  frequent,  notwith- 
standing, to  justify  the  unqualified  eulogy  of  Dr. 
Vincent.  I  am  aware  that  a  catalogue,  disproving 
this  commendation,  may  seem  irreverent  and 
indecorous;  but  I  ani  so  unwilling  to  be  thought 
an  accuser  without  proof,  (a  practice  too  com- 
mon in  modern  criticism),  that  I  will  venture  to 
substantiate  mine  by  such  evidence  as  cannot 
be  gainsayed.    I  will  select,  not  all,  by  many  of 
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the  instances  in  which  Cumberland  has  employed 
unmeaning  and  unnecessary  oaths  : 

"  What  a  damrCd  queer  old  figure  Frampton 
makes  of  himself/'     (Choleric  Man^  Act  I.  Sc.  LJ 

*^  Death  and  the  Devil. ^  how  shall  I  break  pas- 
ture without  his  seeing  me  !'*   fib.  Act  IF.  Sell.  J 

*^  A  rascally  scaramouch  winds  me,  a  damned 
blast  on  his  post-horn/* — "  The  cask  gave  a  cursed 
crack/*  &c.     (Ibid,  Act  IV.  Sc.  11. J 

"  Death  and  the  Devil/  a  chambermaid '/'  fib. 
Act  V.  Sc.  II.  J 

^'  Hoot !  fellows,  baud  your  bonds ;  pack  up 
your  damned  clarinets/'  &c.  (Fashionable  Lover^ 
Act  I.  Sc.  I.) 

*'  There's  bonds,  and  blanks,  and  bargains,  and 
promissory  notes,  and  a  damned  sight  of  rogueries/' 
(Ibid,  Act  II.  Sc.  L) 

"  Where's  your  religion  and  be  damned  to  you  ?" 
(The  Brothers,  Act  I.  Sc.  I.J 

"  Never  put  up  with  an  affront  damme.**"^ 
•*  An  antiquated  goddess  of  fifty :  Damme  I'll  make 
up  to  her/* — "  Damme  if  I  would  not  as  soon 
comb  out  the  tower  lions/'  &c. — "  That  damrCd 
old  quiz  of  a  coat  you're  dusting/' — "  Damned 
old  quiz  of  a  coat!  Damme  how  you  barbers 
swear !"  (Box  Lobby  Challenge,  Act  I.  Sc.  I. 
and  II.  the  last  four  uttered  in  little  more  than  as 
many  lines). 

^^  Damn  you  for  a  dunce,  what  are  you  think- 
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ing  of?**—"  Married  to  your  son  of  a  bitch  of  a 
bear  leader."     fibid.  Act  IV.  Sc.  11.  J 

"  Father  is  damn' d  close  \n  the  lockers/'  (Finl 
Love^  Act  /.  Sc.  I.) 

"  Damnation !  then  there  are  more  repairs  on 
my  hands  than  a  broken  carriage.''  fibidy  Act  II. 
Sc.  11.) 

"  For  damme  if  you  don't  tread  upon  your 
grave." — "  Damnation!  does  the  world  contain 
such  villainy  ?"     (Ibid,  Act  IV.  Sc.  II J 

*^  Damn  it,  do  you  think  I  would  stand  by  and 
hear  my  master  abused  ?"     (Jew,  Act  IV.  Sell.) 

"  She's  a  damned  slippery  jade,"  &c.  (The 
West  Indian,  Act  II.  Sc.  IV.) 

"  Damn  them !  I  would  there  was  not  such  a 
bauble  in  nature." — ^^  Hell  and  vexation!  get  out 
of  the  room."     (Ibid,  Act  III.  Sc.  IL) 

"  Damn  it !  never  while  you  live  draw  your 
sword  before  a  woman."     (Ibid,  Act  IV.  Sc.  II. )l 

"  There's  a  damtCd  deal  of  mischief  brewing 
between  this  hyena 'and  her  lawyer."  (Ibid, 
Act  IV.  Sc.  II.) 

"  He  began  to  blast  her  at  a  furious  rate/' 
(Observer,  No.  88.) 

The  reader  will  willingly  believe,  I  trust,  that  I 
could  have  been  tempted  to  this  partial  enume- 
ration of  oaths,  employed  by  Cumberland  in  his 
dramatic  writings,  only  as  it  was  calculated  to  refute 
a  very  positive  and  a  very  important  praise  be- 
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Stowed  upon  him  by  a  man,  whose  praise  is  too 
valuable  to  be  lavished  with  imprqprlety. 

For  the  following  sketch  of  Cumberland's  tollb^ 
quial  talents  I  am  indebted  to  the  obliging  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  Hewson  Clarke,  a  gentleman  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  the  London  Reviewi  and  to 
whom)  as  he  has  told  mef,  Cumberland  intended 
to  confide  some  private  documents  and  papers  for 
publication  after  his  death.  This  scheme,  how-^ 
ever,  his  sudden  decease  frustrated. 

*'  The  colloquial  efforts   of   Mr.  Cumbertand 
were  in  no  decree  above  the  ordinary  level.     He 
was  QOt  peculiarly  distinguished  for  the  profundity 
of  his  detached  observations,  or  the  brilliaiicy  of 
his  occasional  repartees ;     to  warm  or  extended 
argument  he  had  an  invincible  aversion,  and  na- 
ture had  denied  him  the  polished  fluency  of  his 
friend  Sir  James  Bland  Burges.     He  never  led  the 
conversation  of  his  social  circle,  or  sustained  its 
vigour  by  the  animation  of  his  influence.     Yet, 
his  casual  remarks,  when  they  were  not  distin- 
guished by  acuteness  or  brilliance,  were  charac- 
terised by  that  terse  felicity  of  expression  which 
constitutes  the  chief  excellence  of  his  Memoirs;  if 
he  did  not  predominate  in  conversation,  he  gave 
relief  to  the  colloquial  contests  of  more  ambitious 
speakers,  and  if  he  seldom  poured  forth  the  treasures 
of  his  own  intellectual  stores,  he  displayed  pecu- 
liar dexterity  in  the  formation  of  hints,  and  the 
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application  of  questions,  that  might  call  into  dis- 
play the  natural  or  acquired  endowments  of  his 
friends. 

"  "  It  may  account,  in  some  degree,  for  the  ex« 
tent  of  his  colloquial  reputation,  that  his  deport- 
ment was  in  the  highest  degree  impressive  and 
engaging.  The  smile  that  played  upem  his  lip 
embellished  many  a  common-place  sentiment,  and 
the  graceful,  yet  dignified  elegance  of  his  address, 
gave  weight  to  opinions  that  from  a  less  favoured 
speaker  would  have  been  received  with  contemp- 
tuous silence  or  acquiescent  indifference.  Though 
a  Johnson  might,  in  the  presence  of  Cumberland, 
have  felt  his  own  superiority,  he  would  not  have 
ventured  to  display  it :  even  while  he  unconsci'^ 
ously  unveiled  the  less  amiable  features  of  his 
character,  he  averted  the  resentment  of  his  audi- 
tors, or  softened  their  dislike  by  the  fascination  of 
his  manner,  and  those  who  could  not  but  acknow- 
ledge his  susceptibility  to  the  minor  vices,  were 
astonished,  on  reflection,  at^  the  coldness  of  their 
dislike,  and  the  reluctance  of  their  condemnation. 
"  He  was  so  fond  of  flattery  himself  that  be  sup- 
posed it  to  be  acceptable  to  his  friends,  even  in 
the  most  disgusting  form,  or  in  the  most  exuberant 
proportions.  He  was  the  easy  and  delighted  dupe 
of  every  juvenile  parasite,  who  found  it  convenient 
to  barter  adulation  for  patronage  ;  and  the  first 
number  of  the  London  Review  bears  melancholy 
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evidence,  that  his  own  fame,  and  the  gratification 
of  the  public,  were  not  of  sufficient  importance  to 
outweigh  the  grateful  drivelling,  or  the  fawning 
meanness  of  a  youthful  proteg^,  ^  who  melted  the 
last  guinea  into  a  picture-frame  for  his  honoured 
portrait,  to  be  hung  as  a  reverential  monitor  above 
his  chimney-piece/  " 

My  opinions  upon  Cumberland's  literary  cha- 
racter have  been  so  fully  delivered  in  the  course  of 
this  work,  that  any  general  expression  of  them  is 
rendered  superfluous.  His  writings  were  numer- 
ous, but  unequal,  and  a  very  small  portion  of 
them  will  be  required  by  posterity.  What  he 
published,  however,  was  only  a  part  of  what  he 
actually  cotmposed,  and  we  may  expect,  from  his 
daughter,%ome  of  his  posthumous  pieces.  Before 
be  died  he  solicited,  in  an  humble  address  on  the 
cover  of  the  European  Magazine^  the  subscrip- 
tions of  his  friends  and  the  public,  to  a  quarto 
edition  of  his  unpublished  dramas,  and  I  have 
been  told  that  the  present  Lord  Lonsdale  and  Sir 
James  Graham,  generously  answered  the  appeal, 
by  sending,  each  of  them,  a  hundred  pound  bank 
note,  as  the  amount  of  their  subscription,  politely 
expressing,  at  the  same  time,  their  regret  that 
Cumberland  should  have  been  compelled  to  so  great 
a  humiliation.  This  munificence  deserves  to  be 
recorded,  and  I  feel  a  pleasure  in  doing  it.     Some 
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progress  in  the  printing  of  these  plays  has  been 
made,  for  they  are  announced,  at  the  end  of  the 
poem  of  Retrospection i  as  being  in  the  press  ;  and 
I  am  informed  it  is  Mrs^  Jansen's  intention  shortly 
to  give  them  to  the  world. 

Cumberland's  family  consisted^  at  his  death,  of 
two  sdns  and  three  daughters.  Both  the  sons  are 
in  the  service  of  their  king  and  country.  The 
one,  Charles^  who  married  the  daughter  of  General 
Matthew,  is  in  the  army,  and  the  other,  William^ 
a  post-captain  in  the  navy.  His  first  and  second 
sons,  Richard  and  George^  died  abroad  ;  Richard^ 
(who  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Earl 
of  Buckinghamshire),  at  Tobago,  and  George^  in 
America,  where  he  was  killed  at  the  siege  of 
Charlestown.  His  eldest  daughter,  .Elizabeth^ 
married  Lord  Edward  Bentinck,  brother  to  the  late 
Duke  of  Portland  ;  his  second,  Sophia^  married 
William  Badcock,  Esq.  a  gentleman  of  whom  Cum** 
berland  speaks  in  no  manner  calculated  to  excite 
esteem.  Of  his  third  daughter,  Frances  Marianne^ 
I  need  not  repeat  what  has  been  already  told. 
Besides  this  immediate  posterity,  he  numbered 
nineteen  grandchildren,  "  some  of  whom,'*  he  says, 
**  have  already  lived  to  crown  my  warmest  wishes, 
and  I  see  a  promise  in  the  rest,  that  flatters  my 
most  sanguine  hopes.'* 

By  his  will  he  bequeathed  the  whole  of  his  pro- 
perty to  his  youngest  daughter ;  and  as  the  reader 
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may  wish  to  peruse  this  document,  I  have  trans- 
cribed it : 

**  Will  of  Richard  Cumberxand. 

^^  In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.     Conscious  that 
I  am  of  sound  mind,  I  declare  myself  to  be  com- 
petent in- all  intellectual  qualifications  for  making 
this  my  last  Will  and  Testament.     Whereas  my 
first  cousin,  George  Ashby,  of  Haselbeach,  in  the 
county  of  Northampton,  Esquire,  did  solemnly 
promise  and  assure  me,   that  he  would  by  will 
provide  for  my  youngest  daughter,  Frances  Mari- 
anne, which  promise  and  solemn  assurance  he  gave 
to  me,  when  last  I  was  at  his  house,  upon  the  death 
of  my  sister,  Mrs.  Mary  Alcock  ;  and  whereas  the 
said  Geoi^e  Ashby,  Esquire,  has  since  deceased 
without  fulfilling  that   his   solemn   promise  and 
assurance  given  in  behalf  of  my  daughter,  I  do 
hereby  give  and  devise  to  her  Frances  Marianne, 
my  daughter,  all  my  real  and   personal  estates, 
property,  goods,  chattels,  books,  manuscripts,  or 
by  whatever  other  designation  the  law  may  inter- 
pret them,  to  her  sole  use  and  behoof,  subject, 
however,  to  the  payment  of  my  debts. 

^*  And  whereas  I  am  intitled,  by  my  mission  to 
Spain,  to  expect  some  compensation  or  pension  to 
my  relict  or  relicts,  after  my  decease,  I  do  hereby 
direct  my  said  daughter  Marianne,  to  make  appli- 
cation to  the  proper  office  for  the  same,  through 
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the  means  of  such  friend  or  friends  as  she  can  in;- 
tercede  with  and  prevail  upon  to  undertake  that 
friendly  task,  for  the  sake,  of  her  deceased  father, 
and  may  God  in  his  mercy  reward  the  generous 
friend,  whoever  it  shall  be,  who  gives  her  that  be- 
nevolent assistance ! 

"  Now  with  respect  to  my  manuscripts,  1  re- 
commend her  to  consult  and  advise  with  the  three 
following  friends  of  me,  whilst  living,  and  who  I 
trust  will  not  desert  my  interest  with  posterity 
when  I  am  dead ;  these  are  Sir  James  Bland  Bur- 
ges,  Baronet,  Richard  Sharpe,  Esquire,  of  Mark- 
lane,  merchant,  and  Samuel  Refers,  Esquire,  of 
Park -place,  banker; — I  pray  and  entreat  of  them 
to  select,  arrange,  collect,  compile,  and  put  toge- 
ther, in  form  and  order,  as  to  their  judgments  shall 
seem  best,  my  works,  which  are  unpublished ;  my 
manuscripts,  which  they  may  deem  worthy  to  be 
published,  either  by  subscription,  or  how  else,  for 
her  use  and  benefit ;  imploring  the  Almighty  God 
to  bless  them  for  the  charitable  work,  the  assurance 
of  which  even  now  gives  peace  and  comfort  to  my 
souL 

'^  I  pray  my  children  and  grandchildren  not  to 
take  in  ill  part  this  my  will  in  favour  of  an  unmar- 
ried child,  who  has  not,  like  them,  a  profession  to 
resort  to,  but  would  be  left  to  the  wide  world  un- 
friended and  forlorn,  withotrt  the  little  1  may  have 
to  bequeath  to  her,  deserted  as  she  now  is  by  the 
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rdation  on  whose  word  I  confidently  built  my 
hopes.  I  desire  her,  at  her  own  discretion,  to  give 
from  my  personal  effects  or  pictures,  or  whatever 
else  she  may  have  in  possession,  some  token  or 
tokens,  to  every  one  of  my  sons,  my  daugb- 
te;s,  and  my  grandson,  Richard  Cumberland,  on 
whom  1  devoutly  invoke  the  protection  and  favour 
of  my  all-merciful  God. 

"  I  have  lived  in  charity  with  all  men ;  I  have 
met  unkindness,  but  never  resented  it;  I  know 
not  what  revenge  is.  Such  talents  as  God  gave 
me  I  have  devoted  to  his  service,  and  the  moral 
and  religious  edification  of  my  fello whereat u res.  I 
have  loved  my  God,  my  Country,  and  my  Friend. 
When  Mr.  Ashby  deceived  me,  it  wounded  my 
heart,  but  it  has  not  shaken  my  confidence  in 
others. 

^^  In  my  faith  as  a  Christian  I  am  firm.  I  have 
published  my  sentiments ;  I  am  sincere  in  them ; 
1  am  no  hypocrite. 

^'  I  declare  this  to  be  my  last  will  and  testament, 
signed  and  witnessed  as  below,  and  God  forbid  any 
who  inherit  one  drop  of  my  blood  should  litigate 
or  dispute  it.  Take  notice,  I  interlined  Frances 
twice  with  my  own  hand,  having  overlooked  it. 

*'  In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
band  and  seal,  this  fourth  day  of  April,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord,  eighteen  hundred  and  two. 

(L.S.)        '*  Richard  Cumberland. 
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**  Signed  and  sealed,  published  and  declared,  by 
the  said  testator,  as  and  for  his  last  will  and  testa- 
ment, in  the  presence  of  us,  who,  in  his  presence, 
and  at  his  request,  have  hereunto  set  our  names 
as  witnesses  thereunto, 

^'  Henry  Fry,  Solicitor,  TunbridgeWeHs, 
^^  Thomas  Camis,  TunbridgeWeHs, 
"  James  Camis,  Tunbridge  Wells." 

The  above  was  proved  in  the  Consistorial  and 
Episcopal  Court  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London, 
theSSd  day  of  October,  1811,  by  Frances  Mari- 
anne Jansen,  widow  (formerly  Cumberland),  the 
daughter  of  the  said  deceased  ;  the  sole  executrix 
according  to  the  tenor  of  the  said  will. 

Property  sworn  under  o£?450, 

When  I  animadverted  at  p.  476,  of  this  work,- 
upon  the  seeming  impropriety  of  disregarding  Cum- 
berland's particular  and  public  request,  that  the 
protection  of  his  posthumous  papers  should  be 
confided  to  his  three  friends.  Sir  James  Bland 
Burges,  Mr.  Sharpe,  and  Mr.  Rogers,  I  had  not 
seen  his  will :  and  I  will  freely  own  that  my  asto- 
nishment was  greatly  heightened  when  I  found  id 
it  that  request  not  only  repeated,  but  solemnly 
enforced  by  the  pathetic  declaration,  that  the  anti- 
cipation of  their  kind  offices   ^*  gave  peace  and 
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comfort  to  his  soul/'  When,  however,  after  reading 
this  declaration,  I  remember  that  the  daughter  to 
whom  he  has  entrusted  the  fulfilment  of  all  his 
other  bequests,  has  declined  the  interference  of 
those  friends,  I  can  only  hope  that  some  private 
motive,  powerful  beyond  what  I  can  easily  con- 
ceive, and  into  which  I  have  no  right  to  examine, 
has  influenced  her  decision.  I  should  be  happy, 
indeed,  to  hear  that  it  is  so ;  for  the  wishes  of  the 
dead  are  too  sacred,  too  impressive,  and  too  impor- 
tant sometimes,  not  to  make  every  man  desirous  that 
they  should  be  reverentially  obeyed  by  the  living; 
and  it  is  from  the  operation  of  this  feeling  alone 
that  1  have  expressed  my  opinion  upon  so  delicate 
a  topic. 
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A. 

Addison,  remarks  on  Tickeirs  elegy  on  his  death,  86,  87. 

MuUery,  iniqaitous  proceedings  of  those  who  publish  trials  for,  449. 

jfffectatum,  lines  upon,  by  Cumberland,  notice  of,  581. 

Ancettort  of  Cumberland,  See  Beutley  and  Cumberland. 

AneciaUB  of  Spanish  Pamtert,  by  Cumberland,  notice  of,  397. 

Anecdotes,  remarkable,  of  the  thief  who  stole  Dr.  Bentley's  plate,  19.  Of 
Dr  Bentley,  not  generally  known,  23.  Of  Dr.  Thompson,  Dodington's 
body-physician,  111,112.  Of  Dr.  Goldsmith,  263 — 269.  Of  Count  Kau- 
nitz,  361.  Of  Lord  Sackville,  484-^89.  Of  Cumberland  and  a  book- 
seller, 586. 

Anonymous  Criticism,  remarks  on  its  abuses,  569 — ^573. 

Armageddon,  a  poem  by  Mr.  Townsend,  absurd  examination  of,  by  Cum*  • 
berland,  574,  575. 

Armourer,  a  comic  opera,  by  Cumberland,  See  Wat  Tyler. 

Arundel,  a  novel  by  Cumberland,  remarks  on,  493—504.  Holds  a  distin- 
guished place  among  his  writings,  493.  Characters  in,  494—497,  499 
— >50].  Parts  of  this  work  indelicate,  if  not  indecetfl,  503.  Justifi- 
cation of,  by  Cumberland,  ib. 

Ashhy,  Edmund,  receives  Cumberland  to  board  with  him  in  Peter  Street, 
Westminster,  54. 

Aiterbury,  Biskcp,  anecdote  of,  38. 

B. 

Badeock,  fFtlliam,  Esq,  marries  Cumberland's  second  daughter,  Sophia, 
596.    Not  well  spoken  of  by  Cumberland,  ib. 

Banishmeni  rf"  Geero,  a  tragedy  by  Cumberland,  124.  Remarks  on,  124^ 
125.  Complimentary  letter  from  Bishop  Warburton  on,  125,  126.  Ex- 
tracts from,  127,  128.  Presented  to  Garrick  by  Lord  Halifax,  129. 
Rgected  by  him,  129. 

Barnes,  Joshua,  Dr.  Bentley's  opinion  of,  37. 

Battle  tf  Hastings,  remarks  on  Cumberland's  tragedy  of,  322-^34.  Imi- 
tations of  Shakspeare  In,  325—328. 
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Beel^ordf  3fr,  jftdtrmam,  character  of,  118. 

JSeniinckf  Lord  JSdward,  son  to  the  late  Duke  of  Portland,  marries  Cum- 
berland's eldest  daugbter^  Eliaabeth,  596. 
fieniley.  Dr.  Richard^  an  illustrious  ancestor  of  Cumberland,  11.    His 
Tast  erudition,  arrogance,  and  controversial  ability,  ib.    His  skill  in 
rerbal  criticism  consigned  to  contempt,  by  Pope,  ib.    His  sagacity  as  a 
critic,  ib.   Preposterous  emendations  of  Milton,  ib.   Sublime  discoreries 
in  science,  ib.    His  domestic  character  placed  in  an  amiable  light,  12. 
His  hat  of  formidable  dimensions,  13.    The  promoter  of  the  childish 
Bports  of  Cumberland  and  his  sister,  14.    His  gentle  rebuke  for  making 
m  noise  over  bis  library,  16.    Observation  upon  the  argument  of  Cum- 
berland, that  he  never  slept,  17.    Bishop  Lowth's  appellation  of  him,  ib. 
His  ordinary  style  of  conversation,  ib.     His  conduct  to  candidates, 
while  holding  examinations  for  fellowships,  17,  18.     Anecdote  of  the 
thief  who  stole  his  plate,  19.     His  liberal  assistance  to  Collins,  the  in- 
fidel, 30.    Acquainted  with  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Dr.  Mead,  Dr.  Wallis, 
£aron  Spanheim,  Roger  Cotes,  &c.  ib.    P«trticularly  amused  with  the 
character  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  in  the  Spectator,  ^1,    His  curious 
-apology  for  devoting  his  time  to  criticism,  21, 22.    Took  no  account  of 
pecuniary  matters,  22.    His  controversy  with  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  23. 
Curinus  plagiarism  of  Pope,  in  his  Essay  on  Man,  from  a  sermon  of  Dr. 
Bentley's,  24,  26.   His  youngest  daughter  Joanna,  the  Phoebe  of  Byron'i 
Pastoral,  30.    Reply  to  Arthur  Kinsman,  36.    Death  of,  lamented  by 
Cumberland,  37.    His  opinion  of  Joshua  Barnes,  ib. ;  of  Pope's  Homer, 
38,  39 ;  of  Warbur^on,  38. 
Bentley,  Mrt.  wife  of  Dr. Richard  Bentley,  22.    Daughter  of  Sir  John 
Bernard,  ib.     Related  to  the  Crom wells  and  Saint  Johns,  ib.    Her 
manners  tinctured  with  hereditary  reserve,  ib.    Piety  of  her  lift- 
death,  ib. 
Betty,  Master,  remarks  on  his  acting,  467. 
Bickerstc^f  Cumberland's  controversy  with,  159,  160. 
Blackmore,  opinion  of,  by  Locke,  89. 

Bland  Burgee,  Sir  Jamet,  warmly  commended  by  Cumberland,  475.  As- 
sodated  with  him,  in  the  composition  of  the  Exodiad,  ib,,  564,  565. 
Assistance  expected  from,  in  this  life  of  Cumberland,  566.  His  poem  of 
Richard  Coeur  dc  Lion,  written  with  more  rapidity  tlian  Pope  translated 
Homer,  583.  His  rqputation  as  an  author  considered,  583,  584.  Cum^ 
berland's  posthumous  papers  bequeathed  to  him,  Mr.  Sharpe,  and  Mr. 
Rogers,  598. 
Blank  verte,  remarks  on,  57. 

Box  Lohbjf  Challenge,  a  play  by  Cumberland,  notice  of,  547.    A  bumorDOS 
epilogue  written  for,  by  George  Coiman,  547. 
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BroihtTM,  The^  a  play  by  Cumberiand,  account  of»  and  remarks  on  its  cha« 
racten,  ld9— 177.  Original  characters  in,  171.  Mrs.  Inchbald's  opi- 
nion of,  172.  Controverted,  ib.  Cumberland's  opinion  of,  173.  Deli- 
cate flattery  of  Garrick  in  the  epilogue,  1 75 .  The  prologue  makes  many 
enemies,  176. 

Buckingkamskire,  Earl  ^,  his  eldest  daughter  married  to  Cumberland's 
aon,  Richard,  b9Q. 

Burges,  Sir  James  Bland^  See  Bland  Burgee. 

Burke,  Edmund,  comparison  between  him  and  Dr.  Johnson,  in  the 
poem  of  Retrospection,  247— '249.  Observations  on  his  style,  251, 252. 
Warhurton's  opinion  of,  252.  His  pamphlet  on  the  Revolution  admired 
by  Cumberland,  538. 

Burleigh,  Lard,  his  opinion  of  Spenser,  89. 

C. 
Calvary,  a  poem  by  Cumberlanc^  remarks  and  critique  on,  526—^89^ 

Ranked  by  Dr.  Drake  with  Paradise  Lost,  527,  628.    Examination  of 

the  claim,  528,  529.  Cumberland's  opinion  of,  523. 
Cafyyto,  remarks  on  Cumberland's  opera  of,  340,  341. 
Camoeiu^  Ijusiad,  and  Mickle's  translation,  remarks  upon,  103.    Poem  of 

Cumberland's  on  the  same  sul^ect,  104—107. 
Caractacus,  by  Mason,  remarks  on,  7^—74.    A  drama  of  this  name, 

written  by  Cumberland,  77. 
CarmeHie,  remarks  on  Cumberland's  tragedy  of,  468—470.    Extract  from 

the  prologue  to,  468.    Dedicated  to  Mr8.Siddoiu>,  466.    Extract  from 

the  epilogue,  spoken  by  Mrs.  Siddons,  470. 
Chatham,  Earl  i^f,  command  to  his  son,  61 . 

(Cleric  Man,  observations  on  Cumberland's  drama  of,  306 — 312.    Exami- 
nation of  the  dramaiis  persona,  307-^  1 1 .  Dedicated  to  Detraction,  311. 
Chorusi  Creek,  remarks  on,  73—77. 
C%rt«/aa»  Revelation,  tract  on,  by  Cumberland,  noticed,  540,  541.    Cofi> 

elusion  of,  541—545. 
Claref  Lord,  his  criticism  upon  the  West  Indian,  207. 
Clarke,  Mr.Hewson,  sketch  of  Cumberland's  coUoquial  talents,  593. 
Clergyman,  political,  not  a  consistent  character,  79. 
Clonfert,  Cumberland's  father  promoted  to  the  see  of,  142.    Episcopal 

residence  described,  165— 168.  Fairies  prevalent  at,  196.  Catholic  priest 

of,  197. 
Coats,  Mr,,  tribute  to,  465. 

CoUms,  the  infidel.  Dr.  Bentley'a  liberal  assistance  to,  20. 
CbAnon,  tria  how  far  tlie  aid  of  scenic  effect  might  contribute  to  the  adop- 
.  tion  of  Elfirida,  76. 
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CUmath  Gmtgtf  wnim  a  bumovoui  tflilogoe  for  the  Box  Lobby  OmI* 
Unf^  547. 

C^meify,  saUimentalf  m  defence  of,  281. 

CmtempkiHtif  a  series  of  essays,  extract  fnmi,  447»  448. 

QfUtf  Roger t  a  friend  of  Dr.Bentley,  20. 

CmmiTff  Attorney,  a  comedy  by  Cumberland^  notice  of,  547. 

OnaMtf,  Reverend  Mr,,  an  inmate  in  Lord  Halifax's  family,  93.  Formcrlj 
his  lordship's  tutor,  ib.  His  opinions  listened  to  with  suhmissiTe  de- 
ference, ib.    imects  the  oflfer  of  Eiphin  bishopric,  137. 

Oitieitm,  emmsfmous,  remarks  on,  569—573. 

Oromek,  Mr.,  Cumberland's  unsolicited  exertions  in  behalf  of  his  picture 
of  Chaucer's  Pilgrims,  576. 

Cumberland,  Bitkep,  paternal  sreat-fprandlather  of  the  sulject  of  these 
memoirs,  2.  A  man  of  conscientious  feelings,  primeval  integrity,  and 
eminent  for  his  acquirements  as  a  scholar,  ib.  Son  of  a  citixen  of  Lon- 
don; educated  at  St.  Paul's  school ;  takes  hi«  degree  at  Cambridge^  ib. 
First  intention  to  study  physic,  ib.  Directs  his  views  to  the  church,  S. 
obtains  a  living  at  Stamford ;  loved  and  respected  for  the  unaffected 
piety  of  his  manners,  4.  Publishes  his  work,  De  LegUbms  Nahent,  fte. 
ib.  This  work  recommended  by  Johnson,  ib.  Nominated  Bishop  of 
Peterborough,  5.  First  intelligence  of  this  nomination  conveyed  to  him 
by  a  paragraph  in  the  newspapers,  ib.  Hesitates  to  accept  it,  ib. 
Prevailed  on  by  his  friends,  5,  6.  Finds  leisure  to  proseeute  his  literaiy 
studies,  6.  Spends  much  time  in  examining  Sanchoniatho's  Phceniciaa 
History,  7.  A  zealous  supporter  of  the  established  religion,  ib.  His 
bookseller  refuses  to  publish  Sanchoniatho's  Fragment,  8.  Published 
by  bis  son-in-law,  after  his  death,  9.  Lives  to  an  advanced  age,  ib. 
His  death  gentle,  ib.    Character  by  his  grandson,  9-^1 1. 

OimberUmd,  Richard,  Eeq,  descended  from  a  literary  stock,  1 .  Improved 
the  possession  bequeathed  to  bim  by  his  ancestors,  1 ,  2.  Proud  of  the 
literary  honours  of  his  family,  2.  His  ancestors,  ib.  Literary  world 
indebted  to,  for  anecdotes  of  Dr.  Bentley,  1 2.  How  far  his  Memoirs  are 
used  in  the  present  work,  27,  28.  A  pleasing  accumolatioa  of  literary 
anecdote,  28.  The  circumspection,  with  which  be  alludes  to  his  own 
conduct,  29.  Could  not  write  his  own  life,  so  as  to  preclude  the  present 
attempt,  30.  Bom  Feb.  1732,  in  the  Master's  Lodge  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, ib.  His  account  of  his  parents,  31, 32.  His  mother  quick  in  ap- 
prehension, 31.  Fond  of  ridicule,  ib.  Never  passed  a  day,  without 
reading  a  portion  of  her  Bible,  ib.  Her  son's  declaration  eooceming 
her,  32.  His  father  educated  at  Westminster  School,  34. 
Fellow-commoner  of  Trinity-College,  Cambridge,  ib.  Married  at  the 
•f  twenty-two,  ib.     Prevailed  upon  to  take  the  rectoiy  of  Stanwiek,  ib. 
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His  chftracter,  34.  Cutnberland,  inferior  in  years  and  knowledge,  to 
his  sister  Joanna,  35.  His  conf^ion  of  ideas  on  readin|pthe  ll&th 
Psalm,  ib.  Sent  to  the  School  of  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  iu  his  sixth  year« 
kept  by  Arthur  Kinsman,  ib.  His  inauspicious  progress,  ib.  Produces 
1^  first  attempt  in  English  verse,  40.  Spends  his  raeations  at  Stan* 
wick,  with  his  fother,  40,  41.  Partakes  the  dangerous  and  unmanly 
sport  of  hunting  with  him,  41.  Reads  poetry  to  bis  mother,  by  which 
bis  ear  was  formed  to  poetical  harmony,  43.  These  readings,  chiefly 
horn  Shakspeare,  44.  Writes  a  piece,  called  Shaktpeare  m  ike  Shadet^ 
44.  Description  of,  and  extracts  from,  44—50.  Removed  to  West- 
minster School,  50.  His  contemporaries  there,  50,  51.  Labours  with 
unremitting  assiduity  at  his  studies,  52.  Boards  with  Edmund  Ashby* 
Bisq.  in  Peter-street,  Westminster,  54.  First  witnesses  the  acting  of 
Garrick,  55.  Attempts  a  translation  from  Virgil's  Georgics,  56.  Ex- 
tract from,  58.  His  sister,  Joanna,  dies  of  the  small-pox,  59.  Her  loss 
aeverely  felt,  ib.  He  is  sent  to  Trinity-College,  Cambridge,  ib.  NaUMS 
of  his  tutors,  00.  Idleness,  no  part  of  his  character,  ib.  Writes  some 
elegiac  verses  on  the  death  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  03.  Keeps  an  act, 
ib.  Sleeps  only  six  hours,  lives  chiefly  on  a  milk  diet,  and  uses  the  cold 
hath,  ib.  Attacked  by  a  rheumatic  fever,  which  keeps  him  six  months 
hovering  hetween  life  and  death,  tf4.  Is  gratified  by  hearing  from  Cam- 
bridge of  the  high  station  ac^judged  him,  among  the  Wranglers  of  his 
yeactf  ib.  Changes  his  undergraduate's  gown,  and  obtains  his  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  with  honours  hardly  earned,  64.  His  remarks  upon 
this  species  of  academical  education,  64— »70.  Conceives  himself  des- 
tined for  the  church,  70.  Meditates  upcm  a  plan  for  a  Universal  His- 
tory, 71.  The  plan  abandoned,  ib.  Mason's  Elfrida  praised  by  him,  79. 
Visits  a  relation  in  Yorkshire,  80,  8U  Attempts  an  imitation  of  Spen- 
ser's Fairy  Q^een,  81.  Replies  in  a  poem,  of  quatrains,  to  one  written 
by  Lady  Susan,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Galloway,  ib.  The  poem,  82-» 
•4.  imitates  Hammond,  84.  Specimen  of,  84,  85.  Reprimanded  by 
his  mother  for  the  practice  of  imitation,  85.  Returns  to  Cambridge,  90. 
An  alteration  of  the  existing  statutes  of  Trinity  College,  agreed  upon  in 
his  favour,  ib.  Appointed  confidential  Secretary  to  Lord  Halifax,  91. 
Hastens  to  London,  and  enten  upon  his  new  office,  93.  Lodgings  pro- 
Tided  for  him  in  Downing-street,  near  Mr.  Pownall's,  ib.  Pownall 
appointed  to  instruct  Cumberland  in  the  details  of  business,  ib.  A  mere 
man  of  office,  ib.  Cumberland,  a  mere  collegian,  ib.  His  vexation  and 
disappointment,  94.  Advised  to  inform  himself  respecting  the  colonics^ 
95.  Travels  thiongh  volumes  of  useless  knowledge,  which  told  every 
thing,  but  what  he  wanted  to  know,  ib.  Various  facts  which  he  re* 
cisUected,  emfdoyed  as  plots  for  his  dramatic  pieces,  ib.    Accompanies 
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his  patron  to  Cainbrid^»  ib.     Has  hopes  of  a  fellowship,  ib.     I& 
election  opposed  by  Dr.  Mason,  ib.     Obtains  his  fellowship,  96.     Re* 
turns  home,  ib.    Again  immersed  in  the  duties  of  his  official  situation, 
ib.    Writes  an  elegy  on  St.  Milk's  Evi^  published  by  Dodsley,  ib.    This 
passes  into  oblivion,  ib.    Excites  the  notice  of  Charles  Townshend,  by 
solving  an  enigma,  which  required  a  geometrical  process,  97.    A  report 
submitted  to  him,  by  Townshend,  ib.    His  poetical  version  of  a  passage 
in  the  Troadet  of  Seneca,  98.     Remarks  on  the  continued  strain  of 
eulogy  in  Cumberland's  Memoirs,  100—- 102.    His  intimacy  wilh  the 
grandson  of  Kshop  Reynolds,  ia3.    Affair  of  gallantry  with  his  friend's 
sister,  ib.    Projects  an  epic  poem  on  the  discovery  of  India  by  the  Por- 
tuguese, ib.    Fragment  of,  104—107.    His  grief  for  the  death  of  Lord 
Halifax's  wife,  108.    Her  character,  ib.    Attends  Lord  Halifax  to  Lon- 
don, ib.    Visited  by  Mr.  Higgs,  ib.    Visits  Bishop  Sherlock,  109.    Be- 
comes a  frequent  guest  at  La  TVappe^  112.    Divides  his  leisure  time 
between  Fulham  and  La  Traype,  ib.   Visits  Eastbury,  the  seat  of  Mr. 
Dodington,  1 13.    Gains  a  lay-fellowship,  1 22, 1 23.    Writes  the  Banish- 
ment of  Cicero,  124.    Marries  Misk  Ridge,  130.    Takes  the  rank  of 
Ulster  Secretary,  132.    Has  an  offer  of  a  baronetcy,  135.    Rejects  it, 
135,  136.    His  father  promoted  to  the  See  of  Clonfert,  143.    Applies 
for  the  office  of  Under  Secretary  to  Lord  Halifax,  147.    R^ected,  ib. 
Reasons  for  it,  ib.    Retires  from  the  employment  of  Lord  Halifax,  ib. 
Accepts  the  situation  vacated  by  Mr.  Sedgwicke,  ib.    His  intercourse 
with  Lord  Haiifox  at  an  end,  149.    Reflections  on,  ib.    His  felicity  in 
being  independent  of  booksellers,  158.    Has  a  controversy  with  Bicker- 
staff,  159,  160.    Roused  to  a  pursuit  of  the  legitimate  drama,  by  the 
remonstrance  of  Smith,  161.    Visits  Ireland,  accompanied  by  his  wife, 
and  part  of  his  family,  162.    Studies  the  Irish  character,  164.    Returns 
from  Ireland,  and  brings  out  the  comedy  of  the  Brothers,  169.    Some 
delicate  flattery  of  Garrick  in  the  epilogue,  the  cause  of  his  acquaint- 
ance with  this  actor,  175, 176.    The  origin  of  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary,  178 
—160.    Visits  his  father,  and  projects  t*ie  comedy  of  the  West  Indiai\, 
187.    Account  of  adventures  which  happened  to  hira  in  Ireland,  191— 
eOl.    Returns  to  England,  and  offers  his  West  Indian  to  Garrick,  203. 
Enters  the  path  of  controversy,  218.    Writes  against  Bisliop  Lowth, 
218,  219.     Title  of  the  pamphlet,  220.      Loses  a  present  sent  to  his 
uncle,  as  -the  presumed  author  of  the  tract,  222.    Writes  to  the  donor, 
222,  223.  .  Made  the  heir  of  a  distant  relation,  but  ultimately  disap- 
pointed, 223,  224.    Cumberland's  own  account  of  this  curious  trans- 
action, 224—230.      His  celebrity  from  the  performance  of  the  West 
Indian,  235.    Obtains  him  the  society  of  Johnson,  Burke,  Goldsmith, 
Reynolds,  &c.  ib.     His  temperate,  but  discriminate  .censure  of  Mr. 
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Walter  Seatt,  373—378.    Produces  the  Fashioiuible  Lover,  380.    His 
literaiy  eoterprises^  suspended  for  a  tune  by  the  death  of  liis  parents, 
801.     His  account  of  that  event,  303—^06.    Produces  his  Choleric 
Man,  306.  Writes  two  odis,  one  to  the  Son,  and  one  to  Dr.  Janes,  313, 
313.    Alters  and  spoils  Shakspeare's  Timon  of  Athens,  3 13.     Specimen 
of,  314.    Writes  the  Note  of  Hand,  a  farce,  318.    Fecundity  of  his 
Biuse,  319.    Produces  the  Battle  of  Hastings,  330.     An  imitator  of 
Shakspeare,*325-*^38.    Introduced  to  Lord  George  Germain,  334, 335. 
Visits  him  at  Stoneland,  337.    Produces  the  opera  of  Calypso,  340i 
The  Widow  of  J>elpfai,  or  the  Descent  of  the  Deities,  34  K     Writes 
the  defence  of   Perreau,  342.     Solicited  to  take  the  defence  of  Dr. 
Dodd,  343.      Declines  it,  ib.      Intimate  with  Lord  Mansfield,  348. 
Aildresses  some  lines  to  him,  348-435  K     Departs  upon  his  Spanish 
mission,  352.     A  brief  recapitulation  of  that  aflbir,  ib.    Arrives  at 
Aranjues,  355.      Fails  in  his  undertaking,  357.     Ignorance  of  an 
JBcdesiastic,  359.     Vain  of  the  notice  he  received  from  the  Ro5'al 
Family  of  Spain,  360.    The  society  he  kept  at  Madrid,  360,  361.    Pe- 
riod of  his  recall,  367.    Reflections  upon  Cumberland's  account  of  this 
business,  369.     The  dangers  of  a  pinch  of  snuff  in  Spain,  380 — 383. 
His  forbearance  in  relatincr  ^be  treatment  he  received  from  the  English 
government,  384.     Addresses  a  memorial  to  Lord  North,  385.     Its 
fttilure,  390.    Hii  remonstrance  with  Mr.  Secretary  Robinson,  ib.    Re- 
tires to  Tunbridge,  393.    Family  that  accompanied  him«  396.    Publishes 
his  Anecdotes  of  Erainent/Painters  in  Spain,  397.    Accused  of  attacking 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  398.    Produces  his  comedy  of  the  Walloons,  406. 
Produces  the  Mysterious  Husband,  413.     Writes  the  Observer,  419. 
Argues  against  female  acquirements,  433.    His  **  few  plain  reasons 
for  being  a  Christian,"  488.   His  notions  of  Political  Liberty,  ib.    Takes 
credit  for  the  character  of  Abraham  Abrahams  in  the  Observer,  432. 
Bxaraple  how  bis  style  might  be  improved,  451.    The  Observer  will 
convey  bis  name  to  posterity,-  459.    His  inconsistency  in  his  own  state- 
ments about  himself,  460.    An  apt  quotation  from  La  f'ontainc,  on  thi» 
siibjcct,  461.     Controvert  with  Mr.  Hayley,  respecting  the  Life  of 
Romney,  463.     Piiblishes  the  tragedy  of  the  Carmelite,  465.     Enters 
into  controversy  with  the  Bishop  of  Landaff,  471.    Publishes  his  pam- 
phlet of  Curtius  rescued  from  the  Gulph,  ib.    Pleasing  hours  passed  nt 
Mr.  Dilly's,  ib.    Becomes  acquainted  with. Mr.  Rogers  there,  473.    Sells 
the  copyright  of  his  Memoirs  for  i^SOO,  473.    Leaves  his  unpublished 
papers  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Sbarpe,  Mr.  Rogers,  and  Sir  James  Bland 
Burges,  475.  •  This  bequest  frustrated  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Janscn, 
.  47«.    Produces  bis  Natural  Son,  447.    His  excellence  in  prologues  and 
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c|>ilogtieft,  477«    Hit  rapidity  of  proaiicti«n,  not  incooiiitaBt  ^4li  «x« 
odkaceytoa.    ProdaeQBthe<wiflied7i>f  tlielnpeaton,  491.    Rwwrd 
cf  Arcmdel,  49t.    Of  Henry,  SOS.     His  snperioritj  in  depictiag  &e 
pafl0io«  ^  Lo¥e,  919.    Wntes  ^e  novel  iff  John  de  Lancaster,  SSI. 
Tbe  )M»em  of  Caiip«ry,  526.    Renders  fifty  of  tlie  Psalms  of  DaTid  tato 
Ea^lmh  verse,  539.    Poblislies  liU  few  plain  reasons,  wtiy  we  shoald 
beUeve  in  Ckrist,  &c.  -)b.    Enameration  of  plays  produced  by  fahn  be- 
tween 1790  and  1806, 547.    Three  only  deserve  notice,  ib.    Pecrfiartty 
in  hii  dramas,  dC4,  B6%,    Writes  bis  Memoirs,  563.    Writes  the  £ko- 
dtad,  in  oonjunethu  with  Sir  iT.  B.  Biirg;es,  564.     Edits  tbe  Seleet  Bri- 
tish Drama,  568.     lVq)eclB  a  weekly  newspaper,  ib.     PttUishes  ^e 
London  Review,  4»68.     His  absurd  examiaaftion  of  Mr.  Townsead's 
Armageddon,  574.    His  exeition  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Cromek,  576.    Writes 
his   last  work,    the  Retrospectieii,  pabUshed  a  few  daya  before  his 
death,  ib.    Personal  occurrences  of  hit  life  enamerated,  iW.    Heads 
the  Tunbridpe  vohinteers,  581.    Remonstrates  with  Mr.  Hayley,  582. 
His  adulation  of  Sir  James  Bland  Buitgcs,  583.    Has  an  antipathy  to 
Cray,  58o.    Passes  nuich  of  his  tiaae  at  Bamsgate,  $86.    Writes  his 
Blemoirs  thefe,  ib.    Aneodote  «f  him  and  « bookseller,  587.    His  death, 
•    588.    Baried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  580.    Address  of  Dr.  Vincent  on 
this  occasion,  ib.    Objecfions  to,  590.     instances  of  unmeaning^  and 
nnneeessary  oaths,  used  in  Qunberiand'i  irarks,  591,  592.     Sicetdi  of 
bis  colloquial  talents,  by  Mr.  Hew«en  Clarke,  593—595.    Opiaion  of 
bis  literary  character,  595.    Solicited,  before  be  died,  a  sufaMriptioB 
to  a  tiuarto  edition  of  his  unpublished  dramas,  ib.    Shortly  to  be  given 
to  the  world,  S96.    His  family  At  his  death,  ib.    Bequeaths  his  pro- 
perty to  his  yonngcst  daughter,  ib.     His  will,  597—600.    His  property 
sworn  under  ^450, 600.    Tbe  impropriety  of  disregarding  his  partiradar 
and  public  request,  tiiat  his  posthumous  papers  should  be  committed  to 
the  care  of  Sir  James  Bland  Burges,  Mr.  Sharpe,  and  Mr.  Rogers,  con- 
sidered, ib.    Concluding  remarks,  601. 

For  a  further  account  tf  CkunierbtneTs  works,  tee  ike  f&Umaokg 
arlir/tff ;— Aflflectation,  lines  on.  Anecdotes  of  Spanish  Painters,  Ar- 
mourer, Arundel,  Banishment  of  Cicero,  Battle  of  HastingB,  Boa  Lobby 
Challenge,  Brotfiers,  Calvary,  Calypso,  Camdens,  Caractacus,  Caimefite, 
Choleric  Man,  Christian  Revelation,  Country  Attorney,  CurtinsTescoed 
from  the  Gulph,  Days  of  Vore,  Dependant,  Don  Pedro,  Eccentric  l^over, 
Eiodiad,  False  Impressions,  Fashionable  Lover,  First  Love,  HamnMmd, 
Henry,  Hints  to  Husbands,  Impostors,  Jew,  Jew  of  Mogadore,  Joanna 
of  Montfaucon,  John  de  Lancaster,  Last  of  the<Faaily,  liondon  Review, 
Love  for  Love,  Memoirs,  Mysterious  Husband,  Natural  Ben,  Note  of 
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Dublin,  state  of  80ciet/in,  1S9. 

Jhtellingf  arg^menU  in  defence  of,  49€.    Extract  from  Xubilia  on»  417, 
498.    Attempts  to  institute  a  Court  of  Honour^  496%  497. 

£. 

Eastbury,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Dodington,  described,  113,  114. 
Eceentric  Lmtcr,  a  play  by  Cumberland,  notice  of>  547. 
Ecclesiastic,  in  Spain,  i^orance  of,  359. 

El/rida,  ly  Mason,  praised  much  by  Cumberland,  72.  Remarks;  on,  72,  73. 
Elphin,  Bishopric  qf,  offered  to  Dr.  Crane,  137.    Rejected,  ib. 
Ely,  Bishop  qf,  controversy  of  Benl^ey  with,  23. 
'    Encomiums,  upon  the  dead,  always  to  be  suspected,  32,  33. 

Enigma,  which  required  a  geometrical  piocess,  solved  by  Cumberlsnd, 

97. 
Epic  Poem,  on  the  discovery  of  India  by  the  Portuguese,  projected  by 

Cumberland,  103.    Remarks  on  Camoens,  and  his  translator,  ib.   Fraf- 

ipent  of  Cumberland's  poem,  104—107.    Calvary*  526 — 529.    Exodiad, 

564. 
Eseurial,  Cumberland's  account  of,  superseded  by  more  recent  travels, 

359, 360. 
Essay  on  Man,  curious  plagiarism  in,  from  a  sermon  of  Dr.  Bentlej's, 

24—26. 
European  Magazine,  solicitation  of  Cumberland  in,  595. 
Exodiad,  a  poem  ivritten  by  Cumberland,  in  coi\junction  with  Sir  Jamci 

3land  Burges,  remarks  on,  564.    Opinion  of  the  work,  565. 
^^yre.  Lord,  his  character,  192,  193. 

r. 

Fame,  histrionic,  fleeting  qualities  of,  54.  Brevity  of,  feelingly  enforetd 
by  Schiller,  55. 

False  Impressions,  a  play  by  Cumberland,  notice  of,  548. 

Fashionable  Lover,  observations  on  Cumberland's  drama  of,  284^300. 
Prologue  to,  applauded,  288.  Extract  from,  288- — ^290.  Action  of,  skil- 
fully contrived,  289.  Colin  Madeod,  total  failure  of  this  character, 
290.  Bridgemore,  292.  Mortimer,  295.  Lord  AbberviUe,  Tyrrel,  Dr. 
Druid  and  Aubrey,  297.    Language  of  this  drama,  298. 

Faulkner,  George,  his  character,  141 — 143.  Prosecutes  Foote  for  lam- 
pooning him  on  the  stage  of  Dublin,  143. 

FenuUe  Education,  modem,  defective  system  of,  41<— -43. 

First  Love,  a  play  by  Cumberland,  notice  of,  547.  Inferior  to  the  Jew  or 
Wheel  of  Fortune,  557.  Its  characters  examined,  557 — 560.  Mri. 
lnchbald*s  observations  on,  558.    Extract  from  this  drama,  559. 
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Florida  BUmea,  OmtU,  letter  to  Cu«d>erlaiid,  371. 
Pkx,Afr.  Henrff  character  of,  118. 

G. 

iraituhorougk,  Mr^y  tribute  to,  465. 

Callaway,  Earl  of,  a  poem  written  by  Cumberland,  in  answer  to  one  of 
his  daughter's.  Lady  Susan  G.,  82 — 84. 

Carrick,  remarks  on  his  actings,  55,  56.  RejecU  Cumberland's  tragedy 
of  the  Banishment  of  Cicero,  129.  Delicate  flattery  of,  in  the  epilogue 
to  the  Brothers,  175.  Cumberland's  acquaintance  with,  175, 176.  His 
corrections  in  the  West  Indian,  203. 

Cattden,  Bithop,  extract  from  his  life  of  Hooker,  AM. 

Gormam,  Lord  George,  succeeds  the  Earl  of  Halifax  in  the  colonial  de- 
partment, 334,  335.  Cumberland's  account  of  an  interview  with,  335. 
His  seat  at  Stoneland,  337. 

Cibhon,  his  own  biographer,  28.  Has  produced  a  dignified  narrative,  ib. 
An  adequate  life  of,  much  desired,  29. 

Glover,  Mr.  author  of  Leonidas,  an  occasional  visitor  at  LaTrappe,  111. 

MS.  copy  of  his  Medea,  in  the  possession  of  Dodington,  120,  121. 
Goldsmith,  Dr.,  liis  portrait  by  Cumberland,  256 — 259.    Defence  of  his 
histories,  260—262.  Of  his  Animated  Nature,  262.  Anecdotes  of,  263 — 
269.    His  Vicar  of  Wakefield  sold  for  sixty  guineas,  269.   Cumberland's 
mistake  concerning,  ib.   Extract  firom  his  poem  of  Retaliation,  270.  His 
epitaph  on  Cumberland  contains  more  censure  than  praise,  271,  272. 
Cumberland's  sketch  of,  in  his  Retrospection,  272.    His  style  examined 
and  praisad,  447. 
Graham,  SirJamet,  his  handsome  present  CD  Cumberland,  595, 
€ircnf,  Mr.,  his  opinion  of  the  Nouvelle  Heloise  of  Roqsseau,  00.    Cum- 
berland's antipathy  to,  585. 
Greavet,  Mr,  Commistary,  anecdote  of,  19.    Cumberland's  letter  to,  222. 

H. 
Hal^ax,  Earl  of,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Northamptonshire,  80.  Appoints 
Cumberland  his  confidential  secretary,  91.  A  collateral  descendant  of 
a  celebrated  nobleman  of  that  name,  ib.  A  distingoii>hed  statesman 
and  schoUr,  91,  92.  Pond  of  English  poetry,  92.  Married  to  a  lady 
with  a  large  fortune,  from  whom  he  takes  the  name  of  Dunk,  ib. 
Crane,  an  elderly  cleigyman,  an  inmate  in  the  family,  ib.  Formerly 
his  lordship's  tutor,  ibt  His  opinions  listened  to  with  submissive  de- 
ference, ib.  Accompanies  Cumberland  to  Cambridge,  95.  Loses  his 
wife,  108.  Her  character,  ib.  Accompanies  Cumberland  to  London, 
ib.  Made  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  131.  Accompanied  by  *<  single 
speech  Hamilton,"  ib.    Circumstance  highly  to  his  honour,  133,  134. 
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Presents  Cnmberland's  fatker  to  the  see  of  Ctonfert,  M3*  Rectivcf  the 
•eak  of  Secretary  of  State,  146.  ApfMotats  Mr.Scdgwicke  hii  under 
secretary,  ib.  Hqjects  the  offer  of  Cumberland,  147.  Reasons  for  it,  ib. 
His  intercourse  with  Cumberland  terminated,  149.  Reflections  on,  ib. 
Character  of,  by  Cumberland,  151^-^154.  His  death,  3S4.  Succeeded 
by  Lord  George  Germain,  ib. 

Hamilton,  Gerard,  chief  secretary  to  Lord  Haliftui,  1^1.  Known  i)y  the 
name  of  "  Sing^le-speech,"  132.    His  character,  136. 

Hammond's  Elegies,  specimen  of  Imitation  of,  by  Cumberland,  84,  85. 
Remarks  on  Hammond,  85,  66.  Criticism  of  Dr.  Johnson  upon,  with 
observations,  87,  88.  Vindicated  froM  the  aspersions  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
88—90. 

Haifley,  Mr,,  controversy  between  him  and  Oimberlaiid,  respecting  the 
life  of  Romney,  462.  Att&cks  Cumberland,  for  his  character  of  Bentle}', 
582.    Answered  by  him?  ib. 

Henderson,  the  actor,  account  of,  by  Cumberland,  406—410.  The  cha- 
racter of  Father  Sullivan,  in  the  Walloons,  written  for  him,  406. 

Henry,  a  novel  by  Cumberland,  advertisement  to,  506.  The  initial 
chapters  borrowed  from  Fielding,  507.  Its  characters  examined,  508— 
521.   Extracts  from,  512-*-514.    Must  always  be  read  with  pleasure,  520. 

Higgi,  Rev,  Mr,,  visits  Cumberland,  108. 

Hill,  Sir  John,  defence  of,  259,  260. 

l^llsborough,  Earl  of,  letter  to  Cumberland,  368. 

HwU  to  Husbands,  a  drama,  by  Cumberland,  notice  of,  548.  Defect  to) 
560,  561.    Characters  examined,  561.     * 

Holberg,  his  own  biographer,  28.  Has  produced  a  lively  nanatire, 
and  communicated  as  much  as  posterity  wish  to  know  of  him,  ib. 

Honour,  Court  of,  attempts  to  institute,  496,  497. 

Hoppner,  Mr,,  gives  his  opinion  of  Mr.  Cromek's  picture  of  Chaucer^s 
Pilgrims,  576. 

I. 

Idolatry,  the  capital  error  of  the  Romish  churchy  7.    Earliest  accounts  of, 

in  Sanchoniatho's  Pbceuician  History,  8. 
Impostors,  remarks  ou  Cumberland's  comedy  of,  49  J.    Characters  in,  491, 

492.    Very  inferior  to  his  other  plays,  ib. 
Inchbald,  Mrs,,  her  mode  of  criticism,  214,  215.    Opinion  of  the  Jevt,  551. 

False  position  of,  controverted,  552.    Her  sensilile  observations  on  the 

Wheel  of  Fortune,  555.    Remarks  on  First  Love,  examined  and  ceSt 

sured,  558—560. 
Inscriptions,  monumental,  infidelity  of,  3^. 
Ireland,  travelling  in,  163. 
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•     J. 

James,  Dr,,  extract  from  Camb«riaiidl'v  ode  to»  313. 

Jansen,  Jlfr$,,  CrnttntiM  the  bcqnett  of  Cumberiand,  ber  ftitber,  476.  Sur- 
prise at,  ib.  Loses  ber  bnband  in  tbe  ill-foted  expedition  to  Walcfaeren, 
£79.  Remarks  on  ber  dedinin^  tbe  interference  of  Sir  James  Bland 
Bvrges,  Mr.  Sbarpe,  and  Mr.  Rogers,  001. 

Jew,  the,  a  play  by  Cumberland,  notice,  547.  Examination  of  tbe  cba.- 
racters  in,  549,  550.  Mrs.  Incbbald's  opinion  of,  551.  Mse  position 
of  ber's  controverted,  552. 

Jew  iff  JIfogadore,  an  opera  by  Cmnberland,  notice  of;  and  remarks  on^ 
547,  548. 

Jeemna  efMentfaMcon,  a  drama  by  Cumberbmd,  notice  of,  548.  Not  men* 
tioned  by  bim,  ib.  Adapted  from  Kotzebue,  ib.  Extract  from  tbe 
prolog^ue,  tb. 

John  de  Lanccutcr,  remarks  upon  Cumberland's  novel  of,  521-^524.  In- 
ferior to  Henry  and  Arundel,  521.  Plot  and  cbaracters  examined,  521 
-^25.     Exbibits  symptoms  of  mental  decay,  522. 

Jehneon,  Jhr.,  bis  criticism  npon  Hammond's  Elegies,  witb  obiervations  on 
it,  67,  88.  Cumberland's  cbaracter  of,  230—244.  Adumbration  of,  in 
tbe  Observer,  244.  Comparison  between  bim  and  Burke  in  the  poem 
of  Retrospection,  247-- *249.  A  better  Greek  scbolar,  than  insinuated 
by  Cumberland,  250,  251. 

K. 

Kaumix,  Count,  pleasing  anecdote  of,  391. 

KemUe^  Mr.,  tribute  to  bis  cxcelleace  as  an  aotor,  40#,  407.  His- per- 
formance of  Fenmddock  eonlribatea  to  tbe  popularity  of  tbe  Wbeel  of 
Fortune,  553. 

KUmore,  Cumberland's  fatber  translated  to  tbe  see  of,  146. 

Kbuman,  Arthur,  master  of  tbe  school  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  35.  Re- 
proves Cumberland,  30.    Knew  bow  t»  make  bis  bovs  scbolars,  52. 

I* 

Im  Fontaine,  quotation  from,  on  tbe  subject  of  Cumberltad^s  incon* 

sistency  in  bis  statements,  401 . 
Landqff',  Bishop  <if,  Cumberland's  ooiatroversy  witb,  471. 
ixMt  rfthe  Famillg,  a  play  by  Cumberland,  notkse  of,  547. 
La  Trappe,  a  spIendHd  villa  of  Bobb  DiodiDgton's,  in  tbe  parisb  of  ffam- 

mersmitb,  109,  1 10.    Description  of  its  Wsttants,  100 — 1 12. 
Iscke,  John,  ephiloa  of  ]Mackmore,  89. 
London  Review,  tbe  first  number  of,  publisbed  by  Cumberland,  509. 

yibuses  of  anonymous  criticism  considered,  509—^73.    Fftte  of  573> 
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Articles  written  ia,  by  Cumberiand)  SH*    Hu  absunl  examination  of 

Mr.TowDsend^s  ArmageddiM?^  574,  57ft. 
iMudeUe,  Lord^  his  bandamne  prete&t  to  Ciunbcrlandy  595. 
Love,  Cumberland's  superiority  in  depictinif  the  passion  of,  519. 
Lwafor  Love,  Cumberiand's  strictures  on,  noticed,  568. 
Louthy  ififAip,  appellation  of  Dr.BenUey,  17.    Titk  of  the  pamphlet 

written  against,  by  Cumberknd,  220. 
LyUleton,  Jjtrd,  his  criticism  upon  the  West  Indian,  207. 

M. 

Mantfieldt  Earl  of,  lines  addressed  to,, by  Curoberiand,  348^351. 

^(uon,  Dr.,  .opposes  Cumberhind's  election  to  n  fellowship,  95.  Ilis 
reasons  for  it,  95,  96. 

Matthew,  General,  bis  dauf^hter  married  to  Charles  Cumberland,  596- 

Mead,  Dr.,  a  friend  of  Dr.  fientley,  28. 

MemQirt,  self- written,  considerations  on,  127. 

tf  Cumberland,  how  for  used  in  the  present  work,  27,  28.    A 

pleasing  accumulation  of  literary  anecdoU,  28.  Remarks  on  the  con- 
tinued strain  of  eulogy  iu,  100,  101.  Miss  Seward's  opinion  of,  181. 
Motives  for  the  extracts  from,  255.  Public  indebted  to  Mr.  Sharpe  lor 
the  suggestion  o(,  473.  Copy-right  of,  sold  f«>r  500^.  ib.  Notice  o^  564, 
565.  Pleasing  accession  of  anecdote  in  the  supplement  to,  583.  Great 
part  of  the  Memoirs-written  at  Ramsgate,  586. 

Metumder,  observations  on,  283. 

Menge,  the  Spanish  painter,  Cumberland's  critique  on,  398. 

MkkU^M  translation  of  Camden's  Lusiad,  remarks  on,  103.  Fragment  of 
a  poem  on  the  same  sul:gect  by  Cumberland,  104—107. 

Mnden,  Lord  Sackville's  solemn  declaration  respecting  the  afiair  of, 
489. 

Moiiere,  quotation  from  applicable  to  Cumberland,  567. 

Murphy,  Arthur,  his  remarks  on  Cumberland's  alteration  of  Shakspcare's 

Timon  of  Athens,  316. 
Mytteriaut  Husband,  remarks  on  Cnmberiand's  tragedy  of,  413—418. 

Epilogue  to,  417, 

N. 
Natural  Son,  a  comedy  by  Cumberland^  prologue  to,  478.    Remarks  <m 

its  characters,  language,  and  8entiment9,  479-^84. 
Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  a  friend  of  Dr.  Bentley,  20.    Anecdote  of,  70. 
NichoU,  Dr,,  master  of  Westminster  School,  had  tha  MTt  of  making  hK 

scholars  gentlemen,  52. 
North,  JUo^'d,  Cumbcrl^'s  memorial  to^  38$. 
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AW«  ^  Handy  or  a  Trip  to  Newmarket,  a  farce  ^y  Camberland,  acted 

with  moderate  applause,  318. 
MhUu^hamy  eontefited  election  for  the  county  of,  78. 
N&vels,  remarks  on,  492»  493.    Written  by  the  greatest  men,  493. 
NuMia,  extract  from,  on  duelling,  497,  498. 
Nugent,  Lord,  his  criticism  upon  the  West  Indian,  207. 

« 

O. 

Oaths,  unmeaning  and  unnecessary,  instances  of,  in  Cumberland's  woi^ks> 
591. 

Obterver,  adumbration  of  Dr.  Johnson,  in,  944.  Begun 'by  CumberUnd 
during  his  residence  at  Tunbridge,  419.  Comparison  of  this  work  with 
the  essays  of  Johnson,  Addison,  and  Steele,  419.  Examination  of  some 
particular  papers  in  this  work,  422.  The  religious  papers  commended, 
427.  Character  of  Abraham  Abrahams  written  upon  principle,  432. 
Mock  criticism  on  Othello,  anticipated  by  Mr.  Pinkerton,  433.  Speci- 
men pf,  437.  General  character  of  the  Observer,  441 .  Examination  of 
its  style,  414  ■  ■446.  A  work  that  will  convey  Cumberland's  name  to 
posterity,  459. 

Odes,  by  Cumbertand,  to  the  Sun,  extract  from,  312.  ToDr.  James> 
813. 

0*liaurke,  three  brothers  of  this  name  at  Clonfert,  198.  Characters  of, 
199,  200. 

Othello,  specimen  of  mock-oriticism  on,  in  the  Observer,  437.  Defective, 
440,441. 

P. 

Parr,  Dr.,  Cumberland's  pamphlet  of  Curtius  rescued  from  the  Galph, 
(Urected  against  him,  471.  ' 

Perreau,  defence  of,  written  by  Cumberland,  342. 

Peterborough,  Bishop  of.  See  Cumberland,  Bishop. 

'•  See  of.  Dr.  Richard  Cumberland  nominated  to,  5*    Mode- 

rately endowed,  6. 

Pkjfsieiasu  in  the  country,  may  secure  a  respectable  practice,  3.  In  the 
metropolis,  confounded  with  a  throng  of  aspirers,  ib. 

Pinherton,  Mr.  mock-criticism  upon  Dryden's  Ode,  435. 

Plagiarism,  curious,  of  Pope's  in  his  Essay  on  Man,  from  a  sermon  of  Dr. 
Bentley's,  24—26. 

Pknn  Reasons  why  we  should  believe  in  Christ,  &c.,  a  tract  by  Camber- 
land,  bufifooneiy  in,  540,  541.    Conohision  of,  541-^543. 

Pocodk,  Dr.,  Bishop  of  Osfory,  his  character,  138.  Visited  by  Cumb«r- 
lud,  ib. 
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I 

« 

pQpCy  in  bift  Danci»l,  spctks  cootemptoottaily  of  Pr«  Beatk^'f  skill  ip 
verbal  criticUin,  1 1 .  Represeote  him  obMquk>i»ly  aUended  by  Walker, 
▼ice-mwter  of  TrinityCoUege,  13.  Curioos  flagMnsm  of,  ia  his  EaMy 
on  Man,  from  a  sermon  of  Dr.  Bentlay's,  24—26.  Opinion  of  Dr.  Bealkj 
on  his  translation  of  Homer,  38.  CbaUenged  by  Dr.Beadey's  aan,  39. 
Declines  the  challenge,  ib. 

Pawnailf  Mr.,  acting  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  93.  Appointed  to 
instruct  Cumberland  in  the  details  of  business,  ib.  A  mere  man  of 
office,  ib. 

Prmee  ^WaU»,  father  of  his  present  M^esty,  elegiac  Terses  upon  tbe 
death  of,  by  Cumbfrlaod,  63. 

IL 
Rdodmgt  the  pleasures  of,  395. 
ReiaUatrnmy  a  poem,  extract  from>  2?0. 
Raripeehmi,  a  poem  by  Cumberland,  extracts  from,  163,  154,  189, 190, 

272,  273,  278,  383,  394,  577,  578.    Published  a  few  dsgrs  befiwe  his 

death,  576.    Character  of,  576,  577. 
ReynMSf  Reverend  Decimut,  appoints  Cumberland  his  heir,  924,  395. 

Letter  tov  227. 
■  Sir  Joshua,  Cumberland  accused  of  attacking  his  chancier, 

398.    Tribute  to,  465. 
JUchard  Coeur  de  LAom,  a  poem  by  Sir  James  BUnd  Burges,  written  with 

more  rapidity  than  FOpe  translated  Homer,  583. 
RobinMcn^Johnf  CumberUnd's  letter  to,  374. 

Bobhuomj  Doctor ,  translated  from  the  see  of  Ferus,  to  that  of  Kildare,  140. 
Bodneiff  Sir  George  Bridget,  character  of,  by  Cumberland,  343*-347. 
Regere,  Mr,  beeoaoes  acquainted  with  Cumberland,  at  Mr.  DiUy's,  479. 

Remarks  on  his  Pleasures  of  Memory,  ib.  473.    AdWoe  to  him,  on  his 

poetical  talents,  473.    Cumbtrland's  posthumous  papers,  bequeathed  to 

him.  Sir  James  Bland  Bulges,  and  Mr.  Sharpe,  598/ 
JBMWMy ,  Mr.y  controversy  between  Cumberland,  and  Mr.  Hayley,  laspoei- 

ing  his  life,  462.    Tribute  to,  465. 
JlouMteau*$  attempt  to  record  all  the  events  of  his  life,  28.    Donfalfiil  wfae- 

ther  he  unfolded  all,  ib.    Gray'f  c^piaian  of  his  NonveUe  Uehiise,  90. 

S. 

^achdUe,  Lord,  visibly  declioes  in  health,  484.  The  old  friend  and  pntron 
of  Cumberland,  ib.  Character  and  peculiarities  of,  484  ■■488.  Cuflsbcr- 
land's  account  of  his  last  moments,  489.  His  solemn  dtdunlion 
respecting  the  affair  of  Minden^  ib.  ^ 

ffailor^t  Daughter,  a  play  by  Cumberland,  notice  of,  547. 
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Stmehomatho^s  Phenician  Histoiy,  much  time  spent  in  examining,  by 
Bishop  ComberUmdy  7-    £arUcst  accounts  of  idolatry  in,  8.    Rcfusecl 

,  to  be  published  by  Bishop  Cumberlaud's  bookseller,  8.  Published  af^^ 
his  death  by  his  son-in-law,  9. 

BcUUer,  extract  from,  on  the  brevity  of  histrionic  fame,  55. 

SehooUcon$texionSj  remarks  on,  51|  52. 

^eottf  Mr.  ffaiter,  portrait  of,  by  Miss  Seward,  184.  Obsenratians  on  his 
poetiy,  273—279.  ^On  the  lAdy  of  the  Lake,  276.  On  Don  Roderick, 
277.    Cumberland's  temperate  but  discriminate  censure  of,  278. 

Sedgwiehef  Mr.,  appointed  under-secretary  to  Lord  Halifax,  140.  Hie 
situation  w&ich  he  vacates,  accepted  by  Cumberland,  147. 

Select  BritiMk  Drama,  edited  by  Cumberland,  568.  His  History  of  the 
Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Stag^  in,  ib. 

Seneca,  a  passage  in  the  Troades  of,  versiAed\by  Cumberland,  98—^00. 

Seward,  Mist,  opinion  of  Cumberland's  Memoirs,  181,  186,  187.  Censure 
of  her  letters,  181—184.  Instances  of  her  vanity,  affectation,  and 
vitiated  phraseology,  ib.  Her  hyperbolical  adulation  of  Mr.  Southey, 
183.    Her  portnit  of  Mr.  Walter  Scott,  184. 

ShaMtpeare  in  the  Shadetf  a  dramaiic  piece  by  Cumberland,  44.  De- 
scription of,  and  extracts  from,  44-- 50. 

Skakepeme'e  Tkmm  rf  Athene,  altered  and  spoiled  by  Cumberland,  318. 
Specimen  of,  314.    Murphy's  and  Davies*  opinion  of,  316. 

Sharpe,  Mr,,  tribute  of  affiection  to,  by  Cumberland,  473.  Pnblie  in- 
debted  to,  for  the  sug;gc8tion  of  his  Memoirs,  ib.  Lines  addressed  to, 
474,  475.  Accedes  to  Cumberland's  request,  475.  Cumberland's 
posthuoious  papcffs  bequeathed  to  him,  Sir  Jamsa  Bland  fiarg es,  and 
Mr.  Rogers,  598. 

ISherioek,  Biehep,  visitod  fay  Cuahciiud,  109.  In  the  last  stage  of 
bodily  decay,  ib.  His  mind  unaffected,  ib.  Arrange  his  .sermons  for 
publication,  while  in  this  stats,  ib. 

Siddens,  Mrs.,  Cumberland's  CarmeiiU^  dedieted  to  her,  405.  Speaks 
the  prologue,  470u 

Smkkp  Dr^  Master  of  Trinity  College,  agrees  npoa  «b  aheratkm  of  t^ 
existing  statutes  in  favour  of  Cumberland,  90l 

AmtO,  Mr^  Us  renoMtnmce  with  Comberlaad,  161. 

Society  /or  the  iuppreeeion  ^  yice,  some  advice  to,  and  remarks  ooi, 
450,451. 

Soutkep  Mr.,  Miss  Seward's  adulation  of,  183.  His  Madoc,  neglected  by 
tne  pNacskt  generatioA,  ib. 

iS^aifi,  brief  history  of  painting  in,  402. 

SpetmAeim,  Asttm,  a  ItieBd  of  Dr.  Bentley,  90. 

Spanieh  Pamtere,  aaecdoles  of,  puUiahMl  by  Camb^laod,  307, 
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Spenser,  opioioD  of,  by  LordBurlci^,  89. 

Siag^t  faistoiy  of  the  riie  and  profreas  of,  by  CumberlABd,  568. 

StaiMici,  rectory  of,  accepted  by  Cumberiaiid'B  fothcr,  34.    £xdiaiig«dl 

by  him  for  the  vicarai^e  of  Fulham,  109. 
St.  Mark's  £ve,  elegy  on,  written  by  Cumberland,  96.     Piibtiibed  by 

Dodsley,  ib.    Passes  into  oblivion,  ib. 
Stems,  Prismttet  his  character,  139,  140. 
Stamelemdy  a  seat  of  Lord  Geoiige  Geimain,  337, 338* 
Stotharti,  Mr,,  exertions  in  his  behalf  by  Cumberland,  577* 
Stubhs,  Mr,  tribute  to,  465. 
Style,  observations  on  simplicity  of,  253,  254.    General  remarks  on,  444 

-:446. 
Summer's  Tale,  a  drama  by  Cumberland,  remarks  on,  156,  157. 
Smn,  extract  firom  Cumberland's  ode  to  the,  319. 

Terence,  observations  on  his  Andria,  283. 

JTiiOmpsim,  Dr.,  a  physician  out  of  practice,  Dodin|^n*s  body-pbyslcista, 

description  of,  1 1 1 .  Anecdote  of,  111,  112.  An  inmate  of  La  Tn4[>pe,  ih. 
Tlehell,  remarks  upon  his  elegy  on  the  death  of  Addison,  86,  87* 
T^ifKNi  (^Athens,  Shakspeare's  play  of,  altered  and  spoiled  by  Cumberland, 

313.    Specimen  of,  314—316.    Murphy's  and  Davies'  opinion  of,  316. 
Thwsssa,  a  celebrated  Spanish  actress,  aoeonnt  of,  369*^67. 
Townsend,  Charles,  one  of  the  Lords  of  Trade,  notices  Cumberland  lor 

solving  an  enigma,  which  required  a  geometrical  process,  97.    Submits 

a  report  to  him,  for  his  inspection.  Hi.    Affords  him  an  opportuni^of 

displaying  his  scholastic  acquirements,  97,  98. 
Tewnsend,  Mr,,  absurd  examination  of  his  Armngeddon^  by  Cumbcfland, 

574, 575. 
Trmity  QUldge,  Cambridge,  an  alteratioii  in  its  existing  statutes,  agwjul 

upon,  in  ftivour  of  Cumberland,  90. 
TVeades,  of  Seneca,  a  passage  in,  venifted  by  Cnmberiand,  98^100. 
Tiinbridge,  invooataon  to,  from  the  RetrotpectioQ,  308.     Vohmteers  d, 

headed  by  Cumberland,  58 1 . 
7\imer,  Mr,  Skaroti,  sends  a  complimcatafy  letter  to  Cunberiaad,  584, 

585. 

V. 
f^icar  of  WoLh^fidd,  copyright  of,  sdd  for  sixty  gnineM,  269.  Cundberlaad'r 

mistake  concerning,  ib. 
Vmcent,  Dr*,  Dean  of  Westminster,  hia  addrem  delivered  on  the  funeral 

of  Cumberland,  589.    Ol^ections  to,  590. 


Plrgiti  Geotgun,,  part  of»  trnnslat^d  by  Cumberlaad»  ^$,  S7<  ExtMot 
from,  58* 

W. 

fPalkeTf  vice-master  of  Trinity  College,  reiireseoted  as  the  obsequious 
attendant  of  Dr.  Bentley,  13. 

H^allity  Dr.,  a  friend  of  Dr.  Bentley,  20. 

ffallomt^  remarks  on  Caosberland's  comedy  of,  406.  Henderson's  cha- 
racter iui  ib.  407. 

fFar}mrt9Uy  Bishop^  Dr.  Bentley*s  opinion  of,  88.  Complimentary  letter 
to  Mr.  Cumberland,  on  the  Banishment  of  Ciceio,  135»  126.  Opinion 
of  Burke's  style,  252. 

Warren  I>r,,  a  competitor  of  Cumberland,  ^rhile  at  school,  3d. 

ffiU  Tpler,  a  comic  opera,  by  Cumberland,  altered  and  produced  under 
the  name  of  the  Armourer,  547. 

fTest,  Mr,,  tribute  to,  4fi5. 

West  Indian,  presented  to  Garrick,  202.  Accepted  and  performed,  203, 204/ 
History  of  its  success,  204— *206.  Copyright  sold  to  Griffin  for  1 50/.  who 
boasted  of  having^  sold  12,000  copies,  205,  206.  Criticisms  upon  it,  by 
Lord  Lyttleton  and  Lord  Clare,  207.  By  Lord,Nn|;eat,  208.  Observa- 
tions upon  its  fable,  charaeters,  and  language,  208 — ^215.  Belcour, 
209,  210.  Charlotte  Rusport,  Louisa  Dudicy,  210.  Major  0*Flaherty, 
210—213.  Inferior  to  the  delineations  of  Irish  chailusters,  by  Colman 
and  Miss  Edge  worth,  213.  Ungrammatical  construction  of  the  lan- 
guage, 214.    Mrs.  Inchhald's  mode  of  criticism,  214,  215. 

WettfMnsier^  Dsan  ^,  address  delivered  on  the  funeral  of  Cumberland, 
589.    Objection  to,  590. 

WetCminster  Jbbey,  Cumberland  buried  in  Poef -s  Corner  there,  589. 

Westminster  School^  Cumberland  removed  to,  uO.  His  coutemporaries 
there,  50,  51. 

Wheel  <f  Fortune,  a  play,  by  Cumberland,  notice  of,  547.  Kemble'c 
acting  in  Penruddock  contributes  to  its  popularity,  553.  Outline  of  the 
plot  taken  from  Kotzebue's  Misanthropy  and  Repentance,  553.  Its 
characters  examined,  553—557.    Mrs.  Inchhald's  observation  on,  554. 

Whig,  constitutional,  character  of,  79. 

Widow  of  Delphi :  or,  the  Descent  tff  the  Deities,  remarks  on  Cumberland's 
opera  of,  341. 

Word/or  Nature,  a  play,  by  Cumberland,  notice  of,  547* 
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PUBLISHED  BY  SHERWOOD,  NEELY,  *  JON  ES. 

THE  LIFE  OF  THE  AtJTHOR- 

l.nr'HE  ITINERANT;  or,  Genuime  Memoirs  of 

,-l-   4jf  Actor.    By  S.  W.  RYLEy.    In  thiieev4Auines,  price  Oiw 
Guinea  in  boards. 

"  This  work  oonUint  a  great  variety  of  interesting  matter,  intcrt persed  with  anecdote*  of 
living  tlicatrlcal  character*.  8<»rcely  a  name  that  ha«  flgareQ  on  tiw  stage  for  the  taat 
thirty  yean,  bat  tna  a  niche  in  these  volumes ;  which  we  can  safely  recommend  a*  a  uaefal 

Spondapc  to  dcamatic  bjonmphy,  and  a*  aftiraing  audi  entetttJnment,  withott  injurinf 
e  moral*."— AfoBtMy  Mirror, 

,   BAUSSET'fi  LIFE  OF  FENELON. 

2.  THE  LIFE   OF  FENELON,  Archbishop  of 

Cambrai  ;  oein]>iled  from  original  Man^iiMnipts,  1^  M.  L.  F.  Db  Baussbt, 
formerly  Bishop  of  Alais,  &c.  Translated  from  the  French  bjr  WILLIAM 
MUDFORD,  In  two  volumes  octavo,  embellished  with  an  elegant  Por- 
trait, price  18s.  boards. 

**  The  ntnmst  gentleness  of  manners,  a  temper  which  nodiinr  conld  distofb,  perflect  Inge* 
nncnisncM,  eminent  attainments,  a  sublime  genius,  ezaltea  Tirtiie,  and  eleratcd  piety, 
created  the  singular  inMrMt  which  belonged  to  i-'enelon  when  tiling,  and  which  still  anr- 
roituds  his  memory.  Tixe  work  before  ns  will  hiehly  sratify  all  who  delight  to  contemplnce 
extraordinary  worth  and  excellence :  and,  indeed,  in  Interest  and  beneficial  tendency,  how 
few  performances «jiproach  U 1** — Momtkitf  Reriew,  iftnrA,  isii. 

COMPANION  TO  OELEBS. 

3.  NUBTLL\  IN  SEARCH  OF  A  HUSBAND ;  in- 

eluding  Skf.tciies  of  Modern  Society,  and  interspersed  with  Moral  and 
Literary  Disquisitions.     In  otit  volume,  8vo.  price  Os.  in  boanU. 

**  Some  married  persons*  even  in  their  wmrriag^e,  do  better  please  God, 
than  some  virgim  in  their  state  of  vtrffinUy.** — ^Taylor. 

*'  We  have  heard  this  volume  attributed  to  the  ingenious  and  reverend  writer  who  lately 
displayed  <  The  Fashionable  World  ;*  but,  whoever  may  be  it*  author,  it  is  nnquestionabiy 
the  production  of  an  enlightened,  observing,  and  viriuou*  mind,  and  bears  intttroal  evi- 
dence of  talents  and  learning." — Vide  Anti-Jticobin  HeHer. 

4.  THE  CONTEMPLATIST;  a  Series  of  Essavs  up- 
on Morals  and   JUteratufe.      By  WILLIAM  MUDFOBJ),  Author  of 

Nubiiia,  &c.  &c.    In  one  volume  f<*.  Bvo.  98.  boards. 

6.  THE  WORKS,  MOhAL  AND  REUGIOUS,  OF 

SIR  MATTHEW  HALE,  Knt.  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Coart  of  Kin^V 
Bench.  The  whole  now  first  collected  and  revised ;  to  which  arc  prefixed^ 
his  Life  and  Death,  by  Bfsiiop  Buknett,  D.D.  and  an  Appendix,  to  the 
Life,  including:  the  additional  Notes  of  Richard  Baxter.  By  the  Rev.  T. 
TIllRLWALL,  M.  A.  In  two  larfre  volumes,  octavo,  price  IBs.  boards, 
embellished  wii,h  «  hig^hly-finished  Portrait. 

**  Ify  Lord  Hale  was  one  of  the  greatest  iudges  tlat  ever  sat  in  Westminater  Hall,  who 
was  a*  competent  to  express  as  he  was  aWto  conceiye.'*— Ltnti  HUenborovfk'-'EiuPt 
Meportih  vol.  v.  p.  t?. 

6.  CLASSIC  TALES,   Serious  and  Livelv.    Selected 

Irom  Eng^liah  Authon  of  ori^al  Genius,  and  newly  translated  from  the 

Classics  of  other  JLanguai^es,  with  Critical  Essays  on  their  merits  and 

leputation.    By  LEIGH  H U NT.    Complete  in  Fifteen  Parts,  price  2s.  6d. 

each. 

This  Work  is  elegantly  firinted  on  fine  paper,  small  octavo  size,  hot-pressed :  and  may-  be 
had  in  parts,  by  one  or  more  at  a  time ;  eacli  uart  accompanied  with  a  Narrative  Print  ifius- 
tratSve  of  the  most  striking  passages  in  the  Tojcs,  engraved  by  PIttler,  Anker  Smith,  Heatii» 
&c.  in  their  best  manner,  from  designs  by  Devis,  Westall,  Wilkie,  and  others.  The  object 
of  this  work  has  been  to  embody  all  those  highly  interesting  and  instructive  ]^ooes  which  are 
interspersed  throughout  the  writings  of  Mackenzie,  Brooke,  Goldsmith,  Johnaon,  Sterne, 
Itc.  &c.  The  whole  form  five  elegant  volume*,  and  may  be  cosuidered  as  a  valuable  Preaoit 
ta  Friend*  abroad ;  to  be  had,  comp.'ete,  price  £^,  in  ooardsi 


Bo9ks  piibliJM  ly  Shefmaod,  Neety^  and  /ose& 
7.  THE  MEMOIRS  OF  PRINCE  EUGENE  Of 

fiAVOY.    WritteA  by  hinmdi,     Trm«dated  ftoxa  the  Fredch  by  WIL- 
UAM  MUDFOaD.    In  one  voluoe  ^vo.  enbeUMMd  with  a  i^or(mt» 

price  7s.  6d. 


Till*  «i«0ufaurl|r  ■ihiatte  aBdciviotB  fOkBoceolitBim  all  thoie  cmiMtom  itkkh  hftve  been 
detected  in  the  recent  Piurlsiaa  ciiliMw,  «itk  aU  the  wilituy  eveott  of  l^hwe  BBge^e**  life» 


from  the  year  1083  to  1734,  written  by  himself;  and  intenpencd  vith  all  thM  Murceatic  live-, 
liaest  Mid  spirit  which  cbancterise  the  celebrated  Slemoira  of  Dt  Gtoankont.    The  details  of 
the  battles  of  Blenheim,  Ramilies,  and  Maljdaquet*  which  heltaa((]ktioxxuuunctloK  with  tiht 
great  MartboMmg h,  are  highly  interesting. 

^  We  are  admitted,  in  tfaoe  Memeiia,^  says  the  SdtiAar^Jk  Jtedns, « lmb»  the  oonidoM* 
of  a  atateniaa  and  a  hero,  with  whose  iife  a  very  iinportBat|»eriod  of  «ir  history  is  cloaoly 
connected.  We  are  instructed  by  the  candid  recitaU  of  a  poweifhl  mind,  viewing  erciv  ob- 
Jectla  a  great  «md  maaterW  atyle  s  disdoaing  the  most  secret  canaes  of  erents }  exemolnyhii 
Hit  apparent  mysteries  or  court  intrigues ;  do^ng  justifle  to  seglacied  or  jqittrtd  mem  |  -aM  * 
throwing  the  broad  light  of  geniua  over  the  obscurest  parts  of  his  career.'* 

8.  SOLOMON,  a  Sacred  Drama.    Translated  from 

the  German  of  Klopstock.  By  R.  HUISH.  Dedicated  to  Mrs.  H.  More» 
and  printed  iinifonn  with  Miss  Smith's  Life  of  Klopstock.    5s.  boards. 

MINIATURE  SHAKSPEARE. 

9.  SHARPE'8   EDITION  OF  THE    PLAYS  .OF 

WILLIAM  SHAKSPEARE,  accurate^  printed,  and  without  the  smallest 
abridgment,  from  the  text  of  the  late  Mr.  Steevens,  and  now  offered  to  the 
patronafe  of  the  Public,  in  a  form  combining*  an  elc^ano:,  portability,  and 
cheapness,  hitherto  unattempted.  Esob^llished  with  an  elegant  miniatare 
of  Sbakspeare.  Complete  in  nine  beautiful  miniature  volumes,  28«  each 
sewed,  or  28. 6'd.  neatly  half  bound,  red  back,  and  lettered. 

Thoogh  the  editions,  lately  publiahad^  of  the  Plays  df  our  immortal  Dranaiist.  have  beea 
mmeious  beyond  all  precedent,  ^  proprietors  oftnis  edition  condder  any  apology  for  add- 
ing to  the  number  penTectly  unneeesuiri-.  Its  intention  is  obviously,  tofjacilitate  and  extend 
«he  knovrledge  of  an  author,  of  trhom  England  has  ju»t  reason  to  he  proud  j  and  irtiose 

**  ....^.^onlcis  are  sach 

As  neither  Man  nor  Mnse  can  praise  too  much.'* 

10.  MARY  DE  CLIFFORD ;   a  Story,  interspersed 

nvith  many  Poems.  By  SIR  £.  RRJDGES,  K.  J.  Second  Edition,  embel- 
tished  with  two  elegant  En|^viu^,  price  4s.  boards. 

"A  production  of  unprecedented  vortb,  written  in  the  high  spirit  of  ancestosial  dignity, 
and  with  an  enthusiasm  scarcely  mortaL"— 5ea  the  Second  Fblume  ^  the  Lgre  pfLoix, 

11.  BEAUTIES  SELECTED  FROM  THE  WRIT- 
INGS OF  THE  LATE  WILLIAM  PALEY,  D.  D.  Archdeacon  of  Car- 
lisle, alphabeticaUy  arran|^d;  with  air  Account  of  his  Life,  and  critical 

Remarks  upon  some  of  bis  peculiar  Opimons.  By  W.  HAMILTON  R£U>. 
in  one  lar^e  volume,  12mo.  embellishfid  with  an  accurate  Likeness^  price 
4s.  6d.  boards. 

12.  SENTIMENTAL   BEAUTIES  FROM  THE 

WRITINGS  OF  THE  LATE  DR.  BLAIR ;  with  a  copious  hcoaimt  of 
the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  Author,  aliridg^ed  from  the  lai^er  Woriu  of 
the  late  John  Hill,  LL.D.  and  Dr.  Finla^son.  Priated  vBtfora  with  the 
above,  price  4s.  boards. 

13.  BEAUTIES  SELECTED  FROM  THE  WRIT- 
INGS OF  JAME8  BEATTIE,  LL.D.  late  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy 

and  Lo«^ic  In  the  Marischal  College  and  University  of  Aberdeen ;  arranged 
in  a  p4easingand  perspicuous  manner,  under  the  following  heads :— Poeti- 
cal, Moral,  Philosophical,  Theological,  Critical,  and  Epistolary.  To 
which  are  prefixed,  a  Life  of  the  Author,  and  an  Account  of  his  Writings; 
together  with  Notes  on  the  First  Book  of  the  MinstiwJ.  By  THOWl^ 
GRAY,  LL.B.  Embellished  witli  a  correct  LikwMs  of  tba  AuthoTi  h%sik 
boards. 


Boal»  published  by  Sherwood,  Neely,  and  Jones* 
14.  THE  PRINCE ;  translated  from  the  original  Italian 

of  Ntccolo  Machiavelli.  To  which  is  prefixed,  an  Introdaction,  shewiDg 
the  close  analogy  between  the  Principle  of  Machiavelli  and  the  Actions  df 
Bonaparte.    By  J.  SCOTT  BYERLY.    Price  98.  boartls. 

"  To  UMaUte  *  The  Prince*  of  MaditeTclUy  n  to  write  the  Life  ^  Bonaparte  and  the 
Secret  HUtory  of  the  Court  of  St.  Cloud."— Fidf  imtroibteHtm, 

15-  THE  LETTERS  OF  A  PERUVIAN  PRIN- 
CESS, by  Madame  De  Grafigny  ;  also,  as  a  Sequel,  the  LETTERS  of 
AZA,  by  Ignatius  Hungari  De  La  Marchb  Courmont.  To  which  are 
prefixed,  a  LIFE  of  MADAME  DE  GRAFI6NY,  and  a  short  Biographi- 
cal Notice  |>f  MARCHE  COURMONT.  Translated  from  the  French  by 
WIJLUAM  MUDFORD.    6s. 

*»*  In  this  trantlation  it  has  been  attempted  to  tnunsftiie  more  of  the  manner  and  genhis 
of  the  author,  than  hat  been  accompliahed  by  former  venions }  and  it  is  also  distSngubhed 
nt>m  former  translations  by  the  Memoir  of  Marche  Courmont^  who  has  not  hithero  been 
known  as  the  anth<N'  of  the  Letters  of  Aaa. 

16.  LETTERS  OF  YORICK  AND  ELIZA,  being 

the  Correspondence  between  Mrs.  DRAPER  and  LAURENCE  STERNE. 
To  which  is  added,  a  Sketch  of  their  Lives,  &c.  This  is  the  only  Edition 
published  in  which  Eliza's  Letters  ar^  incorporated  with  those  of  Vorick's. 
3s.  6d.  boards. 

17.  FITZOSBORNE's  LETTERS  ON  SEVERAL 

SUBJECTS,  by  the  late  WILLIAM  MELMOTH,  Esq.  of  Bath,  the  ele- 
gant translator  of  Cicero  and  Pliny.  To  which  is  added,  a  Sketch  of  the 
Life  of  the  Author.    6s.  boards. 

18.  LETTERS  OF  ABELARD  AND  HELOISE, 

with  a  particular  Account  of  their  Lives  and  Mitfortunes.  To  which  are 
added.  Poems  by  Pope,  Madan,  Cawthorne,  Birch,  Seymour,  &c.  £cc. 
6s.  boards. 

19.  THE  CORRESPONDENCE   OF   THEODO- 

SIUS  AND  CONSTANTIA,  before  and  after  h«r  taking  the  Veil.  By 
Dr.  LANGHORNE.    With  a  Life  of  the  Author.    5s. 

m  ROUSSEAU'S  LETTERS   OF  AN  ITALIAN 

NUN,  AND  AN  ENGLISH  GENTLEMAN.    Hfth  £ditit)n.     3s.  6d. 

boards. 

"  a  slave  to  his  own  feelings,  he  pourtrays  every  thing  with  the  greatest  Timcity,  On  the 
mbjects  of  Love,  therefore,  wc  are  tu  export  many  beautiftil  flights,  and  accordingly  the  pre- 
sent vohtme  is  enrtrhed  by  them."— Literary  Review, 

21.  ORIGINAL  LETTERS  OF  J.  J.  ROUSSEAU 

TO  M.  DE  MALSHERBES,  M.  D'ALEMBERT,  MAD.  LA  LUXEM- 
BOURG, &c.  with  a  Fac-Simile  of  Rousseau's  Hand-Writing,  and  an 
orig^inal  Military  Air  of  his  own  composition  ;  also  Ori^oal  Letters  of 
Butta  Fuoco  and  David  Hume.  Translated  from  the  French,  with  a  Por- 
trait of  the  Author.    4s.  6d.  boards. 

*«*  The  above  Letters  arc  well  Icnown  to  the  Hteraiy  world  for  their  elegance  of  langna^ 
and  purity  of  morals ;  they  therefore  cannot  be  too  his^hly  recommended  to  those  who  wish 
to  obtain  a  correct  style  otwiiting,  particularly  in  epistolary  correspondence. 

oo.  THE  ECONOMY  OF  HUMA  N  LIFE,  ih  Two 

Parts,  by  R.  DODSLEY;  with  a  Life  and  Portrait  of  tbie  Authors  ^ge- 
ther  with  Six  elegant  Engraving^s.    6s.  boards. 

Charles  Squire,  Printer, 

FaroivalVlnn-Court,  London. 


